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NATU1E AND ART, 



CHAP. IV, 

OF fcUBIA, OR SENNAAR, AND ABYSSINIA. 

Situation, Climate, ' Soil, %c. * - * 

X HE kingdom of Nubia, or Sennaar, is bounded 
on the north bv Egypt ; on the east by the Red Sea 
and part of Aoyssinia 5 on the south by some an- 
. known parts of Africa; and on the west bv Oaoga 
and the desert of Gerham. The soil and climate 
of this country are extremely unfavourable both to 
man and beast. , The men, though remarkable for 
bodily strength, are generally short lived ; *nd 
there is such a mortality among the children, that 
t^ere it not lor a constant importation of slaves, 
the metropolis would soon be depopulated. No 
horne, mule, nor ass, will live in the city of Sennaar, 
or for many mites round it. * The case is the same 
, with bullocks, sheep, dogs and poultry ; all of 
which must be sent to the sands, at least twice a 
year. \t is difficult to account for this mortality ; 
though Mr. Bruce assures us St is the case every 
where about the metropolis of this country, wb*ce 
vol. vnt. a 



* NUBIA AND ABYSSINIA.. 

the soil is a fat eartfe AtffopUJR fir^seasoft of th« 
rains, Several # th&wftw9«Miar nave en- 
deavoured Ho keep lions ; but it wa» always found 
impossible to preserve tbem alive after the wet 
* season; though they wrfr live, % as well as other 
^quadrupeds, tn the sands; at no great distance 
fire*. Urn <»pit*k--Mo specm *f tret We* the 
femur y 91 HbJossopi in the vicinage of this city * 
atod even the cultivation of the rose has been fre- 
quently at t emp t ed without success* <- In some places, 
however, the soil istyery fertile, and produces exu>. 
besant crops of dora, or millet, which is the prin- 
cipal food of the common peojrie^ In some parts* 
tlie earth is so strongly impregnated with salt, 
that a sufficient quantity to serve the inhabitants is 
extracted from It. 

■- " Noting/' **ys Mf . Bjrupt* " isinore pleaV 

jant than the country around Sermaar in the end rf 

August a^ befjmning of September^ Tbegraia, * 

i|ei^g «oui sprung up, makes the whole of the«n*»> 

»€»*e^in appear a level green 4wui^ • 

juvitfe great lakes of water, and ornamented at ber* 

tarn^ntervals ■ w ith groups of villages ; the conical 

•top* of the houses presenting, at a distance* the - 

apf>earance^f -smell encampments. Through this 

extensive ' plan* winds the • Nile, a delightful river " 

Ifeete, abeut a miW bread, hill to the very brim, 

tut never overflowing* to banks, about' Sennaar; 

<ve»emb)e the* -pleasante*t part of Holland' in the 

liisawer-seasmi^ but when lbs rains cease and the 

:sun^xert^ksuHnostiinSttence, tin* dora begins tor 

fipdh) the leaves to torn yeHewapd to rot, the 

, 4aWrto,put«f y and. become suliof vermin, and all 

its beauty suddenly disappears: bare scorcbttd 

-Nubia- returns, and aU its tesrors of poisonous; 

quod* and*auw*n#*imds> ^oirag and vetoiilatecir 



S1TUATH)*, QU«A«» t*»U, &C. f 

*^«ufeqrM*st?, irt^ojejo^wedfy *%«•* 
tonhVatfeadftai*} epOap^a^nJaMe*, ' ' ' 
feyew, o^Un^e agd*s, aaaVlin 
atpteries* alUl aw^ahatinats aa* e»i*a&? 
, With *ega*d t* the <#ai3{e a£lhe j*uotey aoumt 
Semi^a/, oar aath^ has safeeraLctpjoafl Aeirvali©«* 
The t£e*a*oia*t#f r iae&t* .tfca >faafe>'»ftva JfeajfaA 
aod, ainetjeeri de*tfc**$ bit tte(kgBMt it i d w ttU < i bf 
this iustmejeui 4c*&eoMft all caateaaeiyi wiUuth* 
aaagqttott*. ogfryioead by **$ nqi iiri£fcafcaicalDu*af 
tjb*peo|de*tafcpeM*e* *. u N*iiem9ibbtk*X 
«ay&. Ms. Bfttf*, ;«.* U*e within iajfafb, IS Ami 
44 c|fg*ees; id^.tePurtoffrei aaaih itf tlmfc* 
*eociy aader IhaJsae^aMlfc j ttep fc .are v*hite» ae 
wt tod a* <>rt^rHttiH/ of ebstrviag daily hath* 
Gaga Seana*r. Cold andhotere toamv&nhttm 
i#i<*e, v&M*W»m&k}it+bAJtoA+ fetefeva* 
#o» e£tH*pta*. Whea ihavetoe, we aiu **% 
mmm#i»*r yMf Iwrttion istwtwory flOBoerwng the 
pfaMie, whe*e we aaa* axirdtte to g^aa>ad<aqpate 
idea of tl* w**iwwo^ thai hda* up* te* hodj, 
aod the oflaeMoi it apoor-tba ktagfe TWtkgiet 
«f the tfcrawaet&rteoiNwya <thfe Jfcut vcr y kane*. 
fectly ; aiofttadegite* ist mumuvofy hot at Le hei a 
in Arabia* Ret*** avdk ye^the latitaaVi of JLotNtui is 
but fifteen degrees i wbeteas ninety, degree* a* 
Sennaar is only warm as to. inane; though Seeweac 
it in Uttf ude te**ee«*degreer. . . * " 

" At Sennee* thea, 1 caH it eptf, whee op 
fttlly clothed and attest fools h&e*elf hi wawsef 
fire. Ifcattitc*** tahea one i&Uy clothed atjd at 
test feels he «ou&4 hear am* eowfttaJngr all ow t ec 
to part, than he ha^aiittMitHne. J caH it*swipeM*V. 
whea a raao so. eJothotiiBd at neat*, feels, ao suok 
>vant, and can lake moderate eitereiae* sech. as 
vvalking aheut at vm* ^**eoti^ s«r*at tog* : I<pt 
b 2 



4 " HVtfA AHD ABVSSIKT*. 

ftteam* wfaefraiaaaj^ clothed, does not « weat < 
when atreat* but upon taking moderate eatertisei 
sjveaU a*4*agaia cook. I call it hot, whett a 
am* jit jest* oil wkh moderate exerrffee, sweats 
profusely. I call it very hot, when a man with thin, 
m little*, olothing, sweets much, though at rest. 
Icaiiiiejrei«c»7<ar, when a man fa bis shirt and a* 
leMsweais excessively, when all motion is painfat, 
smd jtlbe knee* feel feeesVv at if after a fever. < I 
<jaU iVezfc¥i*tf2tf jk*, when the strength faik, a dis** 
IftsiUoa to font come* on, anda*treitne$» is found 
to the. temples, as if a smaHoord were drawn light 
about theJbeesU • w* jsb the -voica is impaired, thfe 
akin dry, and the head seems more than ordinarily 
«rat and tight* Tb«,i*pprehefKl, denotes death 
at band** hut. this is. carely or never affected bj* 
ibeiuna#?ne without $e addfekm of that poisonous 
„wio4 which pursued us^hrougb Atbara, where it 
fias, no doubt, oentrttmted to the total extfactiott 
$* every thiog-tbat hath the bread) of life.— Ather* 
Iftofaeter, graduated upon, this scale would exhibit 
sV figure yery difierent icom the common one ; ft* 
1 am convinced, by expertmant, that a web of the 
£neat muslin wrapt round the body at Sennaar wilt 
iWcaaiott, at midday, a gpeater sensation of heat 
in the body, than a rise of five degrees in the ther« 
sjuunetrr of Fahrenheit^ ' * 

- " At Se&naar, from seventy to seventv-eipht 
degree* of Fahrenheit's, , t h er m o mete r i* cool; 
iroaa sev^nty^tnne to ninetyHwo temperate 7 ar 
ftmetyiicwo degeees begins warmth. Although the 
degiae of the Ibermeme^er marks a greater heat 
ihaii m felt by ussUaagerv it seems to me that the 
•ensatjons of the natives baar*stUV atess proportion 
to thai-degree than .aura. On* the 2d o£ August, 
yvbile I v^lyasgipeijecwy enervated e%»a ca^**, 



*X***mA+m&*>*> w*te/ % *Vt«*hfe. «*ta*» 

WH*4rf*.p^{mg;dawn.*kwi»w4%, y wkt** waft y«i» 

nwtfeeV*" i r >- ' .- - ■{ . *,. . ,i . o .-..-j 

aifirt fr¥*¥qfor fod ^ »» ^.eiqt/tonyriMfcv *xMn» 
tyosnike ^intiftgpd >U^eamHk>%l|iftii o£«x*th to 
%iud** *qwpt<^ tha,* three* h*** 

4r<idiaf)d ftt*«0tyf^^ It 

^Tb#NQii0cltb^Mi*h^.iM>..y^ north,* -by- (toaoafci 
a^tWiltUS^<^b*«aa;, bjuhfffepffftoatf of 

I^en^rta**? :fapft *e^ltfcb^yt*UH0 i»<«itfecl 

pl&^ a#4ni«y*7*, whj^tk^rid^oi/iiicunuib** 
wb^a*eg*oirftHyti*' a prodigious height, tfnjojr 

aa*ur**u*, IbePdaw *p*e» potfe of the, countfjf 
^#Ke4b^ cummer* aifek»g sultry UwaJa Portugal; 
Thi* diiWtin^.oi i^a^aodcdd bou^wntto high 
«**} Ipw^and* ia ^Utwkd, pckhautih thunder and 
Vghliungr as art Je*utotehe*h to* ma* and* heart* 
^doft«n dfe*tjgeB&<ta^£i9*idae& The rain?* 
when ibejr d< Won di do not ML in drop*, a* in 
Europe, but sometime* pouf^dowivvtith such **f 
heroence, that they carry tree*, house*, ana even 
^4^b*&r«4hmx; iy&kLtbpmv***Qv&tkmt*>6 
fey foej comitoy uoeWr mate** The- winds *r**ome* 
tW»|> no* fef* dre*#id *ha%th**iM3 tend thunder $- 
apd the.- Gauntry 4a* mh^Bi -tomw in partteula** 
which U Miner atburric*Be,^a»din4b© Aby*iiniah 
ViiigiiKige k sailed scngey c#4htt*erpeat* This it 
often 90 -violent as ta overturn tree*, house** and 



fc -" NUBIA >Wf> AHYSSIHIA. " ~ 

* te^*rt*rtm^r^ 

^af the tower grounds, whfo* would otJ*erwkc 

& This whole ctkaWry is >frttar***ed, or- nither 
fctoveretf with mountains, between which are *wfch 
^tfrefctml precipices as catiher*** beheld without 
«motteiis of hotter; %ut some r bf the 1 mountain* 
have large phrttt* at *he tf>^, oove*ed with trees 
and herbage, and affording springs of excellent 
coo} water j and others are well cultivated, though 
the access to theafrfo e xceedi n g diffic ult and hazar- 
dous. The mountains of Amhara are of a vast 
height, particularly Mat called Amba Gesheri, 
which is rocky, and every way inaccessible ex- 
cept >bfAW6 narrow £ath> cut i*l<*ikeco^kvbut 
*fee topof it produce* aH th#>i*tieeemry'Wlifc'OT 
^eUgN.^ 4 i%ccortling to Tetter #** "wnwffltaii^it 
l&apeaV'Hke a castle ;■■ the'top* rth ktatffa league 
#We, and th6 tettomahoutkalfaf 'days joerfierift 
eiWWrtfercitce?.*r-Artongrt the ' mountain* of Qo- 
jaffle We are 'told of'a vast hollow' rook, opposite 
to which 'Stands another 1 so ^floated, that a wort} 
only whispered «n the top may befoeard at a great 
dktanceV and the jomt voices of several person* 
*peakm£ at dnce ; soUhd 1 Its loud 'as Hie slumityof h 
rmmerou* ^my.^-The ^fcceof Nubkr, aiwdtv* 
ftbyssinia, is very 7 much overspread wifb ntoun^ 

& The fchiffcfce* ih ihe' mbutataitos of Abyssiriipi 
Htf'out of the solid rock* ate rrwntwi^d^y soafc 
*vrr*ert M a jgrfcfct ctlftofrity: Iritfsaitf they a^e ten 
lb riurtibei, aj^tba* afc<e*act proportion' w"obr 
Setvcftf itf the^ate^vrindow^'wIlarBiarthosv ami 
W other * Wtoy s©; tba^the Whc«ewpi>earkielegaitt 
anir^wr^r'ai^it ii tfifinned they weteM per. 
♦cled^dte'^hb^sipM ef twnty^w years^ 



^ttr^tistJte o&e**tfe^^ *hat4b« rov^i, out 
j»{ wbtoh tjbe«fc*btif*bes p*re<*p cwi^sjy hewii, 
are of a soft nature ; amHt tittot «nj*^ely t that mm* 
^tbemha$ipns**f tkeif iptm befoiTeWd^ since 
there-ore many f«fk«-in das country .©fdiffaront 
£gttret, fro^wictfihjtftliey seeiMehave bo*n c«t 
^ith'a^rfiiseJi vit-jM';^aiA |rrat-the wprkmeneaw 
ployed *n ttosftfurious pei&ittUNpe wew «nt foe 

Aott* Egypt, ~'^ •■ -*:'-:* : .«-■ - - 

1)> t> mi ^y wpgaaBww *•■ 



•THE inegntaioa of NuhfcuHftd .Abyssinia «on* 
-tatrt fivMttreQ«**ref^fgoM:iittheir b©w«K at ap» 
-pear*tbyibe €t$flt<pr giains of that metal, which 
«re frequently (found .** big as a pea j. bui we do 
not kern that either gold or sjlver mines ace 
wrought in .those kingdoms, the natives being na~ 
turaily averse to such b*rd sort of work, and.per r 
fmp* thinking iiwfttki be lolly to take pains to 
<dig up treasure* wkkihr night tempt the Turks 
4o invade them, instead <wf money, therefore, 
Ahey make use of a kind of fossil salt to purchase 
irom strangers s^ch «£*>mo4itics as their country 
.^loes net i afford. > .» . .'_.'' 

But perhaps no part of Abyssinia yields greater 
.plenty of geld than the neighbouring empire of 
-Monomotapa, from whence the Portuguese have 
egfreti the sovereign) of that oountry the title of'-the 
gWden emperor^ Tho natives dire to tb*? bottom 
£f their lakes arid river*, and br*ng up with them 
ihenkud and sand, front vvhl^h they afterwards 
separate the prefciou* mejal* t Pm* in tfcj kingjioni 
of Sofi^ wlm&is^ &J.W"P 



8 NUBIA AH© A-l^SSINIA. 

reckoned a part of the said empire, the mines ait 
s* rich, that the inhabitaaU *•** they yield no* 
jw&Hy above two millions of mettga/s, each m«h 
tigaft amauHiinjr to fcurteewoVres* reacfc afattty ; 
ifait ta* jghtps ^ m &j*n«>ft»d other frett*^ 
Arabkroarry tdfatWe^wo teitiiojtsaiyeAr mtpMR 1 
ofcpeaae ; a«d (hat. the Hertug*d*efgoverjjor of * 
MojaasiMae* w^bpteoftce kst* bat direct y&**t 
has three hundred thousand crowns irwreane :irr 
thai iime, besides the fioldtift»|ia^fafioV a ttibut«:> 
paid to thekiag of Portugal. From this plenty of 
gold, Mr. Bruce and some other a*fcor*^bave> 
concluded Soida to be the laud of Oehw, to 
which Solomon sentfleets from Eaion-gebor^aport > 
ojD4hc Red ^Sea^ which returned oooe «* 44ree 
year*, Uin^g-iwane^oid' e»d etbor^ovBwbdtf 
ttma.i* an iwiu— i arj valuer this • Jkwtovcb *»£ W 1 
aiefiecunj^cttire^ and indeed the imat*- learjied 
authors can $q do tether 'in a; matter of 3«ob tw?* . 
certainty. .... ' ?• .• . - . •< • . . 

InAbyaa^/bewdes^agreet auttriwof salU 
pks:wbicitf*»ppiy t^at country wtftkoau^nore 
than is neeessary fee home ceaiusaptMM), there »i«; 
onsiieeonfiuese^Dancalai^lid Tignvtwaadjft* f 
centkiagdoras^*4at^p4ainoff<mrdey^oupney, 
one. side whereof. is iecaasledaU Met wiftb>fc pure 
white salt, and in stich quantity that soeie buov 
dcsck e£ cameuv mute anffcuasse&a&sifOJititeitly 
employed iifrcaxmajf, it <to<ifcfferj«ifc< parts e*V the 
»ei^h^pinga>ua^«s^^|»Lss«De parish Abysw 
sinia there-are . winter inaimtaias>of sulpbur, be* 
aides. 1 yasneus ether fattfe* of wbkh.we-have al- 
ready give««eu^ie^aeeoa^ iathepreoedii^ 
Vohiiwe£ihi*wo*Jc.; .: *• * 






t » > 

. SOME parte *£ Nub* aflbwiaot only very toe 
fauit, b*it variety^ n«dieiiial plants, root* and 
dftigs, with oshars; that are entremely noxious. 
One of the me«ftjremarkabfo' productions of this 
•Jastkiad* is*»he*b so«cwhatre*embling our nettle, 
which produces aaeedof such a poisonous and 
.destructive quality* that a. tenth- part of a grain i* 
sufficient to kill a man in a quarter of an hour, and 
a.wbole gf am in an instant. This deadly pro* 
-dtict is made a considerable branch, not only 
oft their tpade, but of the royal revenue, it being 
sold by the retailer for a hundredxlucats an ounce, 
besides which Ike buyer must pay . the like turn 
to the king, and take a solemn oath not to make 
-use of & within hit* dominions : and for this reason 
•it is a capital crime for any private person to sell 
it without the king's permission* 

. The trees of Abyssinia are crowned with a 
•perpetual verdure, and though the inhabitants have 
a scarcity oH fruit, this is said to be rather owing 
to their negligence, than to -any &ult of the soil, 
which is capable of producing as great a plenty 
and variety of them, as any country in, Africa. 
They cultivate theblack grape, peach, sugar-cane, 
-sour pomegranate, some oranges aiid citrons, and 
several kinds of figs $ among others one calked etv- 
sette, grows to a prodigious sisee* During the 
greatest part of the year* the baaks?of the river ace 
adorned with lijiesy jonquil v and a prodigious 
number of flowers unknown in J&repe* 

Some writers tell us incredibte stories of the 
plants of Abyssinia ; and particularly Tellez men- 
tions one called Amagmagda, which has the vir- 
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tue of curing broken and shattered bones in a 
very short lime. H*j likewise mentions the as- 
sazoe, which charms and lays serpents and veno- 
mom^rteatoseetoskep,*** *beseroaet ila €er- 
lain annate againsfc (tot m*tff deadly, bite of a»y 
poiwroous ajutnak Te* India* Jeg^toee gpows 
pkntifuUy in thi&coentry* wboe^hiett ia.eifccefc 
Jeat, and if sppftoiedfby 1 wdolpww. tone tee ;eW 
4am oi< Moses, ^n war . vmien tfaptlatqd t miB' 
duakac* which Racbel b «iA toiiave idioted 
fara he* rival sister. < 

• There is a ssnaU txeeorratbox sacee* gtwwing 
to the height** tbcee or four fret, wkUlittle mar- 
row leaver aed bearing a fruit rtmnhYmg tee 
*&£&*>£ lefmoear* Thmberrkftwfeft speeded 
•dried in the &ira> shrink Jibe Easulndie pepeea* 
terabkek aed. bank, mod dtft* ikie- taw* it m 
taste, but are net so. W, and teerefon&inoet ageee* 
eeta This shi«b^WAf4eottfkiHy i& many paita 
both of upper amTiower J^hiopia* . 

In the semeeountsy taettiaa treecebednkonde 
oralikoarig> which delights m a dry soil, and fee*. 
,quently grows to the thickness of ten, or twelve 
fathoms m. the bedy** bet the foot never goes 
above a feet Under grwai sathat it may beeasi- 
•ly blown dewawt its. fink resembles thai of the 
eolm teee* b%U<i* somewhat lenger> beving a white 
kernel within;jt; bet tfefceativea .n ever ae t it ex- 
-cept m tiraeof famine or great scarcity, it being 
feckeeed a dangeveea lead** causing a sickness 
which -sometimes prove*flttpxfcaL Of the inner 
find they mebea sort ofoieth>aod caaeeaof beats 
of thebody of fitetpdouM 7 -i,* 

.•"-..* , i • i •. ". < \M . /- ; > • '■ 2M - c* 
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NtHK A *sl fenxtas for a rtc* of horses 1be mo* 
pmmmhkwaA ttectte inrthc N*ori«L These animal* 
aoKf«^^^jMboirt«urteelitbaiids highland by 
Mfe JfetMse,; who>h*« given the most accurate ac- 
ceam^ 1bcm, sssey? are «atd to be<&*hf*ed which 
wa*ranMfidtK^4iteN*rtjM:* the Saracen con- 
<so*s% and -tow bee* prfesers/ed unmixed to 
the present time. Our author represents this 
ae towu&tinir atttarar than- the Arabian horse. 
" Wh*t%«BBj w '*ey*-fae; *' the Nuhian horse 
vtOettsnaieitt point of ieetness is very doubt- 
fcMiia asakebeitjg totntirdy different from Chat 
of ttoeAj-absar*; bat if beauttoisyraaietryot parts, 
great aiseaad sii&flgth, tie snost agile, »ervou#, 
4wr eJaat'er sroveaseais* great esdurafcee of fa- 
tigue* doctitty of tea*^, and seeming attachment 
to men beyond tha* of aay other domestic animal v 
ow^rotegeany thing for a atalHbn, the Nabian 
is above ail comparison the most eligible ta the 



The Nabians are Tory jealous in keeping up 
the pedigree* rf tJwfr> homes, which are black or 
*feita ; *art a vast proportion of the former to the 
latter. Oar author etoerrev ttati be never saw 
the coiew wfeteh weeail gt*f * but he has seen 
9eri*eH>rigfat bagra, aaaVe&w inclining to sorrel. 
r i%Hac*l«ae*w«ta^bkar«smdtobe(k^e<ttde^ 
4r£*fc»M«rfthe Jmupan whidi Marroinetand bar 
Jour', hwaacisate iUflCe«otis -fled rrera Mecca: to 
*te*ttnion the flight of the iiegira? No European, , 
ho*rj^er,eaa be expected to pay much negard to 
lMa4egtotlarv4a(ev or to believe that the strength? 
l^4*««^oftbiaiwetdi«fiiQrse4if-owii^^ a*f* 
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virtue communicated *o -ftietint hf them bribe 
Arabian importer arid mV deluded t»»64wfes. 
Mr. Bruce accounts for th£ excdtettcc of these, 
animals upon rational prmtfpte*. * Me%fatartfes, 
that the best horses of this breed are ftutftl k**fae 
tribes of Mowetti and Attttecy, ^wMch^ hWin 
about thirty-six degrees of i*H^4lUktKWj' and 
Dongafa, wich is- situated in twe«yd^fet# 4a-) 
titude, seemed to be the eettre^f^tesetoeeajbr' 
this noble animal. Hence he infers; liia* the 
bounds in which the horse if in. 4*e^grettte«t per- 
fection, are between the twentieth and*h«ty- 
sixth degrees of latitude,* and between thirty *te- 
grees oflongititde east-frofd Greeft**kh*tfnd*he 
banks of the Euphrates. If to the effect* of-dii- 
mate we add the manner of feedmg the Nuhian . 
horses, we shall, probably, have the tntecftu*e»of 
their superiority otfer all others. They a*e kepi 
fat upon dbra, arid suffered to eat nothing gnwtfi, 
but the short roots of grass that are to bo found by 
the side of the Ntte* after the Hadfe«ha*e bewi 
withered by the sun. . 

Several ancient authors take notice of a 6e*c* 
kind of wild bulTs that are>fe»nd in Afeytwnia, 
much larger than ©ur tame ones; and wbich^^rey; 
upon other animals. Agatharchides* who* lived 
nearly two hundred years before <?brkt ix^ke 
first who mentions and describes ¥hfo v a tacfa u* 
bull, and Diodorus Sieirkif.,-PW*y, *nd jttifcn 
seem att to have copied his description t * Ihme 
are very4tefce wild btiMs in Ethiopia, (*a**Mia*/) 
larger than tame ones; and swifter than a^otfcjer 
animal, of a deep y eflo w coloitr, wi«V hh^^fas^ 
and their h^r in verted; 'With ^meuUit^a*i»aitM 
to their eats, andm^eable h*«is ? their ask** 
il as hard a&*% flttt^fcntfc i»i # g0>a t % an*tha^s 
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kmi ii ^ m ^Voik<^ { yr^4 4e*#s." Pjodocu* adds, 
lhrtth»fr flj^ahinp in the night j that after liey 

. ta^ki&A^JfcW beasts they devour them ; find 

H*b.mb&i thejft attack h^rds of cattle they are 

vitftto;ferjj£qdjby the herdsmen nor the number 

«tthe»f 4*§s* I^idolpfcuSj in hi* history of fcthi- 

' i|pia^iA&ata»tW there are bulls in that country* 
twiw^ large- as those in Hungary and Russia; 

; v«*4Ah^ let^ pf the Jesuits frequently mention 

■ ilkm l&rgemM of the Abyssinian oxen. Father 

.Jfefnigr* in b*s account of, the great mogul's 

tipuatrj^ t«tts us* that, among several presents 

irbwh:, two; Ethiopian ambassadors presented 

m tob^u^ngiwbe, there was a prodigious large 

t&Otn of ^bull, lull of civet, which be measured,. 

t mtoMov&d the basis, or thick end, six inches in. 

: cbamterv 

■' } /'ftom these and other authors it appears,* says 

. £tf Htnt31oane.in.the Philosophical Transactions, 
<* thai there h in Ethiopia, and probably in the 
mid Jiwd parts of Africa, where travellers seldom 
come, a very large animal of the ox kind, at least 
twice at big as our bulls, or oxen, with horns 

' pwpocttonably large, but otherwise differing from 
them h> several respects, The, accounts the an- 
cients give of this creature are not perhaps with- . 
out amp fabulous additions; and therefore it 

'YrejttktQ be wished the modern writers who men- 
&KL it &aa\given u* a satisfactory description, 
which notie ©/ them have done ; unless we sup- 
*<mJkf&o bfithe saine with the sukaiorio, or su- 

taotytfe which,Nieuho.ff describes to be of the" size 

., *f*kcgeio#y wtfca s#putlik«a,hog, two long 
HH^ear^ t i^d a, < tbic^ twsfcy t^U ,• its, eyes 

a Oie $toed ;J| Jgjght^tto : head, quite different 

? (itafctJ$fc^S^^ ,% si<le of tfcc 

TOX* Till. <C 
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bead, near the eyea> £*6d tw* long tort*,** 
rather teqth, not quite *> thick *f tiwseet"*eV 
elephant* v 

The camelopardaliv or fttaffe, inhabit* tfctf 
forests of Abyssinia* and other intecior paatt *€ 
Africa* almost as high as Sb mdg aW but is Hd* 
jound in auv of the western toeiif, nor ftntftar 
south than about twenty ^ghtdeffe^of laaiftieW 
This animal has straight onbrdftdidtf tartrate** 
six inches loay, truncated at tfcfe end* atttf taf*a# 
with black hair ; and on the fbnebead 4* a ftftbevw 
cie about two indies high* reseshbiiifg a itoiiet? 
honu The fore legs ace am much laager t*Uaw 
the hind ones ; but the shoWders are etf a* »**£ 
length, which gives a very dispj%>*rtfcMtfftfc 
height between the %e and hind f>axfc& Thar 
head resembles that of a stag ; the neck k ffeMftkr* 
and elegant, and fringed on the upper s&a With 
a short mane : the ears are large 1 ; tfce taii todgf 
with tome bristly-hairs at the end; atttfrtfta OW 
lour of the whole animal i*a»di*ty*-whk«, amrirtiw- 
with broad rusty spots. 

The giraffe appears to be Wy timid ; andhafctt 
been represented as living only by bna w- ifr y 
trees, being unable from the disproportionate: 
length of its fore legs*, to feed' from the gDouwii 
But Mr. Kerr informs us> that it gravel oeeasto*> * 
ally ; at which time it spreads it« fort feet* v«*yr 
wide. In leaping, it lifts up it* forelegs sftd4hftaj 
its hind ones, like a horse whose fore le^a are 
tied. It runs very awkwardly, and vntoy betiatlftjr 
taken. 

Almost every account that has bean ^iVM dfc 
theffiraffc agree in representing its hind (|U:*t*l%) 
as about two feet and a half lower than its wit 
thers: buty from ob«rT*tion» made by the toe- 



t0pfw$wC*f*&Am**Mite*ny in thepmee of 

dDm&t' cilhtffat\ t - i| tppetta/tbai ftAtutaiists 

tog? jtaw gr^rtly fitfsWkei*. in thjfc particular* 

ffto*>^ !*§*«•« kmger tfcaa its. fci#der ones 

4ft ift&ttt tw# t but *ho difference b *ot more 

#>***?*« kuhe*, *Ai&h im * hejghtelseYen feet 

it noMBMqfc* il nray, ho*rt*ver, be rendered ap.- 

$Wras*% mere fOfcajderaWe by the obliquity of 

the thigh bone with respect la the tibia, when 

WWtW/wl wMd< fta* of the humerus to the radius. 

:3$3 g'Nfe N^ ajways been eefehratod ibr the 

jpftge*** 4& i|fld^foiHtio». Amorous Constan- 

aju*, m, * letter (q the prince of F»en«*, dated 

Jtev)#*h* HfcO, gfros aa account of * giraffe 

J E Nqb jfcft*** a* Jroro. JHeaays, it w*s so gen- 

4kb th§t it would oat, brftid, hayi or fruit, out of 

th# fe$4 of* child. * aj|d that, when led through 

titt^ start* it would take whatever food of tfejfe 

JhM *& tiered to it by the spectator* as it pass> 

.#4 aU4flg, • This ctWttter i» confirmed by Mr. 

-Qefidflfh, *v*o relates* that ^ giraffe Which fie had 

. /*$u$&4, aujeredbii* tfr approach it»a$1t lay 

Mf*m tjn ground, without ofering to strike with 

&fc**l** or 4hew*ngat^ inclination to revenge 

-feelf* be* even strojkod it over Us eyes several 

MfW$r whpn- it only closed- them, without any 

fjgp? pi ff^eiUreent. It* throat was afterwards 

cut for the' sake of its skin ; and when in the 

fang* of fifeatk, it strock the groufcd violently 

with it* feet, which seem to be ks principal 

f^fr^ of defence. i 

M* Vj&wopk observes* that both the male and 
fejaale giraffe are famished with horns, which, 
ftop* tkebt size and form, seem intended merely 
4$e ori)Mte*\ : tfoey appear to he excrescences 
^ttoos^ontia,^ tlW^rbre are probably nqt 
C2 
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deci<4t*o«S.— The notion of sotn* wtitersy thfcttfcl 
giraffe cannot feed front* > the ground* is confuted 
by the testimony of M. Vaillaot/ wto asseiiSi 
that k can even drink from driver whose surfttc* 
is lower than ,fhe bank on which the anktwB 
stands ; and M. Vosmaer says* thk* account* $i 
■confrrmed by the structure of* the neck, the- fer+ 
tehr* of which are connects with those of tbfc 
back by a very strong ligaments -. J -«* 

The giraffe klHed by Mr. Gordon*, measure! 
fifteen feet ten* inches from the ground to th* 
top of its head; and the length of the body* 
from the chest to ? the rump, was upwards rf 
-five feet seven inches. M. Vaithmt asserts, that 
he has seen several which were, at feast seven- 
teen feet**high ; and M* Vosmaer was assured 
by some respectable persons, that they had 
lulled giraffes which, including the horns, wertt 
twenty-two feet iti height. The giraffe, or ea- 
x jnelopardalis was evidently known to the Rod- 
mans in early times; for it appears among the 
figures in the assemblage of foreign animal^ 
on the celebrated Pracnestine pavemeat, mad* 
by the direction of SyUa; and is represented 
both grazing and browsing, in its natural atti- 
tudes. It is also said to have been exhibited 
at Rome, among other animals in the Circaea* 
. games. - 

Tho<e who have visited Abys^hwa mention a 
very exttaordinary animal, whiebis probably only 
one of the many species of monkeys. This the^ 
Represent as t)0 bigger than a- cat/ but as leaving 
the free of a man," with a mournful voice* 4 It is 
said to Hre upon the trees, where it is brought 
forth and /Hes ; but is so very wild, tffet k is ^«- 
jwsstble to tame ft; for wlien atfy ofrttem hat* 



bwbM*fc*vMmkg? to Mm *m ***-###* 
HMrsnd tettffcmd *»*# gf i]m*fwi&mrXto' 

mm •Bhhew.lifge^w^nwr* beavai W*lmn «m* 
fWF&yfef 1> Ate partrygM, which- fa#> *wl Hfc W 

t l giWEv Tta*WB*i#*l bint *eceiv$A to mm* £om 
lilt EprtJ«f*e#**» *qwuitMoj. th«toamtfHl **dr 

ifr* vvW^ jM^hM^aJ^, AvhicU » l way be*uuf4 

K<4ffMiHHta4MKW* affletfttar. »«*• -fpqmAMUNl 
mwt*i*nmx) of i^/for«w^fjswa ,49 fttiwiwlp 
jHtfWJBWfeiy *Hrt Ajueiic &*§* ia* aUo»4ed<w4to **li»Q$* 

jfcedth.jMft ^4b^f»i«pbj«f :pr©4*l«4ty^ e ^*ts, 
^bicb^imtfii^ a^e& toff^Mhick qtou4* #* ty 
f&ljpsc; tba.Kftbt pi ^ewn* ant) ,*e,k*y w^ob : pr^t 

yiii€&4k$Qlate. : * . • w ,, <. ; . .* * ..' : -/-r, 



BUILDINGS, 



Wk of the Nite* tbt ftB°^p4 i^ofv\yfeicb jt^aj*)? 

J*i Ponces tiflto^bwmw^*^ Qfw&jfflM 
bufcaqw most 4>fcAto* .q^rirfing^^^flPftt men 
have tam*) rfftH'^^ye^jh^ . Tfa^ aje , bud* 

C3 
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i^^ wl*k* sfco^th* tet&mtehJpmt'hetfoA 
toss hi q«femmyti*n4otb"e*5ut>twtfr^> < " - * «* 

About twdve miles to the *orth-we*tof Serteaa* 
ir* collection ot' rtlfeger oii W^«A*^ troni a 
fafeoat • • *at*t« of that narrate; 4vbe constructed «a 
vera! gttenarie* K#r*# These ar« no <Hbe* ttont 
krge jMCft-dugfin the ffwmd^ *od jwdl ipla^teredVt* 
Hie irtskie with ' clay ; thowiWlod ^MiFtgr*m wbei 
it fctt^to lowest-poce ; an4 atterwatds oove¥ed 
up -and p'totered agww at 4be top • On any fpft*i 
©est of dearth these pit* eroor**^ and the ictfr* 
U lold a€a?ea*DYiafeJe ra*e<-^-Aboat twenty -Joe* 
fnikft north of Hhaddty, tbere -n another set <tf 
granaries, called Wed Atxtod, sttftfcreater than the 
termer; and upon these two the*ti»*»tedcec#the 
AnteprfoeipftHy depends ** ^astftttftepeopte'ate 
continually at war witkeach othw, and direct 4frd# 
ftM^ rather against the crops than the<pemos*ef 
their enemies* the whole* of them would be una* 
*oidably starved, were it not for theses r*90Q*<x&i's 

Gowdar, the metropolis of Abyssinia, is sitaate** 
upon a hiW of considerable height, the top of it 
nearly plain, on which the town is placed. The 
houses are chiefly of clay, and the roofs thatched m 
the form of cones, which is always the comtmctio* 
•rfithin the tropical rains. On the west end of the 
town, is the king's palace, formerly a structure of 
considerable conseqoence? but the greatest oart 
of it is. now in ruins, haying been burnt at differ^ 
ent limes: there is however ample lotting in the 
two lowest floors of it^ arid the audience chamber 
is above ©nembutal red and twenty tee* long. The 
palace and its contiguous buildings are surrounded 
by a- stone waH thirty fee* high* with * battlements 
and <a parapet roof^ from whence thestrtet can be 
*eenw ' - « "» -o •* l -< . .-* .*..:• • * 



^^^•fim#f4»MMvfln» Itajca^taie&toypNaiaj 
we very extenwfei hu#, !••*<, most «toe* of «&V 

jnga* ir I*#*# j $qtta*e, w-hjph ts supposed to have: 
free* ftheefifttre <M *he*e*wvtll*re- aw « forty; #h£»> 
tM^lMBoj)**^ then* are mewrtbetl with hk*j* 
stysphka* The- present rtewii oil Ajwt» contain* 
a^aul six l>¥*d**d" b<>y#c$ ; and it watered by* 
ti»aU atreasnthftfe flowed all Urn y*er from a^otnv? 
tau}».in th© narrow* valky wfce*e stand the *Uev«h 
s^JUiorted obeiiik* ; thu spring is i**e**e<iint»* 
taagqifcert baic* of eoe b*adreds*dhtty feet 
Square, and thence ^carried, at plea^iuceyto' wtfter 
ite neighbouring gardens* . 
* iforiog bia rt*y hi thk c«*otry> Mr» Bnpee vi* 
s^cMhe .reaooim of the Jesuit's convent at Fi#- 
««a*' It is built upon the e*en ridge of a very 
high bill* which rises from the east to the west, 
aud ends m % precipice an the cast; it is al*o 
vesjr tfc*p,t©4be north, and slopes, gently down 
loathe: plain, on tfct south. The convent lis about 
at ■aiJemcircumferenee/ built substantially with 
atones, which are cemented with lime mortar. It 
has towers in the flank* and angles; and, not* 
witlisUnding the injuries it ha*sustaioed, the walls 
amain still entire, to. the height of twenty-fiv# 
feet* It is divkied into three, hy -cross walls 
el eqnal height The iuent division, ueems to 
have beea destined for the convent ; the middle 
for the chyrch; and die- third ir. separated from 
this by a well, and stand* upon a precipioe. 

There are more churches in Abyssinia than in 
any other country $ and though it is, very moun- 
tainous, and consequently the. view ^nwh ob- 
structed, a person seldom see* less than five or 
*ix churches, and if he be on a commanding; 
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man that dies thinks he has atoned Ji?r«il. his wiofcf 
edne^Jf.l^.taufitf aiuijd to ,,e*e<& a i&urchy op 
ba9>bttijt que. JqJus, life tiin^,, {£ U,also obwv* 
able that wherever a victory ha* been vhiiiwb 
ther« a church is erected, in the very, rield thai4# 
cpvered- With the*putrescent todies o£ the; slain* 
J orrjaeriy this was. only *be case wh$n tbe enagiji 
wa* pagan w .iufideU but now *he -same is. ob» 
served when the victorie^rare aver christian* ^ 
T^e sacred edifice* are generally i&uated neaft 
running water, for the cowveaieuca of those purirW 
cations a*d ablutions wluch are derived trorj^ 
the Levitical. law. They are always placed, up«fc 
the top of $ptpe* beautiful ruV, and completely 
HUErpuridfd by row*v*£ the Qttywdrus, or VirgU 
r^iaA cedar, which- grpw*.her§ in great heauty atul 
perfection. , Arooug these oedari are. interspersed, 
at proper dMances* a number # ©f boautitttl cus** 
trees, which grow very .high*, and arej e&fcreipeJjr 

K'cturesque;, $o4&ai upj&tfft add* $a much lotto 
:a.Mty. o£tbe„ C4am&y as the*e churches andth% 
pJanUtipn?^JtH>ut.theai. . 

The cluifcbe^ are aJU rojwl* with thalpked *o©fe» 
and their sufArajts are^pertiect coiie>: the outside 
is surrounded iy % oiuwer of wqadeju pilhu*^«t 
trunfcsof cedar trees, placed. to support the? f difett* 
about eight feet of tlie *pof projecting be > and 
{the waits, and thus forming a» agreeajbie walk, 
or colprmads, jml^ot. weather ok in, rai«> Tfa$ in,' 
tenor i^divided inj,QSjeyer4 paris»as prescribed by 
th£ law of Mo^. The irs£ i* * ciifclv sone- 
what wider than the inner oqe : her e the con* 
gfe^tiottsit,JH^pr3/ v ^ m * s^Uaiej 

$ndthat square,^ serjaig^ed b t y> a\e&or curtail*^ 
£orrj ^ncjtiier, srnaAi' 4ivisipn, . $*$w*rwg {a th* 
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hofy -of ht>lies : this is so narrow that none but the 
mtieat can go intd it* v * 

Nothing embossed, norm relief, ever appears 
id any of the Abyssinkn churches ; as ail this 
would be reckoned idolatry * but they are full of 
pictures, painted upon parchment, and nailed 
upon the walls in a manner -little less slovenly 
nan paltry prints in coon try ale-houses. Some-* 
time*, for a particular churcr>«ihey get a number 
of pictures of saints, ready finished from Cairo; 
<* a style very little superior to these performances 
*rf their own. They are placed like a frieze, and. 
ktmg in the upper part of the watt. St George ge- 
■crafty appears conspicuous with his dragon* and" 
St. Demetrius fighting a lion. There is rio choke 
m the saints ; for they are both' of the Old and 
Kew Testaments, and many that might have beer* 
dispensed with from both. There are St. Pontius 
Mate and his wife; St. Balaam, and his ass; St. 
Sampson and his jaw bone ; and so of the rest. 
Bat the thing that surprised our author most 
was a kind of square miniature upon the mitre of 
the priest who administered the sacrament at 
£dowa, representing Pharaoh on a whke horse, 
plunging in the Red Sea, with many guns and 
pistols swimming upon the surface of the water 
around him. 



CUSTOMS, BTANN-ERS^REtlGldN AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THB' INHABITANTS OF NUBIA 
AND ABYSSINIA. 

THE ^habitant* 1 of Nubia are swarthy, and 
small of stature. Thbse of superior rarik/in the 
keart of tbe country, are clothed in a vest, with- 
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out sfeette^fcuttirccoramoD people only wmp »' 
piece of linen cloth about them,. and' the ckifcken 

f;o quite* naked . Persons of quality, however, wear 
no long robes of tfilk: or cotton ; and th©s» of 
die' women reach to the ground ; the last Mm 
adorn their h^ir with .rings ^nd ottber or4iM*nfei{ 
of gold, stiver, and brass, but -have nothing *oi 
their legs or feet, except sandals _ • ~ * 

Eoth men' and .women aootnt themselves? at 
least once a day, with earner^ grease rafaed witftf 
civet, which they Imagine s?£ens then; slum, and' 
preserves them from cutaneous eruptions 4 o# . 
. which they are so. feasfut,4hftt they confine them- 
selves to the house if they^ observe the smallest 
pimpl* 6n their feces. With the same view of 
preserving iheir skins, though the better sort haver 
a clean cotton shirt ev»ry day, they deep in a 
greased one at night, having no oihsr covering. 
Their bed is a twined builds hi/ie, which this can* 
. &tant greasing softens: »ery much ; it i* atso very 
cool, though it gives, a disagreeable smell to their 
bodies, fraia which they cannot, be freed -by any 
washing. . '• , • ........ v . .-:.- 

, The poorer dass of people live upon \tbe Hour 
of millet ; But the rich ui»ke this into puddings, 
toasting the tiour before a fire, and putting mHk 
and butter into it; besides which they* use beefl 
partly roasted and partly raw. They have very 
fine horned cattle, but' the meat commonly ex- 
posed to salefs camel's flesh ; and it appears that 
the liver and spare«rib of the camel are invariably 
eaten raw. * Hogs flesh is not sold in the market ; 
the common people, however, eat it openly, and 
, (hose in office, who pretend to pay an implicit 
obedience to the precepts of Mahomet, do Ite 
same imsecfietf - '* ^ - *"" 4 * 1 ' '* w 
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The generality of the inhabitants are Mahome- 
tans?- iwtare»seidt© have neither modesty, civility > 
Bar religion; Mr. Norden, who proceeded up the 
Nile a considerable wiy into Nubia, found them 
bate, treacherous, mean, and avaricious, especially 
aoiae of the great, who scruple neither threats nor 
sitreaties to obtain the treasures they dare not 
plunder by open violence. They fight to greater 
advantage on horseback than on foot, for they are 
very expert horsemen; but. as they poison their 
weapon*, the Turks seldom venture to attack 
ahem. 

A French physician named Ponce t, who passed 
through thw country, in his way to Abyssinia, says 
abey are subject to a prince, who wears a long * 
Sfebe* embroidered with gold and silver, fastened 
with a girdle of the finest cotton. On his head he 
Jia^a turban of tee same } but never appears in 
public, without having hi* face veiled with silk 
gauze of various colours. Tjljose strangers who 
sue admitted to pay their homage to him, are oblig- 
ed to pull off their shoes* and kneeling to kiss the 
ground' two or three ti mes.' 

One of the most remarkable customs of this . 
country is that the king ascends the throne with 
a* escpecUtjoo of being murdered whenever the 
general council of the nation thinks proper. The 
dreadful office of executioner belongs to a person 
called the Sid d COo?h, and whb is always a relation 
of the aiboarch himself. The Sid el Coom in o(hee 
at the time Mr* Bruce visitecj this country was 
named Achmet, and was one of his best friend*. 
He had murdered the late king, with three of his 
sons, one of whom was an infant at its mother's 
breast ; and he was* also, in daily expectation of 
performing the same office te Ibe feigning sovt* 
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reign* ThifetMM was by no means reasrved Ota- 
corning Use ii atur eoilua office, butteodily aosw*#* 
ed every ioterrogariotK When asked by eOr «*> 
thor why heajurderai the fcingfs youog sort in tot 
father's presence? he replied, that lie aid it ifeaatt 
a principle of sduty to the king JviroseH, who had ft 
right to see bis wr killed m a lawful and regular 
manner, (which was, by cutting hi^tliroafwitiHi 
sword,) and not in a more painful or. rgnoraBtostt* 
way, which the malice of kit enemies migtot 
possibly have inflicted. * - v* 

The same man observed, that the king wastes*/ 
little affected at the sight of bis son's deaths but he 
was soun willing to cue himself that hefoajuewuV 
pressed tite executioner to let him escape, but £no* • 
wg all his iutreaties ineffectual, he submitted at 
last without resistance* On being asked whether 
be was not afraid of coming into the king's pre- 
sence, -considering the office he fuight possibly haw 
Id perform? be answered, tfcatte was not in the 
least afraid on this account ; that it was his duly to 
be with the king every morning, and very late ia 
die evening; that the king knew he would haae 
no hand in promoting bts death; but 'that, wfeea 
the matter was absolutely determined, the rest was 
only an aihur of decency ; ond it wuiuld undftubte 
edly be bis own choice rather to fell by the band of - 
* relation in private than fay that of a hired 
assassin, in the sight of the populace, ftaady; 
the king's father, having the tfusfortuoe to be tafcen 
prisoner, was sent to Acfeara, to WeHed Ha<~ 
sua tbo governor of that province, to be put to 
deaib there, £ut tbe king, who was a strong man 
and well armed, kept so nwdr open hn guard, 
that Welled cmM hnd a* opportunity of krHiog 
bfj^&L*pjaj»ttiqg him through the Uck wkh a 
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fantife* sr fee* was emaNag hi* heads. For 'this, 
Wettedwaaa*atm4raV|K* 4a death* net on ae- 
**a»t*f the amsder itself, but because, in the first 
place* lie wbo<wa*rw* the frropee e tt acutoooer, had 
paeoswcd .to pat the king to death; and in the 
next^ because he bad done k with a laace, wbere- 
a*tbe4aJy lawful instruaieut was a sword. 
.?QA.tat: deathofany of the sovereigns <*f tfak 
country* the. eldest son ascends the tbrooe; and as 
i*euy of his brothers as can he found are appret- 
hended, and murdered by the Sid ei Copm in the' 
saadtam already related. The princesses are ex- 
cluded from die sovereignty, and are worm of 
than thnseof Abyssinia ; having no jellied income, 
tier being treated in auy degree belter lhai\ the 
{laughters of private persens.-^The icing is obitg- 
edoocesormiife time 4a plough and sow a piece 
of ground; whence he. is named Bututy, " the 
ootmtryaian or peasant;" a title as coflimtJn among 
tlie aaenarctaof Seanaar as Caesar was among the 
Remans. 

Toe royal family were originally negroes; hut 
a* tine kings frequently marry with Arab women, 
tbo white colour of the .mother is communicated to 
her children. Tim is /said to be invariably the 
case whe^i a aegro man ofSermaar marries an 
Arab woman; anu/ithoWseo^uatty good when an 
Arab man marries a negro woman, 

Mr* Bruce gives <a very curious description of 
the queens and ladies at the court of Senaaar. Ha 
had access to them a&aphjancien, and was permit* 
ed tapay bis iristMdooa* lie was first shown in* 
to. a large square apartment, where there were 
about fi% bla^k wowen ail in a state of nudity, 
excepting a narrow pieaa of cotton cloth about 
their waists* As* he waa aatiiug 

vol. trui. * a 
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were all quetifisy one of tberatook him by the hand 
aad^in&shtto another apartment, much better 
lighted than the former. Here he saw three 
women «t ting upon 9 bench coveted with blue 
Surat cloth? themselves being ctotlied from the 
neck to the feet with cotton shirts of the tame co- 
lour. The*© were three of the king's wires: hit 
favourite; w1k> was one of the number, appeared 
{e bo about six feet highland so extremely corpu* 
lent, that our author* imagined her to be the 4arg* 
est ereatune he bad seen next to the elephant and 
, rhinoceros. . Mwr features perfectly- resembled 
those of a negro: a ring of gold passed through 
her under Ijp, and weighed it down till it almost 
covered her- chin, leaving her teeth bam, which 
were smart and vef y fine. The inside of her Up 
wa j blackened with antimony. Her ears reach- 
ed down- to her shoulders, and had the appearance 
of wings: there wa&d gold ring in each of them* 
about five inches in diameter, and somewhat smal- 
ler than a man's little finger; the weight x>f which 
had drawn down the hole where her ear was pi ere- . 
ed, so muchr that three fingers might easily pass 
above; the ring* Her neck was adorned with a 
gold necklace of several rows, one below another, to 
which were hung rows of perforated sequins; 'and 
upon her ankles were two* manacles of gold larger 
than those used^ for chaining felons. The other . 
ladies were dressed much in the same manner , 
only one of them had chain* coming from, her ears 
to the outside of each nostril, where they were 
fastened. A ring was, also, put through the grist 

* 0ot afcthortoald- riot it*a#ne how it was possible 
for a woiteaii tc* walk wkh such curofrewDme ornaments, 
uil be wa* wforme* t^wj w§re, n#ow. 






tie df her $ose, and hung down to.ihe tpeaieg of 
her mouth c having altogether j pro eA jng of the ap- 
pearance of a horse's bridle. 

The present government ♦f : Sennaar. wai esftab- 
y«he^> io the sixteenth century, by * race of ne- 
£roes, named in .their pwjtf language SbiUock. 
This country, together with all the northern .parts 
of Africa, had been overt u» by the Saracens dur- 
ing the rapid conques** of the califcU* ; but instead 
oT erecting any jdMtjtat firineipaJilies. tore, as in 
other parts, they had incorpe«*ed themselves, wiife 
the old inhabitants called shiprfcr4s, wbor* they 
converted to thei* religion. lo 1 604, the ShtfJaok> 
a. people before unknown, came from the western 
banks of the river Bahiar el . Abiad, and conquered 
the country; allowing the Arab*, however, to 
reta'yi their possessions on condition ,of paying ft 
certain tribute. These founded the city oi Sen* 
pa#r, and have ever since continued to carry *fc an 
intercourse with £gypt in the way of .merchandise. 
At the establishment of their monarchy , the whole 
nation ^ere pagans, but soon afyer embraced Ma- 
hometamsm, and took the. name of Fungc; an ap- 
pellation signifying conquerors and fftee citizens* 

The Abjssinian* are generally tail and well 
shaped 4 their complexion % may to termed black, * 
, but some are inclined to tawny or to a reddish 
brown. Among them the oljve is esteemed the 
finest complexion; and next to that, the jet black. 
Ifhey have regular and agreeable features, and 
have neither thick lips, nor Hat noses; and their 
eyes are black, brisk, and lively. They a$e natu- 
ral!/ strong and heajthy, and many of them from 
- 'their temperance live, to a good old age. Mast of 
. then? are so nimble and active,, as to «limb the 
jallest trees, and the steepest rooks, jwitb surprUing 
D2 



€asc and agility. The women greatly excel those 
ef Europe in strength and spright&nessj they breed 
easily, Wd can- take care both of tfiehr infants and 
themselves, wrttiout the assistance of a nurse. 
This indeed is common to all the women in hot 
climate*, except where they are weakened by a> 
sedentary fife. 

Persons of quality wear a fine long vest, either 
of silk or cotton, tied about their waist with a rick / 
scarf; thai of the citizens is much the same, but is , 
only of cotton, they not being allowed to wear silk; 
nor is their cotton of tin? same fineness* The 
common people have only a pair of cotton drawers 
and a kind of scarf, with which they loosefy cover 
the rest of their bodies. As to the women, they 
are allowed to appear as fine as their circumstances 
will admit, ana therefore those of high rank 
usually dress in the richest silks and brocades; 
their upper garments are wide and fall, not unlike 
surplices. Their heads and hair are adorned a 
hundred different ways, and they have rich pen- 
dants in their ears ; besides, they spare no expenee 
m the ornaments of their necks, which consist of 
chains and jewels. Indeed both the men and wo- 
men are extremely carious in the management of 
their hair, on which they lavish a great deal of 
butter, to render it smooth and shining. A vanity 
the more excusable, as none but the emperor is 
allowed to wear any covering for the bead. Their 
dress is chiefly accommodated to the climate, and 
therefore, during the heat of summer, their clothes 
hang as loose as possible; but, in the cooler, sea- 
sons, they bring them closer to their bodies ; and 
the rich then appear in handsome vests, openjwjly 
lo the waist, and closed w kh small buttons. They 
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hfcye&ra^R collars; antf very Iorjg sje$ve$ ? gathered 
ft the wrists. 

* Sortie authors have spoken .touch pf the. temper* 
atiee of 'the - Abyssinians in eating. It appear* 
Hovyeyeri that they frequently regale themselves 
on rav/ fteshi and the following account of aq 
Abyssinian banquet, a.s related by. Mr. Bruce, 
sufficiently demonstrates that they are a barbarous 
pedple, \% ho will, withput scruple, sacrifice, every 
fbelfog of humanity at the shrine of appetite. 

"m the Capital," says our authpr,^ " where one 
Jrsafe from surprise at all time's^ orjn tjievilla^e^ 
yrhfenthe rains have become so ponslaait, that the 
vallfcys are no longer passable ; in a wojd, vyhen % 
jaand can say he is safe at home, and the speax 
and shield are hung up in the hall, a* number 
pf people of both sexes meet together, to dine be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock. A long table, i* 
pl&ced in the middle pf a large room, and benches. 
beside ft; for the guests who have been previously 
invited. A cow or bull is then brought {lose to 
the door, and his Feet strongly tied. The skin that 
hangs down under the throat is cut pnly sq. deep, 
as to arrive at the fat of which it totally consists ; 

„ and by the separatipn of a few'smajl bloodvessels, , 
sir or seven drops of bipod are suffered to fall on 
the. ground, by which the Abyssinians suppose/ 
themselves to have satisfied the inosaic law. Two 
or itfore inhuman butchers then ra.ll to work; on 
the back of the beast and on each side of t lie $pjne 
Jhe^eut'skl]) deep j then putting their finger^ be? 
tw6e$ the flesh and the skin, they begin to strip* 
the bide of the animal haft" way down his ribs, ancj 
so-ott totfte buttock, cutting the skin wberever4t 

. gliders them from stripping the suffering creature 
feare. AH the flesh on the buttocks is then cut pff 
p3 



krsoHd: iquare piww; and 4be ^noAgkw mh& 
the animal makes is a signal fqr thfe£Qa>pa$jr£p? ^ 

*" "There are; then bid before emy g*testj>#H 
si^Ail of plat^f, rouud taites, afeput twice as Wg$ 
as a pancake audfioow what thicker* It i$ Wea^; 
vetted bread made of a grain called 4efr> , and i**? 
different colours, from bbek *t,oJhe colour, of |b«) 
whitest v* heaten bread j Three of four of &* &»e$§ 
cakes are generally put uppermost, fix-, the ; £**& 
of v the person opposite to< whose- seat they- are 
placed; and beneath them are four or five of a 
blackish kind; which eerve ike gttott to wipe ha* 
Angers upon, and are afterwards given to ifoe ser- 
vant for breed to bis dinner. Two or tbree ser- 
vants 'then come, each with a square piece of beef 
hi his bare hands, laying it upon the cakes of teff, 
placed like dishes, down lire table, without a cloth) 
or any thing else. under the m. By thfc .|tme the 
guests have knives in their hands; and their men ' 
have the large crooked ones, which they put to all 
sorts of uses m time of war : the women have small 
clasped knives, such as those which are «oid at 
Birmingham for a penny each. The company are 
so arranged that one man .sits between two wo- 
men; and the man with his long knife cuts a thin 
piece which would be thought a good beef-steak in 
England, while the motion of the ^bres may be 
seen perfectly distinct, and alive ia the flesh. 
No man in Abyssinia, of. any fashion whatever, 
feeds himself, or touches his own-meat. , The wo- 
men take the steak, and cut it in long thongs like 
strings, about the thickness of a little ringer, then 
erossways into square pieces, somewhat smaller 
than dice. This they lay upon a piece of the tetf 
twead, strongly powdered with black pepper and 



foM^^ra^ the* wrap hspi* erurtften piece 
ofbreadtoe a<**ridge, . - < - 

** In the mean time, the nan having put up hft 
ktitfe; w*ta each haiK* resting upon his neighbour'* 
ktJgfr/r#s boxtystooping, hi* head bent forward and 
hi* ttmttb open; tttms*to<tbe one whose oartfidge i» 
#r*T ready; and she shifts the wbeie'of H jntoim 
#^4itll, which is iept *»&ill, that he is in con'tent 
4anger*tf being choked; < This w * mark of grnrt? 
AeW; ■$& Die moretfgnirieri a man would appear, 
ibe larger piece betake m bis mouth; and the 
tbdre nofee bemakes in chewing hy the more po~ 
Jfce**feHs thought to ixa Having ditpatdied this- 
mor^tery expeditiously, hi* next female neigh- 
beW Mds fertn artotfenr cartridge, wruWgoes the 
feme Way, and so on till he is satisfied. B^ never 
dtitfk* tilt he has finished eativg; ami before he 
begins ingratitude to the fair ©nesthat fed him, hfe 
ra&kesup two smaH rolls of the -same kind and 
fbroi f each of his neighbours open their mouths at 
the* same time, White with each hand he puts-tbetr 
portion k>to their mouths. He then ibegins drink- 
ing out of a, forge'handsome horn: the Jodie* eat 
titt they are satisfied, and* then all drink together, 
while* a great deal of mirth and joke goes round, 
without any mixture of acrimony or ill humour. 

*' During all this time the unfortunate victim at 
the 'door is bleeding indeed* but bleeding little i 
ibr as long as hk tormentors can cut off the flesh 
from His bones/ they do not meddle with (he thighs, 
or the parts where the great arteries are. At last 
they fall upon the thighs likewise, and soon after, 

- ' *Tne Ahyssintans bay* a prowb thatsays, " Beggars , 
♦ac^ -Uiicvcs ooiy c*t ani^ii pieces or v^itfumt making £ 



the animal, Weeding te death; becomes so tol%V 
that the cannibals who haye the rest of ft to eat, ; 
fimi iM^ea^ly dirfcwlt to separators 4esb froin 
(h* bones w itfi tl*k feet**, iifce dtp*" . '' ^ * 

The Aby*«iuam^*t *o' m'A$ &* watea fowF, ' 
notewea thi^goaae, which wtS4*tatt>*4 a great 
delicacy |p £gy pt. The teoson of *&* js, that upM 5 
ocUheic coe Teuton to judaic, they were obliged ' 
to ,rfilinqvii4i. tbeiriptient manicip^ customs *f 
for as tkqr w*re.«onttaiy to it* Mosaic*! la> ; *n<t 
the anjsaals of their county not corri^pohding ifl, • 
fown, kiod,4ir pan*?, with *We mentioned in* 6m 
Septuaflin*, it ha* followed that many people of* 
each class jjwoyr walk ipheJbe* such animal are ' 
cleau or not. a*d are mwi I lieg t^ violate the Ut^ m 
a#y one instant througbnOt MncWs^ncUngit. 

-^though Jbe Jesuits b»w written a great deaf 
afcpwt marriage And polygamy, yet ttore is nothing 
jyjjjch may fce asserted more trtily, than that there 
is no fud? thing a^warriageia Abyssinia^ * unless ';' 
lhat whjjii it ooalracted b^ *rmtutf consent,* subsist i. 
4ng only till disotacd. by dissent of one or other, : 
and to be renewed as often a* it is agrcabie to both* 
parties. Mr. Bruce tells u», that he was once *? 
Hoscajpa in presence of 4hg Ucgk4 t where, in the 
circle, there ^ejje seven men who had^allbeeri |be> * 
husband irfa wqpqwsiof^MfctXjuaii^, but*iOne-of 
them was the happy, spouse at that titfre. " 

Upon separation, they dtvtd* the children. 
The eldest son fails to iJte4**>therJs first' choice, 
and theddes* daughter to t*#fether. If there be 
but one soa heis the right of the mother; and if ' 
tne numbers are unequal after the first election, this " 
l^stai^tiivided by tot. Qbere isfca suclwlistinc^"' 
tioo-asfegitimate ano^iltewtiiftale- children, rrflny ' 
thejuonaxchv tolhe-humbWst peasant; for supjtosf ^ 
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hag amy one of their marriages valid, aft the issue of 
the rest mast be aduUerous bastards. 

In computing their time, the AbjrssintaBsr- bar* 
continued the use of the solar year. Diodorcis Si- 
cuhjftsays, "they do not reckon their time by the 
moon, but according to the sun, thirty day* consti- 
tute their month, lo which they add lire days and 
the fourth port of a day, and thw completes their 
year* WhencetbeydenvethenaiBeoi" their ooxjoihs 
cannot be possibly ascertained, as they have no 
signification in any of the languages of Abyssinia/* 

One method of describing tune among these 
people h peculiar to themselves. They read the 
whole of the lour evangelists tvisrj yeas, m their 
churches* beginning with St. Matthew, proceed- 
mg to Mark, Luke, and John, in order. Wheq 
speaking of any particular events therefore, they 
say, " it happened w the days of Matthew/* that 
is, in the first quarter of the year, whilst the gospel 
of St. Matthew was jet reading m thechnrcbes. 
The time of the day is computed in a very arbitra- 
ry irregular manner* The twilight is very short, 
almost imperceptible, and was sttU more so when 
the court was situated farther lo the southward in 
Sboa. As soon a* the son fan's below the horizon, 
night comes on, and all the stars appear. This ' 
terror, the twilight, they have chosen for the begin- 
ning ef^beir day, and call it naggi- which is the 
very time tjie twilight of the morning lasts. Thu 
same is observed at attjht, and meset k meant to 
signify tbcHptant of banning twilight, between 
the suns fwjjpg below the horizon, aod the stars 
appearing.^ IMicUday is caRed tutor, a very old 
word, signifying culmination, or a thing being 
arrived at the highest part of an arch. AH the 
test of times they describe, in conversation, by 
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pointing out the pjnce in the heavens wbere the 
sun was, when such and 'such circumstances hap*- 
pened. , 

Mr. Bruce observes, that nothing can be more " 
inaccurate than ajl Abyssinian caJculations; Jpry be- 
sides their ignorance of arithmetic,, their. aversjo# 
to study, and a number of fanciful combinations by 
which every particular scrjbe or monk distiu* 
guisnes himself there are obvious reasons why 
there shduld be a variation between their chrono- 
logy and ours. Our years begin pn Jthe first p£ 
January j and theirs on the first day of September, 
so that there are eight months difference between 
us. . And in. the reigns of their roonarchs they sel- 
dom mention either month or day. beyond an* even v . 
number of years. Supposing then, it ,tye known 
that the reign of ten tings extended from such to 
such a period, where ail the months ana 1 <Jays are 
comprehended, when we come to assign to each 
pf tiiese an equal numjber of years, without the 
correspondent months and days,, it \s .pJajn thaf 
when all the separate reigns are added together, 
the one sum total cannot correspond with the 
other, but will be more or Jess than the just tinae 
which each prince swayed the sceptre. 

The Aby^iniaps assert that the Christian reli- 
gion, was first introduce^! iutp iht'ir country by the 
eunuch, pjf prime minister*, of queen Candace, 

Fho returned intp Ethiopia after bis bajftjsm by 
hilip, and instructed his rova! jnistresf jh the truths 
of the gospel. But the rftapfiTK- of tJ fMh urdi wa* 
' settled about the y ear 3 3^oy Fr umtJRi <, bi s 1 1 o p 
of Axum, who was sent into AbjSnia by Si # 
- Athanasjus, then sjtting in Hie chair of* Si. Mark at 
Alexandria, ft appears, therefore, ifrat"ih« true 
* religion pi the 'Abyssinia us, which they receive 4 
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under their first bishop, was that of the Greek 
church i arid every right and ceremony in the 
Abyssinian church miiyDe found and traced up to 
its origin in the Greek church, while both* of 
them Were orthodox. 

Frumentiu^preserved Abyssinia untainted with 
heresy till the day of his death ; but after that event 
the monks of Egypt introduced the detestable 
doctrines of Aruis, afid other heretics, by which the- 
church soon became infected. 

It was settled by the first general council that 
'one baptism only was necessary for tbe regenera<< 
♦ticin of man and listing him under the banner of 
Christ. The Jesuits, however, affirm that in Abys- 
sinia all adults were re-baptised every yeir j and 
the following narration is extracted from the tra- 
vels of Mr. Bruce, who was an eye witness of tbe 
ceremony here introduced to the notice 6f our 
readers* 

*' The small river running between the church 
of Adowa and the; Nile, had been dammed up for 
several days ; the stream was scanty, so that it . 
scarcely overflowed. It was in places three feet 
deep, in some, perhaps, about four. Three large 
tents were pitched- here the morning before -the 
fqasi of the Epiphany. About iriidfligh£ the 
monks and priests assembled, and began their 
prayers and psalms at the water side; one party re-* 
Jieving another: and at dawn of day, the governol 
Welleta Michael, came thither with some soldiers. 
"As*aeoq as the ma began to appear, three 
large crosses of wood were carried by three priest* 
dressed in their sacerdotal robes * each of whonv off 
coming to "the side of the river, dipped his cro»* 
into tbe water, whilsta confused; firing, sidrmish- 
ing and praying went oa together* Th^priwt* 
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with iiiecrosaes then Mjumed,<*!e<of ihetr^uifcbcr * 
carrying sovwwhat feat than a* English quart of 
,«fcater to a, silver chaifoe. On aypwjoching Wet- 
)$ta Michael* «ne of the priests took an mad* water 
a* he crald hold iu fa's fowls a§id*pi«ivkteri it «p- 
pn bis head, bolting the cap at the «tfae-4k»eto 
Che governor's nxMitli, and sayi ng at the s«*<s.uran 
"May God bless you/' Ttelfcro*icr**ws were the* 
>r<ougbt forward to Wetfekt Michael, and lie fcks- 
ed them. The ceremony of sprinkling the water 
w*$ afterward? repeated to aft the great men m 
the .tent. Some of them not contented with asper- 
sion, received the water in the palms of their 
bands and eagerly drank it ; and after the wlrfrie of 
the governor! company had been sprinkled, the 
ctotoea returned lo the river, their bearers singmr 
haileiojabs, and the darmishtng and firing suit 
4x*itfeu*ng." , « 

Our author observed that soon after the gover- 
nor had been sprinkled, two horses and two mules 
belonging lathe Ras Michael and Ozoro £suVr; 
came and were washed. Afterwards the soldier* 
went in and bathed their hones and guns; arid 
heaps at platter and vessels that had been used by 
Jews or Mahometans, were brought to be pfcrihW. . 
Front Mr. Bruce** account, « however % tins cere- 
mony seems rather intended for a solemn Justrattoir 
or purification, than for the rite of baptism, pro- 
perly socaUecj. 

. ;The Abyssinians receive the sacrament in both 
kinds, in unleavened bread and in the* gra£e, 
bruised with the husk tcgRher'as-it grows; so 
that it is a kind of marmalade, and. is- given in a #ut 
Spoon. Whatever the priests may pretend, some, 
mixture seems necessary to keep it from ferment- 
ation Up the state that ki&;in, unless the dried cltts*: 
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ter be bruised just before it is used; for it it- 
little more Mid than common marmalade, but ig . 
perfectly the/grape arf it grew, bruised stones and 
skin together. 

It is a mistake that there is no wine in Abyssinia, 
for » quantity of excellent wine is made at Dreeda, 
abeut* thirty mites from Gondar, which might 
supply a greater quantity than could be necessary 
for tbe celebration ©f the eucbaristln all Abyssinia s 
twenty times over. The people themselves are 
not very fond of wine, and, plant vines in one 
pfaee only $ but a smalt black grape of an excellent 
flavour grows plentifully in every wood in 
Tig*. ' 

Earge pieces of bread are given to the commit* 
meant* in proportion to their quality ; and our au- 
thor asserts, that he has seen some great men, who, 
from the respect the priest bore them, had such a 
large portion of the loaf put into their mouths, 
that water actually ran from their eyes, from their, 
incapsdity of chewing it.~- After receiving thr 
.sacrament -in both kinds, a pitcher of water is 
brought, of which the communicant drinks a large 
draught. He then retires from the steps of the 
inner division, where the administering priest 
stands, arid, turning his face lo the wall of the 
church, repeats a private prayer, withr seeming de- 
cency iamd attention. 

Before we dismiss this subject, it may be pro- 
ber to present our readers with an anecdote whidt 
happened a few months before Mr. Bruce's arrival 
in Abyssinia, and was accidentally told him by the 
priest of Adowa, on the very day of the Epi* 
phany. * - . ' 

« The surtday before Ras Michel's departure 
(iom Adowa, he. went to church in great pomp, 

vol. vm. fr 
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iuid there received the sacrament. There hap*- • 
pened to be such a crowd to see him, that the cou- 

. secrated' wine was thrown down, and .spilt upon 
the. stej» where, the coinjmuokants $tood at receiv- 

„lf\fy Some hay was iustai\Uy gathered and sprin- 
kled upon i^ tooovef it;, and th^ communicant* 
cojtfiiuled. the. service tift the, end, treading thai 
Juiy uwier foot. 

" This giving great offence to some of the 
pr jests, it was toM Michael, who, without explain- 
ing Mnwlf, said only, " A* to the feet of throw- 
ing the bay, they are a parcel of hoga and know 
no better/* These few words had galled the 
trie&ftf Adowa, who, with great secrecy, begged 
Mr- Bruce would inform him what was his opinion 
of the, circumstance, and what would have been 
done* in. such a case, in England, pur author to W . 
liixn^ that the answer to his auestion depended upr 
on two things, which being Vnown, his difficulties 
.would be very easily solved. " If/' said he, .^.yog; * 
fyeUe.v^that the wine. spiljt upon the steps, and after- 
Waxd^ trodden under foot,. was really, the blood of 
Je^aw Christ,, then you was guilty. of a most horrid 
crime, and yoi* should cry upon the mountains to 
povqr you ; a* ages of atonement are n#t sufficient 
to expiate it. §ut if, pn, thecontrary,you believe, 
as many Christian churches do, that the wine,, not- . 
withstanding consecration, remained in the cup ' 
nothing more than wine A but was only the symbpl 
qf Christ's blood of the- New Testament,} then, the 

- spilling it upon the steps, and the (reading upon^it 
afterwards,, having been merely accidental and 
out of your power to prevent, you are to humble 
yourself, and sincerely regret that sa irreverent aa 
accident happened inj^rbajvjta^d inyour lima; 

fcuf as you did hot intend it, and could not prevent 
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it, the consequence of an accident, where inatten- 
* tton is very culpable, will i>e kaputed to you, and 
nothing farther/' 

The priest di!clared to Mr. Bruce, with -the 
greatest earnestness, that lie never did believe that 
' the elements in the eucharist Were converted, by 
consecration, into the real body and blood of Christ. . 
He said, "however, that he believed this to be tlie 
Roman-catholic faith; but, for hid own part, he 
conceived that bread was bread, and wine wa» 
wlrie, even'' after consecration.— Prom this exam- 
ple, which occurred accidentally, and was not ih« 
frttit of interrogation, it appears that some at least 
atnortg the Abyssinians do not believe the real pre- 
sence m the eucharist ; but the majority may pro* 
\ bably hold a contrary Opinion. 

The Abyssinians are not at all agreed about the 

state of Soul* before the resurrection of the body. 

; The fceheral Opinion is, that there is nO third state ; 

|*bu( : that the souls Of f>i6iis nten enjoy the beatific 

w Vision immediately after .the separation from th* 

Body. This doctrine, however, is contradicted by 

their practice ; for when any person dies, ahnsi 

are given rfnd prayers are offered for the departed 

soul, which mutt certainly be useless if it were 

supposed Jo be already in the presence of God, 

and in possession of eternal felicity. 

„ ' The ceremony called incision is an usage fre- 

■ quent, and still retained among the Jews, though 

positively prohibited by their law. As soon as a 

near relation dies in Abyssinia, a brother, parent, 

Or cousin gefman, every woman in that relation, 

lacerates the skin of both her temples with the 

nail of her little finger, which is suffered to grow 

to a considerable letogth for this purpose : hence 

it appears that either a wound 'or a scar may bo 

*2 
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sjeen in almost every fair fece in Abyssinia ; and • 
fa the (dry season, when the troops are engaged in 
war, these wounds seldom have liberty to heal 
till peace and the armies>return with the rains. 

The crown of Abyssinia is hereditary, and has 
always been so in one particular family. It is, 
nevertheless, elective in this line, and there is nei- 
ther* law nor custom which gives the eldest son 
an exclusive title to succeed his father. 

In order to prevent the anarchy and confusion 
of blood which seemed likely to attend the muJU 
tiplication of heirs in the royal family, it was 
deemed expedient to confine the young princes, 
in a good climate, upon the mountain of Wechne, 
and to maintain them at the public e^pence, 
fhey are there instructed in reading and writing, 
^nd a certain quantity of gold is allowed by the, 
state for their maintenance; yet they are often 
treated with severity, and, in troublesome tiniesj 
»re liable to suffer death upon the slightest mis- 1 
representation. While Mr. Bruce was in Abyssi- 
nia, their revenue was so grossly misapplied, that 
some of them actually perished with cold and hun- 
ger by the avaricious ras neglecting tp furnish them 
with necessaries. Nor had the king, as far as 
our author could discern, that fellow feeling one 
might have expected from a prince rescued from 
that very situation himself. - 

When, upon the demise cjf a king, hjs sons are 
old enough to govern, and, by some accident, 
not yet sent prisoners to the mountain pfWechn£, 
the eldest generally takes possession of the* throne 
by the assistance of his father's friends*; .but if no 
heir is then in the low country, the new sovereign 
is always chosen by the minister, wljpse will passes, 
for that of the people ; $nd his inclination an$ W 
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terests always induce him to chase an in* 
fanitj whom he afterwards directs, during the 
minority. 

From-this source are derived all the rh is fortunes 
of this unhappy country. This very defect arises 
from a desire to institute a more than ordinary per- 
fect form of government; for the Ahyssinians'Jirst 
position was,' " Woe be to the kingdom whose so- 
vereign is a child ," and this they knew must often 
happen when succession is left to the course of 
nature. But when there was a choice to be made 
out of two hundred persons, all of the same family, 
and all capable of reigning, they conceived it must 
be their own fault if they had not always a prince > 
of proper age and qualifications to rule the king- 
dom. But this mode of reasoning has proved fal- 
lacious. 

The king is anointed with plain oil of olives, 
which, being poured upon the crown of his head, 
he rubs into his long hair with both his hands. The 
crown is a kind of helmet, in the shape of a priest's 
mitre, covering the forehead, checks, and neck. 
The outside is a mixture of gold and silver, en- 
riched with beautiful niligree work; and it is 
. lined with blue taffety. 

In his marriage the king uses no other ceremony 
than this : he sends an officer to the house where 
the lady resides, informing her, it is the king's 
pleasure that she should remove immediately to th0 
palace. 'She then dresses herself in her nest ap- 
parel, jtod immediately obeys. Thenceforwar4 
an apartment is assigned her in the palace, and » 
house given her elsewhere in .any part she cbuses. ' 
Then when she is made iteghe, the king orders drte 
of the judges to pronounce in his presence that he* 
ftke< monarch) has chosen his handmaid for hi* 
* 3 
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quee'n > upoi\ which the crown is placed on \\Qf 
Head, but she is not anointed, '* * ■ * 

The king goes to dmrcli regularly, liis guards* 
taking possession of every dpof and avemie' through 
which he is to pa$i; and no persons are allowed to 
enter with him, excepting two officer* of hi$ 
feed-chamber, who support him. He kisses the 
threshold and side posts of th^ church door, and 
the steps before the altar, and then rettirm home :' 
sometimes there is service in the churCh, sometime* 
there is not ; but he takes* honotke of the di Iference. 
He rides up stairs ' into the presence chamber on 
his mule, and hghts immediately on the carpe( 
before the throne. 

The officer called Serach Massery begins crack- 
ing a whip and making a noise worse than twenty 
French postillions at the door of the palace, 'every 
morning before dawn of day. This singular prac- 
tise is intended to chase away the hyaenas; an<$* 
is also the signal for his majesty to rise; as he sit* 
in judgment every morning lasting, and after that,, 
about eight o'clock, he goes to breakfast. 

There are sik noblemen of the* king^s own chu- 
sing, who are called Baalmaal, or gentlemen of 
the'bed-chamber, and four of them are always with 1 
him. J\ seventh, called Azeleffk el Camisha,'ftr 
gtoorri of the stole, who is keeper of the ward- 
jobe'dhd tlTst officer of the bed-chamber. These 
officers with the black slaves arid some rAhers, 
serve the monarch as menial sefrvrintsy atid are 
in a decree of familiarity with htm unknown to the 
rest of the subjects. '' : " 'i 

' When trie king' sits ^o consult upon civil rrmttere* 
^Importance, he ftslrUt upft* a kind fcf box *>pi 

Sfcite to the heid of the ctam*!' table.* 'The jier^ 
nswhodelibe'rateskritHhe'tahlei arid£We*tte«3 
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opinions, according to their rank, the youngest or , 
Ipwest officer always speaking first The first that _ 
give their votes are the sbalaka, or colonels of the 
household troops. The second are the great butJers, 
nien that have the Charge of the king's drink. The 
third is the badjerund, or the keeper of that aparU 
ment in the, palace called the lion's house; and v 
after these the keeper of the bapquetting house, 
The next is called lika magwa&s, an officer that 
aIways*goes before, the king to hindejr tl>e pressure 
pf the crowd. After the nka magwass comes the , 
palambaras; after him the iit-auraris; then the 
gera kasmati, and the kanya kasmati ; after them 
the dakakin billetana geeta, or the under chamber- 
lain ; then the secretary for the king's commands ; 
after htm the right and left azages ot generals; 
(hen the rak massery and basha; and after these the 
the kasmatis of pamot, Samen, Amhara, and; 
Tigre, the last of whom is called Nebrft, as being 
governor of Axum, or keeper of the book of the 
raw supposed to be tjiere. 

After the governor of Tigr£. comes the acab saat, 
or guardian of the fire and the chief ecclesiastical 
officer of the king's household. After him comes 
(he first master of the household ; then the betwur 
det or ras : and last of all the king gives his sentence* 
Which is final, vnd sends it to the table, from the 
balcony wjhere he is then sitting,, by the officer 
called Kal-Hatz<§. • 

* It is a constant practice in Abyssinia to beset 
the king's doors arid windows within his hearing, 
and there, from morning till night, to cry aloud 
for justice, in a complaining tone, and in all the 
different languages they are masters of, in order 
to iheir being admitted to have their supposed grie- 
vances heard. In a country so ill governed a* 
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Abyssinia, and so perpetuallly involved to war, it 
may be easily supposed there is tto want ©fpeopte 

, vtixo have real, injuries to complain of. But if it 
Werenotso, thisis somuchtbe constant usage, that 
when, in the rainy season, few persons can ap- 
proach the capita), a set of vagrants are maintained 
and paid for the sole purpose of crying and lament- 
ing, as if they had really been much injured ; and 
this they affirm is for the king's pleasure, that fee 
may not be lonely by the palace being too quiet, 
This of all their absurd customs was the most in- 
tolerable to Mr. Bruce. Sometimes, while busied 
in his apartment in the rainy season, he was enter- . 
tamed with a concert of sighs, groans and com- 
plaints, so artfully performed that no ear could dis- 
tinguish but that it proceeded from real distress. 
Our author was often s6 surprised as to send the 
soldiers at the door to bring in one of the performers ; 
and upon asking what misfortune Iwidbefallenhim, he 
would answer very composedly, that nothing wa* 
the mattery but hearing from the, soldiers that 
Mr. Bruce was retired to his apartment, he and 
his companions had come to make a noise under 
his window, to da him honour before the people, 
lest he should be melancholy by being alone ; and 
therefore hoped he would order them something to 
drink, * that they might continue with a little more 
, spirit. The violent anger he fell into did not fait to be 
punctually reported to the king, at which he 
wpuld laugh heartily; and sometimes he himself 
was hid not far off, for the sake of being a specta- 

• tor of the European's heavy displeasure. 

Tn various instances* there is a striking simila- 
rity between the political institutions of Abys- 
sinia,' and those of ancient Persia and Egypt. 
In Abyssinia it is considered as a fundamental 
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* Jaw of the . land, that none of the royal family 
who has arty deformity or bodily defect, shall be 
permitted to ascend the throne ; and therefore if 
a prince happens to escape from the mountains 
of Wechne, and to be afterwards taken, tje is 
mutilated in some of his members, .that he may 
. be disqualified from ever succeeding. In Persia 

. the same was observed ; for Procopius informs us, 
that Zanies, the son of Cabades, was excluded 
from the throne, because he was blind of one 
eye, the law of Persia prohibiting any person 
tnat had a bodily defect from assuming the reins 
of government. 

; The kings of Abyssinia were seldom seen by 
the populace ; and this absurd usage formerly 

| gave rise to many abuses. In Persia it produced 

i two officers, called the " king's eye," and the 
"king's ear/' who had the dangerous employ- 
ment of seeing and hearing for their sovereign. 
In Abyssinia, it created an officer called the 
u king s mouth/' who promulgates his decrees, by 
saying, " Hear what the king says to you ;" and 
what follows has the force of law. 

The Abyssinian rnonarchs enjoy an absolute 

{>ower in all causes, ecclesiastical and civil, the 
ands and persons of their subjects, are equally ] 
their property, and every inhabitant of their king- 
dom is born their sjave : if lie bears a higher rank 
it is by the king's favour : for his nearest rela- 
, tions are accounted nothing better. This was, 
also, the case in Persia. f 

It always has been the custom of the kings of 
Abyssinia to marry what number of wives they 
think proper : these, however, are pot all queens, 
but one of them called tfie iteght, is considered 
particularly as queen, and upon her head is 
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placed the diadem. Thus it appears that Aha r 
suerus, king of Persia, loved Esther, who had 
found grace in his sight more than the other vir- 
gins, and he placed a golden crown upon her 
head. 

The Persian monarch, in all expeditions, was 
attended by judges. Six judge* always attend 
the king of Abyssinia to the camp, and before 
them rebels taken on the field, are tried and 
punished. Sometimes the king judges capital 
crimes himself; in which case, no man is con- 
demned to die for the first fault, unless it be of a 
very heinous nature : in general, also, the former 
life and merits of the prisoner are weighed against 
his immediate guilt ; so that if his first behaviour 
has had more merit towards the state than his 
present delinquency appears to have injured it, 
the one is placed fairly against the other, and the 
accused is generally absolved when the king 
judges alone. Darius, king of Persia, had con- 
demned one of his judges to be crucified for cor- 
rupt practices ; but when the mart was about to 
be nailed to the cross, the king, considering the 
many good services he had done previously to 
this offence, ordered him to be set at liberty. 

In Abyssinia, when a prisoner is condemned 
in capital cases, he is not again remitted to 
prison, but is immediately carried away, and the 
sentence executed upon him. The same was th« 
practice in Persia, as appears from Xenophon, 
and more" plainly from Diodorus. 

One of the capital punishments in Abyssinia 
is the cross. Socinios first ordered Arzo, his com- 
petitor, who had fled for refuge to the king of 
theFaksha, to be crucified without the camp.- 
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The same punishment was frequently inflicted 
lyrYtbe kings of Persia, 

Stoning to death is the next capital punish- 
ment in Abyssinia* and is chiefly inflicted upon 
strangers, cabled Franks, for supposed heresy. 
The catholic priests that have been detected in 
Abyssinia, of late years, have been stoned to 
death, and their bodies still lie in the streets of 
Gondar* covered with the heaps of stone which 
occasioned their death. In Persia we find, that 
Pagorasus (according to Ctesias) was stoned by 
order of the king ; and it appears that Pharna- 
cyras, one of the murderers of Xerxes, suffered a 
Similar death. 

Among the capital punishments of Abyssinia 
may he reckoned the plucking out of eyes, which 
is generally inflicted upon rebels. Mr. Bruce 
informs us, that after the slaughter of the battle of 
Fagitta, twelve chiefs of the Galla, takeji pri- - 
sonets hy Ra> Michael, had their eyes torn out * 
and were afterwards abandoned to starve in tbe 
valleys below the town. Several rebel noble- 
men of TigrS, underwent the same misfortune; 
and it appears that not ons of them diet) in cori- 
sequence of the- opjeration, though it was per- , 
-formed in the most brutal manner, with an iron 
forceps, <wr puacer s.^ 

. The. bodies of c/iminals who have been put to 
death for treason* murder, or violence on the 
'fci&hway, *Ve seldom jburied in Abyssinia. The 
streets of Gondar are strewed with their limbs, * 
i*b*ch bring4he wild beasts into the city in such 
numjiexs, as soon as it is dark, that it is almost 
impossible to walk foom one. house to another in 
safely. . ^ 

, Notwi thstiuldlng th* Abyssinian* were so anc;- 
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enily and nearly connected with Egypt, .tfjey 
never seem to Jiave adopted the use of paper or 
papyrus ; hut imitated the practice of the Per- 
sians in writing upon skins; and this custom 
they retain to die present day. From the great 
resemblance in customs between the Persians and 
Abyssinians, we might be induced to conclude, 

,. that the Abyssinian* were a coteny of Persians ; 
but it is well known that this was not the case. 

.. The customs mentioned as peculiar tq Persia, were, 
in feet, common to all the countries' of the East ; 
and they were lost when those countries were 
over run and conquered by those who introduced 
barbarous customs of their own. The reason 

, why we have so much knowledge of the Persian 
customs is, thattliey were written and so not liable 
to alteration. The history which treats of those 

. ancient and polished nations, has preserved but 
few fragments of their manners from the ruins of 
time ; while Abyssinia, at war with nobody but 
itself, has preserved the ancient customs which 
it enjoyed in common with all the East, arid which 
were only lost in other kingdoms by the invasion 
of strangers, v 

* The Egyptians made no account of the mother 
whatever her state might be : if the father were 
free thqichild was considered free also- Thi* is 
precisely the case in Abyssinia; for the king\ 
child by a negro slave is as near in succeeding to 
the. crown as any one of twenty princes \vhu 
are older than that one, and born of the nobler 
women of the country, . ^ . . 
<The AbyssJnians neither*, e'ai ribr drmk'With 
strangers, though AeyjwnnJ^asggn an)( tea&on 

. for^ k this "singularity, an^ it js^ ^'t^^ecom* a 
•■:• #enj prejudice^. bexaj^jn^ Qj4y oc&sibttrfor 
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the, regulation is lost. They break or purify, how- 
ever, every vessel £ stranger of any rank has ate 
or drank in. The custom, therefore, is evidently 
borrowed from the Egyptian*, and they have care- 
fully 'retained, it, 'though the Egyptian reason does 
; no longer horn. It 'was deemed an act of im- 
piety in Egypt to eat a calf ; and the reason was 
obvious, they worshipped the cow. In Abyssinia 
no man eats veal, although every one is willing to 
feast on the flesh of a cow : the Egyptian reason 
no longer subsists, as in the former case, but the 
prejudice still remains. 

" The men in Egypt did neither buy nor sell in 
the market ; and the same is the case now in Abys- 
sinia, insomuch that a man would be accounted 
infamous for going to the market, to buy any 
thjng. He cannot carry water nor bake breaci ; but 
he must wash the clothes belonging to both sexes, 
and in this function the wonien cannot assist him. 
It is evident that this buying in the public market 
by women, must have ended whenever jealousy 
or sequestration of that sex began : hence it termi- 
nated at an early period in Egypt ; but, for the 
Opposite reason, it subsists in Aby ssirilti to the pre* 
sent day. '"' ' ' 1 ' 

In speaking of the military force *bf Abyssinia, 
Some authors have used great exaggelrtftioWs, fbr it 
doe* not appeaf that an v king of this country e>er 
commanded forty thousand' effective mthf, upon 
any emergencywhatev&, eb&fflsivte of life house- 
hold troops.— ~Tht iAby^sfarafn staHHaYds are large 
If^v^s, , surmounted at t^f!6fVfi hollow ball ; 
hek>w this, is a tube, iri wTyicn* '(he^aff is fixed ; 
. and imiteahrtety upder^He^all i^"a pTe<*eofVilk 
. cut forked like a vane, And sel8oi^ f rrfucH brWter. 
The standards of 'thrHrrfaritry v hav^ihdriags 

VOf,,V{II. f 
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painted two colours cross ways, yellow, whiter 
jed, or green. The cavalry have all a liontipqn 
their flag; and on that of one division is a.yeltow 
lion with a white star above it, alluding to those 
prophecies, " Judah is a young lion/' anjc^/' Tbsee 
shall come a star out of Judah. " . . > 

The king's household troops should consist of 
,about eight thousand infantry, two thousand of 
'^vhich carry firelocks, and supply the place c£ 
'archers ; bows have been laid aside for near ja. 
•century, and are now only used by Waito Shauj- 
galla, and some other (barbarous nations. These 
troops are .divided -into four companies., each under 
ashalaka, , which answers to an English cojonej. 
* Every twenty men have an officer, every fifty -a 
second, and every hundred a third ; thai is, every 
twenty have one officer who commands them, but 
is himself subject to another officer who com- 
mands the fifty ; so that there are three officers 
who command fifty men, six command a hun- 
dred,and thirty command five hundred, over wham 
is the shalaka. This body, when complete, i* 
called fcl, which signifies an apartment, because 
each of the regiments goes by the name of one ' 
of. the king's apartments. For example, there is 
a room called Anbasa Bet, or the lion's house. ; 
and a regiment bearing the same name, has the 
charge of that apartment : there is another called 
Jan Bet, or the elephant's bouse, which gives iU 
name to another corps j anfUoon wjth the iresi. 

There are four regiment* which depend entibefy 
upon the king, and have the charge of his person 
while in the field. When the king is* out 0/ leading 
strings, these troops, amount to. four or .five thqup 
sand; and enjoy very great privileges; but 'at 
times when the king's hands are weak, they, art 
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kept incomplete, from motives of fear and jea*. 
lousy. 

'I&fojfe the king marches, three proclamation* 
are made. The first' 1 isj, ** Buy your mules, get 
ready Jtour j>rpvis5pn»; and pay your servants ; 
for after saJcIi a day they whoseeR me here shall 
not find me." The second is aboiit a week after, 
im* according as the exigency requires ; this is, , 
**' Cut down the kaBtiiffa in the four quarters of 
tKe world, for \ do "not know whither I am 
frjtfng./* This kantuffa is a troublesome thorn, 
l^hitdi greatly annoys the king and nobility in their 




-^rigrab, or Kahha; he that does not join me 
iRere, I will chastise him for seven years? — Mr. 
&uce tells us, he was long in doubt what, this 
term of seven years meant, till at length he recol- 
lected the sabbatic year of the Jews, with whom 
seven years was a prescription of offences, debts 
and all trespasses. N 

The Agows, in whose country Mr. Bruce disco- 

< vered the sources of the Nile, are, in point of 
number, one of the most considerable nations in 

. Abyssinia; when their whole force is raised, 
tfiey can bring, into the field four thousand horse 
and a great number of foot: they were formerly 

- much more powerful 5 but the frequent inroads of 
the Gal la have considerably diminished their 

* jlrength. Their riches, however, are still greater 
^than their, power; for although their province is 

- lit) where sixty miles in length, nor half so much in 
breadth, yet Gondar and all the neighbouring 
country depend for cattle, honey, butter, wheat, 

« ni4?s» *v»»> and other useful articles, upon "- 
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Agows; who come constantly in successio-n^flr* 
thousand or fifteen hundred at a lime! loaded wither 
these commodities to the capital. ( ^ n ] -* 

It is natural to suppose, that in a long, car- , 
riage, such as that of a hundred miles, in a, hot n 
climate, butter must me(t and be in a state of fu- - 
sion, consequently very bear putrefaction : this, ^ 
however, is prevented by the root of a herb called 1% 
moanoco, which nearly r.e$~:iibles the shape and-, 
colour of a carrot; this tiiey bruise and mix wijth ' 
their butter, and a very small quantity preserv/fa it , 
fresh for a considerable time. . f u . , ; 

Besides the market of Gondar, the neighbouring , 
Shangalla purchase the greatest part of these,, 
commodities from the Agows; and give in ex-i 
change elephants' teeth, rhinoceros* horns, gold , 
in. small pellets, and a quantity of very fine 
cotton, V ', 

The clothing of the Agows consists entirely of * 
hides, which they soften and manufacture in a 
method peculiar to themselves; and this they 
wear in the rainy season when the weather is cold, 
for here the wet seasons are very violent and of 
long duration. Their dress is like a shirt reaching 
down to their feet and girded with a bellabout their 
waist: below the girdle it resembles a large double . 
petticoat, one part of w high they turn back over, 
their shoulders, fastening it with a broach, or" 
skewer, across their breast before. The women 
are generally tlrin, and, like the men, below th<? 
middle stature. There is no such thing as barren- % 
ness among them ; they begin to bear children 
before they are eleven years of age, and generally 
leave off before they are thirty. 

Besides what they sell and what they pay to . 
the governor of Damot, the Agows have a parti" 
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cular tribute which they present to, the king: 
•he thousand dabra of honey, *£ach dabra being a« 
'large earthen vessel, containing about sixty 4 
|K>unds ' weight. Tfhey atst> pay fiften hundred 
oxen, and one thbusand ounces of gold. 'The t 
officer" wW keeps the accounts and sees .the 
r^nt? paid, ifcalfed AgOw Miziker : his post 
is« WortK ! a thousand ounces of gold, find by this, 
it r |tiay be judged , with what economy the re/ t 
▼eimie Is collected. ' ' ' * 

;r The Agows are divided into clans, or tribes ^ 
arid^itls said that there neve): was a feud, or liere^. 
ditary animosity between any two of these clan?; 
o&tf the seeds of discontent happened to be sown* 
they dld^not vegetate longer than till the next ge- 
neral con vocatiort of all the tribes. 

r Once a year, upon the first appearance of the 
dog-star, Iheshum, or priest, assembles all the 
"h'^ds of the clans at the principal fountain of the 
?Ci!e. Having sacrificed a black heifer that never 
bore 3 calf, thev plunge the head of it into this 
fountain ; and then wrap it up in its own hide sq 
a« no more to be seen. The carcase *is next di-> 
vided in half/ and cleaned withjextraordinary 
care; and. When thus . prepared, it is laid upon 
$hc hillock over the fifst fountain, and washed 
all* over with its .water, while the. elders carry 
water in ''their hands from the two other fountains; * 
they then assemble upon a small hjlf, to the west 
of St. Michael, where tjiey cut the carcase ' into j 
pieces corresponding to the number of the tribes, 
*nd each tribe receives as h\s privilege^ parti- 
cular p^rt. After having ate the carcase, f raw^ 
according' to their custom, and .drank .the Nile- 
water, .to the.excJirsiqnoi\all other, liquor^ tlje^r 
pile^^Si^SS^Vna^urfj tjiem £o Ashes. , 
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Having finFshed their banquet, they carry? tke 
heifer's head, close WjA&pt from right j into a cat-* 
yern, which' they 4£f[ reaches 'below the fours- 
tains ; and there byt a' common light, without 
torches or a number of candles; they pztfQtm 
their worship, whMi 'appear* to ba a secret 
fcnown to many but rfcv^ated to none. At a 
certain time of the night they return from the 
cave; but our author could not learn whether the 
bead was buried, eaten, or burnt: The Abyssinians 
have a story (probably invented by themselves) 
that the devil appears upon this occasion j 'and 
that with him the Agows eat the head, -swear, 
ing obedience to him. upon the conditions of his 
sending rain, and a good season for their bees and 
cattle. 

It is certain that the Agows pay divine ho-, 
nours to a spirit supposed to reside in the river, 
whom they call the " Everlasting God, Light of the 
World, God of Peace, and Father of the Uni- 
verse.* The priest with whom Mr. Bruce re- 
sided, made no scruple of reciting his prayers for 
seasonable rain, for plenty of grass, and for the 
preservation of a particular kind of serpent ; he 
also deprecated thunder very pathetically ; and 
ascribed several titles of divinity to the river, 
which Mr. Bruce could perfectly comprehend 
without an interpreter. 

Pur author asked the priest, into whose good 
graces he had purposely insinuated himself, if 
ever the spirit of the river had been seen by him ? 
He answered, " Yes, very frequently; and in 
particular about sun set on the evening of tfye 3d, 
Tie had seen him under a tree, where he told him 
of the death of a son, and also that a party from 
Fasii's army was approaching $ that, being a/raid 4 



Mr (the* p*ieat) c«pilted, hip serpent who- ate 
«adflyaa54 heartily* from which he. knew {ha} 
4x0 evil would hefil hiro from his visitors. He 
AaiAthe .spirit was of a very graceful iigure an<| 
appearance;; he thought rather older than mid? 
die age, but he seldom chose to look at his face ; 
he Jiad a Jong white neard, anil his clothes were 
-not, of leather, but J ike silk, of the fashion of the 
-country.", Mr.. Bcuce asked him, how he was 
certain, it was. not a. man ? at which he laughed, 
or rather sneered, shaking his head and saying, 
* c Np, no* it is no- man> buta, spirit." Our author 
then desired to know why he prayed again st. thun- 
der ? He said, Because it was hurtful to the Bees, 
'and their. greatest revenue consisted in honey and 
wax. And on being asked why he prayed for 
serpents ? be replied, Because they taught him 
. the coming of good or evil. It seems, indeed, 
that aTHhe Agows have several of these creatures 
in tile neighbourhood, and the richer sort keep 
them in their houses* When they undertake 
a journey, or . any affair of consequence, they 
take a serpent from his hole, and put butter 
and m\\k before him, of which he is extra- 
vagantly fond. If he devour it greedily it 
,i* regarded as an, auspicious omen,, but if he 
. refuse to eat, misfortune is supposed to be near 
at hand. • 
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THE Abyssinians have but few inamtfacturefe 
among the«&, and though they are chiefly 4ress>eif 
in cotton an<jl linen, and their country is as pre* 
per^ for producing them as any in Africa, they 
raise no more than will serve their .present wtifets J 
and the less of either serves tbsra as thejr «t£§ 
none either at their tables or for their beds* Thii 
Jews are said to be their only weavers $ and if* 
most parts of the kingdom they are their Crtlty 
smiths, and work in all kinds of metal. Tbetr 
potters and makers of horn trumpets, and drink- 
jng-cups, are in the highest request 5 and with 
other inferior artists, are incorporated into tribes 
or companies, and have their several quarters, 
the children commonly following the business of 
their parents. Gold and silver smiths, jewellers, 
and other artificers oftbe like kind are entirely 
Ainkrjpwn there, except by some of their works 
being brought by way of exchange ; and these 
are only. to oe found among the great and opu- 
lent. Hie same may be said of their carpets, 
velvets, brocades, silks, tapestry, and other va- 
luable stuffs, which are all brought hither by 
the Turks, by the way of the Red sea, and 
exchanged for fine horses, gold diist and eme. 
' raids. The Arabians, Armenians, and Jews 
are the common brokers between them and the 
Abyssinians, who seldom or never travel out of 
their own country ; and indeed are not suffered 
to do so by the Turks, who, being possessed 
of the seaports on the Red sea, enrich them- 
selves by this monopoly, and take especial care 
to prevent wdy trade being opened into ihe 
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«ou»try*' hy&ny other nation. Besides the above 
articles of commerce, the Turks bring them se- 
yentf^Unditt of spices ; and among the rest, 
tocppefc, in very- smafl quarifttiefc, whicfr they 
IteefMip at 'ssv high* a price, that few of the com- 
jaofc people in Abyssinia can purchase it. In 
fetwu* ior these spacer, the Ahyssinians briftg 
ifr&H -.honey, wax, ivory, skins, furs, and lea- 
der in great quantities; for trhich they are 
obliged to take wh«t' the brokers please to give 
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0f CONGO, tthCfcUPING TH8 JUtftfDOMf OT 



\1 HESE countries generally.; included by geo- 
graphers, under the general fame of Copgo* 
extend about twelve bundled mile* in length 
from north to south, along the western coast 
of Africa; but in no part reach two hundred 
.miles from the sea within. land. The climate of 
Bengueia is extremely unhealthy for strangers j 
and particularly the Europeans settled there, are 
said to look as if taken out of their graves. The 
climate of Congo Proper, however, is extremely 
temperate, considering its being .situated very 
near the equinoctial. The winter begins in 
March, when ther sun enters the northern sjgns i 
and the summer ig September, when the sun en- 
ters the southern signs ; and in this season it 
never rains ; 'hot daring hVe-months of the win- 
ter, that is in April, May, June, July, and August, 
they have but few fair days ; the rain pouring 
down with prodigious force, whjlethe rivers 
overflow their banks, and lay all the lowlands un- 
der water/ In winter, the winds blow through 
all the^e regions from north to north-west, and 
from the north to the north east, driving the 
clouds towards the mountains with great vio- 
lence ; where being gathered an! compressed, 
they are ?eeu on the tops of those eminence^, and 
soon alter discharge themselves in showers. But 
during their summer, the winds which blow from 
the south to the south-east, cfeaf the southern 
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sfcfefc, fry- driving the rain into the northern re- 
gions. These winds cool the air, the heat of 
which wopld otherwise be insupportable. But no 
snow ever falls in these countries, even on the tops 
if themotrrftains, ntfr is ice ever seen in winter, - 
In the kingdom of Congo are every year two 
harvests ; for they begin to sow in January and 
reap in April) the second time is in September, 
and they reap :t what is then sown in December. 
IB the cukrvatf on of the earth, (hey use neither 
plough nor spade i for the clouds no sooner begin 
to afford the least moisture, than the women set 
fjre to the herbs and roots; and, after ihe first 
heavy shower ba< fallen, proceed to turn up the 
jproirfld with a slight hoe, fixed to a handle about 
fwo spans long, cutting into the earth with one 
fcand, while, with the other, they scatter the seed, 
which they carry in a bag by their sides. While 
thus employed, they have generally one or more 
children upon their backs, to prevent their being 
hurt by the insects, which, upon this occassion, 
come out of the earth in great numbers. 
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IN Angola are mines of sali, from which they 
dig it out in pieces above a yard long* and as 
dear as crystal. It is as white as our best salt, 
and has such a peculiar flavour, that a diece of it, 
put into a pot in which meat is boiling, gives, 
both the 'fiquor and meat, a pleasant seasoning. 

In many places in ..the mountains of Congo, 
are quarries of excellent stone, of various kinds; 
Jroga whence whute columns of a prodigious siae, 
with their capitals and bases, may be dug entire. 
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There are even said to be whole mountains ofjav*. 
per, porphyry," and marble of yaripu** colours 
resembling the marbles of Ethiopia, , NtynirKa» 
and Africa. There 1 is also a stone* speclleii with 
gtatns and streaks, some of which contain beau- , 
tiful hyacinths ; for the streaks yvhich are disposed 
like veins, through the body of the marhle, VOAf - 
be picked out like the kernels ojf; a pomegranate, 
when they fall into grains and little pieces of 
perfect hyacinths. Beautiful columns may be focra- 
ed of the whole mass, which is very sparkling- 
There are other stones, seemingly inlaid wuli 
copper and other metals; which likewise appear 
very beautiful, and take a fine polish. 

THe mountains of Congo are likewise said to 
abound with gold, but this is denied by some wri- w 
ters ; it is, however, allowed that there are mines; 
of silver and excellent copper, and also some oC 
iron, which are wrought; the usefulness of thai f 
metal in making knives, arms, instruments of agri- 
culture, and other kinds of uteqsiU, being weX 
known to the inhabitants. Of the other: mineral* 
and fossils of this cduntry we have no satisfactory 
account. . 
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THERE 'are several kinds of grain in. tbwe 
countries different from ours; one, which. the i©- - 
habitants caH luco, nearly re ambles am^iwd* 
seed, but is somewhat bigger* It is grc wfid^rkk ; 
hand-mills/ 1 yields a very while meiiJ, ar«4 tn4k*r' 
welUtasted bread; not at ?\l inferior to tfyat fcade;-' 
•fwheafc Thae'.ft zhn a kind of millet calk*' 
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flic com of Congo, and another sort called Portu- 
guese com, They nave various sorts of pulse, for 
uaeroost'pslrt unknown in Europe ; among which is a. 
sort ntit- unlike fice, bat it grows upon a shrub, and 
will last two or three years, yielding fruit in great 
abundance; -Hsvety six months. Among many other' 
sorts of pulse* are the mandois, which grow three 
or four together under ground, like vetches, and 
are about the thickness of an ordinary olive ; from 
these they extract milk like that drawn from 
almonds: There is another sort of ground pulse 
called incttbe; which is of the size and shape of a 
musket-ball, and is very wholesome and well- 
tasted. 

• The root of a plant, called by the natives 
mandtaca, is frequently reduced to meal and made 
into bread. This plant is of various sorts, which 
differ in the roots, colour, and quality. The 
leaves resemble those of the oak, and are of a deep 
green, with many Veins and prickles. The stem 
shoots upright ten or twelve feet high, spreading 
into many tranches ; but the wood is weak like 
that of the willow, in cultivating this plant, they 
dig* up the earth, beat it small, and throw it into 
heaps; then lopping off twigs, or taking slips 
about a foot long, and an inch thick, set two or 
three in each heap, \vith the ends sticking out four 
or five inches above the earth. , JFhese instantly 
take root, and, in about a twelve month's time, 
grow abov^ twelve fceL high, witfi many branches, 
and the body as thick as a matj's thigh. To make 
the root grim far^, 'they k^ep the ground dean 
by wc*diH£ it /-arid when it- h come to it's perfect 
maturity, cut clown the $fetn close to : the earth. 
The roar being afterward* dug up^ and -the Outside . 
taken off, they' reduce li Lo flour, by grinding it iir 
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a mill made like the wheel of a waggon* The 
fellies of the wheel are a span broad, and the 
bottom covered with copper* set with sharp pointy 
in the manner of a grater ; and underneath is a 
trou^v into which the meal Falf$. The person 
whonolds the root to the wheel is attended by 
.several little boys, and there are slaves to take the 
ground meal out of the trough, and dry it in copper 
pans over the fire. Many houses are built for this 
work, that are above a hundred feet long, and 
thirty or forty broad, with ten furnaces on each 
side. Every husbandman may make as much meal 
as he thinks fit; and, if he has a house with twenty 
furnaces, he usually employs fifty or sixty slaves, 
in weeding, hoeing, grinding, and drying. 

There are, in this country, trees of an amazing 
size, the chief of which is called by the natives 
ensada, and in some respects resembles the banian 
tree r which we have already described in treating 
of India; but in Others it seems very different. It 
commonly springs up with one thick trunk, to* a 
» great height £ and at the top shoots forth many 
branches, whence descend small, yellowish strings, 
which, on their reaching the ground, take root, 
and spring up again like new plants i and, in- 
creasing in a little time to a large Dulk, from thenoa 
fall new pendulums, which taking root ♦again* 
spring up as before; so that a single tree will 
sometimes extend it's boughs above a thousand 
paces, forming a wood, large enough for several 
.thousand men to shelter themselves under th# 
branches, which grow so very close, that the sun- 
beams cannot penetrate them. The leaves of th« 
young boughs resemble those of the quince-tree, 
being of a whitish green colouf, and covered with 
a sort of wool. The fruit, which is red, both 
within and without, grow* bftwtea tht leaves of 
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ihe young branches^ like a common fig. Under 
\is^ outermost bark theY find a substance, which 
feeing beaten, cleansed and drawn out in length, 
the common people make into a kind of cloth. 

The mirrone nearly resembles the former, the 
Boughs sending a number of roots to the ground ; 
tut the leaves are like those of the orsfage-tree. 
Thk is usually planted near the dwellings of thq 
inhabitants. 

Among the fruit-trees, are citrons, lemons; oran- 
ges, guavas/and a great variety of others. There 
are likewise many that have medicinal virtues j 
but the most surprising of them all isthemigna* 
inigna, which is said to produce poison in one 
k part, and its antidote in another : for, if any per- 
son be 'poisoned by the fruit, which resembles a 
'small lemon, he will then be cured by the leaves, 
i,nd if he be poisoned by the leaves* he must have 
Recourse either to the fruit, or the wood. 

The flowers of Congo are equally numerous 
and beautiful ; and almost every field and grove 
yield a much nobler prospect than European gar- 
dens can boast of, notwithstanding the pains be* 
jtowed on their cultivation. The Congoese flowers 
are remarkable, not only for the prodigious va* 
riely of their Colours, but for the vast quantity of 
* heads that grow upon one stalk. The lilies, which 
' grow naturally in the woods and fields, excel 
those of our gardens both in delicate whiteness, 
ao'l delightful fragraitcy. The wild tulips have 
something peculiarly charming in the variety and 
. combination of their colour; and their flowers grow 
ten or twelve upon a stalk, diffusing a most re- 
viving odour* and continuing long hi full bloom. 
Of the same nature are the tuberoses, hyacinths* 
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and "other native flowers which spiring tip in 
groupes of one or two hundred from a single root. 
some of them finely variegated, and aft yielding 
an agreeable smell. The roses, jessamines, and 
OCher exotics brought from Europe, come ujv 
likewise, in great perfection ; but these require 
diligent attendance, and a constaat supply of 
water, to prevent them from degenerating. 
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AMONG a great variety of animals the dsfcte 
seems peculiar to this country. It is shaped and 
coloured much like a bull, some being black, 
others grey, and others brown ; but its horns, ' 
which are blackish, are like those of a he-guat, 
but very bright and shining ; and the natives form 
them into a great variety of pretty toys ; they 
also make use of the raw hide dried; to cover their 
shields; it being so tough that no dart, or arrow, can 
penetrate through it. This animal is said to be ex- 
ceedingly swift of foot ; and, when wounded, will 
/ollow the scent of gunpowder with such fury, that 
the hunters have no other way to avoid it, than by 
climbing a tree with all possible dispatch ; when 
the wounded Jante, finding his enemies out of his 
reach, remains at the foot of the tree, till a se- 
cond or third shot has laid him dead. Their flesh 
is esteemed delicate food ; and both the natives 
and the wild beasts make continual war upon ' 
them : but nature has taught them to guard against 
the latter, by going in large droves, which, on 
their being attacked, form themselves 1 into a ring. 
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with their horns outward, ami defend themadve* 
with sur pricing vigor and agility. 
J Another extraordinary animal . is called the 
nloisi, and is or' the bi&ne&s of a cat ; {t is, of an 
a.sh colour, and has two small horns on its head. 
This is said to be the most timid creatine that 
exists being perpetually in motion,, and starting 
or running at the least noise or breath of air. It 
is said, that, when drinking, it swallows a single 
gulp, then runs away as if pursue^, .and with the 
same fear returns till it has quencfied its thirst* 
It does the same when brow zing on the grass. 
Its flesh has an exquisite taste, and the natives 
prefer its slpn: to that of any other creature, to 
intake strings for their bows. 

In treating of India, we described an animal 
of the ape kind called, ouran-ouiang,.as approach- 
ing nearly to the human race, in its stature, manner 
of walking, shape, and sagacity. We shall now 
notice the, chimpanzee or pigmy, which seems 
nearly of the same species in every thing but its 
size. In the year 1738 (if we are rightly in- 
formed) Captain Flower brought over a female 
pigmy from Angola, which was two feet four 
inches high, had a face like a man, and wa* to ? 
lerably fait, except on the chin, where a few strag- 
gling hairs appeared. Its nose was small and 
like that of an ape, its mouth about two inches 
and a half wide, and its teeth shaped like human 
teeth, but neither very white nor sound. The 
hiiir on its head was an inch or more in length, 
and iU hack parts vu re pretty hairy ; but on its breast 
and belly the hair was much thinner. Its feet 
were entirely bare on the inside, as were also this 
hapds both on the inside and outside. 
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TMk creature Walked erect, was 1 «xfre«ely 
fond of persons it wad Used to,' and eventaww 
how to behave with good manner* at the tea- 
table. It would fetch its little chair, and sit down 
£s naturally as any of the company; and if the 
tea were too hot, would pour H into the saucer 
to cool ; With many other seemingly rational *er 
tions, which were equally diverting and surprising 
to the spectators. Its food was chiefly potatoes, 
bread, milk, nuts, apples, and raw onions, 
which last it greedily devoured, showing an aver- 
sion to all kinds of flesh, except now and then 
a bit of rabbit or chicken. It lived in England 
about six months, and being opened after its 
death, it was found to have die4 of a confirmed 
jaundice. 

The chimpanzee, dissected many years ago by 
Dr. Tyson, was also brought from Angola, and 
measured twenty-six inches from the top of the 
head to the heel. The. thickest part or its body 
was sixteen inches round, and the length ot the 
arm was seventeen inches from the shoulder to 
the end of the fingers. The face of this creature 
more nearly resembled that of a man, than the 
face of an ape or a monkey does 5 and its head 
, was as big as either of theirs ; but the nose was 
much alike in both. The ears, for size, colour, 
and structure, were entirely like those of a* man, 
but it had no eye-brows, though hair grew on- the 
eye-lids. Its. breast was small, and not protube- 
rant ; but the two nipples, which were very ap- 
parent,' were exactly situated as in the human 
species. It had hair in- the arm-pits; and, all 
behind from the head downwards, the hair was 
so thick, as almost to preverrt the skin from 
being seen j but, in all parts before, it was much 
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$>»ft!efr The^ navel of the chimpanzee is rery 
* -rkiWe hi the; exact place, and is in all respect* 
the same as in warn: but the palms of its hands> 
awdKhe soles of its *feet, are always of an equal 
length, and longer in proportion, than those of 
•men. its toes are as long as its fingers, the 
middlemost ■ toe being longer than the rest ; and 
the great toe, like the thumb, is set off at a dis- 
tance from the others. 

- Several authors have said, that, in the sea of 
Angola, and in many other places, is a fish eight 
spans m length, with the bead oval, and the face 
somewhat resembling that of a man. It is said 
to have a high forehead, small eyes, a flat nose, 
and large mouth ; but it has neither chin nor ears. 
It has two arms, which are short, and without 
elbows, with hands or paws, to each of which . 
are four long ringers, which are not very flex- 
ible, connected by a membrane like that of the 
foot of a goose. Their sex is distinguishable by 
the parts of generation. The females have breasts 
to suckle their offspring, the upper part of their 
body resembling that of the human species, and 
the lower part that of a fish. Their skin is of a 
brownish-grey colour, and their intestines re- 
semble those of a hog. Their flesh is as fat as 
pork, particularly that of the upper parts of their 
bodies; and this is a favourite dish with the na- 
tives o^ shore, who broil it. This kind of sea 
ape makes a lamentable cry, when drawn out of 
the water. We are told there is a bone in the 
head that divides the brain, which the Portu- . 
gucse powder, and say it is of great service in , 
the stone and gravel. Accounts of the catching , 
of- these animab in Europe, are related by Wor-r 
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^ua/ ^cQ^Hdmp, #to|ia^ ^^ Jtaupqfc 
yiW3C^u^a^dolJiqrs % • # . ; , <<«* 

In these 3*4 tb* ne^hbouriM l«ng<Jonpi8, jpei a . 
*a*t variety of land and sea fowl, Among th? 
fetter, %re a great number of ostriches of a, sur- 
prising size. Their feathers^ mixed \yAh thos$ 
of the peacocks, which are here no Iqss numq* , 
tous, and ejcUeme.l)' beautiiul, are not only maxke. . 
into very splendid umbrellas, but into, standard?. 
mud ensigns. The king of Angola is sajd to 
leep great numbers of the- latter/ in a wood suf- • 
founded with high walk; and to suffer none iu 
I>ia domipions to preed or keep them, oil account . 
of his using the feathers in>his ensigns.' 
' There are bare a, g^reat variety or parrots, dk- 
languished by their jdiffereajt si^es. and colours s 
particularly a small bird of tbft parrot kjnd, little 
bigger than a sparrow,, but of a fine shape, and 
the most delightful colours* But the most esteem** 
qt& are the singing birds, * which are somewhat 
larger than the canary bird, and of different cqt. 
lours; some being all over green, others fed, 
and. some all white ; pfhe|* gieg, dun* or black ; : 
jfcese la«t have tne svve^e^t np|e. iit , ( ' v t 

With,re$pect tp reptjjes, t^courvtry Jp-infested . } 
wiiji a variety of serpents, sqme of whujn ace re^ , 
presented as being of an enormous sizei Thus, , 
we are told in the ijhilosopnical Transaction^ J 
that, in the kingdom of Congo, ihe^' are, se*» v - 
pents" twenty-fi ve feet long. They are killed , a$ , _ 
they lie basking themselves in the sun ; aod aft$r . 
cutting off their heads and tails, and taking 4*4, 
their entrails, the natives eat them, and find 
them £s fat as Jiogs. Here are also rattlesnake^, 
tr^-setpenis^yio^F^ and.|ge^^H^bejspif6¥pff 
pions t ■ t . ,;, t . , . 



THe tnbst pernicious kind of insects in this 
country are the gnats, of which they reckon do 
less than six several species of different' colours 
and si£es; alt of them formidable on account of 
their prodigious numbers, and the mischief thej d6 
not only to the fruits of the earth, but also to beasti 
and men, whom they will surround in the nignt time f ' 
and devour even to the very bones, h is a com- 
mon practice, we are told, to condemn persons 
guilty of some atrocious crime, to be stripped 
naked, tied hand and foot, and thrown into a 
hole where these insects swarm, where they are 
sure to be completely devoured in less than 
twenty-four hours. Criminals, however, are not 
the only persons who are" in danger from the jaws 
ofihose destructive insects. People are 'liable 
to be attacked by them whilst sleeping in their 
beds ; and therefore the natives are obliged to be 
vefy careful where they lie down, and to have a* 
circle of burning embers round their beds. These' 
precautions are* particularly necessary in the vil- 
lages and hamlets, where persons would be other- 
wise in danger of being attacked by millions of 
them in the dead of the night. In such a 
case/ the only expedient is to jump up immedi- 
ately, to brush the insects off with all possible 
speed, and tlien to set the house on hVe. 

The danger is still greater in travelling through 
the country, where a person is often obliged to' 
take up his lodging on the bare ground, and may 
be -overtaken during the heat of the day, with' 
such profound sleep, as not to be awaked by these 
venomous animals till they have made their" way. 
through the skin ; and in such a case, nothing 
will prevent their devouring a man alive, thought 
there were ever so many persons to assist him r 1 
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so astonishingly do these creatures abound, not- 
withstanding tne great number of monkeys that 
fre continually ferreting 'then? out of t|veir re* 
ireats, and feeding upon them with the utmost 
. avidity. This, however, must be ascribed, in a 
great measure, to the indolence of the inhabit- 
ants, who not only neglect lo rid. their lands of 
therri, by proper cultivation, but even suffer 
{hem to undermine their houses and churches 
^fith impunity. 

Another species of these destructive vermin 
lie so thick upon the paths and highways, tba{ 
4 person cannot walk without treading upon, 
ftnd having his legs pearly devoured by them, 
A third sort of a red and white coloiuv will gnaw 
their way through the hardest wood, penetrate 
$nto a strong chest, and in a Kttle time, devout 
4U the clothes, linen, and every thing that is in 
it. A fourth ' species, small and black, leave 3 
most intolerable stench unon every thing they 
^rawl over, whether apparel or household goods, 
w/hich are not easily sweetened again ; or it they 
' joass over victuals^ t}iep are entirely spoiled. _ A 
•••ffth sort harbour chiefly pri the branches of trees 5 
and if a r man happen to climb up thither to save 
himself from a wild beast^ he is so cruelly tormented q 
6y therii, that nothing but the fear of the jaws of 
the one. could make him endure the stings of 'the 
qtber. . .4 sixth sort is of the fly W kind; and is, 
probably one of the former species, tha^t live whol- 
ly under ground till nature furnishes tfieni with 
wings. After this they rise in such swarms as to 
njarken the air, and would make terrible havoc 
among all kinds of vegetables, did not the natives 
comexjut against them in whole companies, knock 
|hem down by, myriads, aj}& then* laving them iji 
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heaps, set fire to their wings, which half broils 
them.— Amidst this variety of pernicious insects, 
however, the Congoese have one species of a more 
friendly and profitable kind, viz. the industri- 
ous fcee, which furnishes all the provinces wit$ 
honey and wax in such abundance, that there is 
scarcely a hollow tree, aciift of a rock, or a chasm 
in the earth, in which their combs are not to b$ 
found in great quantities. 



BUILDINGS* 

THE houses of the common people, like tnose 
in Guinea, are generally round huts, with no 
windows, nor any light but from the doors, whictj 
are usually so low, that the shortest man must 
stoop to enter them. The houses of the city of 
St. Safvadore, and some other of their towns, are. 
however, somewhat higher, better thatched, and 
- white-washed both within and without; thes$ 
are divided into apartments, the chief of which 
have their floors matted. Those belonging to per* 
sons, of rank are still more capacious, ana have a 
kind of hall to receive visitors in, with distinct 
apartments for the ladies, servants, and slaves, 
standing like so many huts, cither adjoining to 
each other, or enclosed by a wall. The houses of 
the Portuguese are commonly built of brick ana 
mortar after (he European manner, and Are, for 
the most part, decently furnished; but they hav^ 
never been able to induce the CongQj£se to imkauf 
thei r mode of bu \ Id i n g . 
m The furniture of the natives chiefly consists of a 
Tpw ill-contrived instruments of agriculture a 



- hfltfthet to fell timber ; a cutlass, which they usual- 
ly carry about them when travelling or going to 
war; a few calabashes, in which they store their 
provisions, and their kitchen furniture,conststing of 
fe pot, a kettle, a ladle, a few earthen platters, a 
hand-mitt to grind their corn, &c. Their best 
bedding is a large coarse sackcloth, filled with 
straw, leaves, or the like, with a slight coverings 
and a block of wood for a pillow. The princes 
and great lords endeavour to imitate the Portu- 
guese in the richness of their furniture; but all 
their finery consists in having their floors neatly 
matted, or covered with a fine carpet, and their 
mud wails hung with tapestry. The palaces of 
fomeof the chief princes and viceroys, however, 
are 'adorned with large pictures, and looking- 

f lasses, handsome chair*, cushions, cabinets, cas- 
ets, drinking glasses, china ware., and wardrobes, 
fitted with rich clothes. * 

Salvadore, the capital of tl>e kingdom, is situat- 
ed upon a very high hilly mostly of solid rock, 
about two leagues in comB&s i ana is shaded by a 
variety of fruit trees, as™itt\fe palm, lemon, and 
orange tree. It has adeiigfrLffal prospect all round, 
commanding the neighbouring country on every 
side, as far as the eye can reach. It is seated al- 
most in the centre of the kingdom, by a large plain, 
well watered and covered with palms, and a great 
.number of cattle. The city, being strongly torti- 
'fied by nature, has no walls, except on the south 
tide. The houses stand pretty near to each other, 
most of them belonging to persons of quality, who 
join such a number of little structures within one 
enclosure, that they appear like little towns. 
Those which belong to the inferior people, run in 
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straira lines; forming neat streets that are gene* 
rally pretty broad. • 

The royal palace is a spacious building encore* 
passed with a square wall, and resembling a small * 
city; but the wall that -faces the Portuguese quar- 
ter, is the only one built of stone and mortar; the * 
other three sides being only of straw, neatly dis* 
posed; and the walls of the inner apartments ate 
or the same materials, but covered with hangings ' 
•or mats, curiously wrought. The inner courts 
contain gardens and orchards, adorned with alleys, - 
arbours, and pavilions, that make a handsome ap- 
pearance. Here are ten or twelve churches, of 
which the cathedral and seven others are within ' 
the town, and three within the palace. The Je- . 
suits have also a college. That part which i9 em- 
closed and called the Portuguese city, is about a * 
. mile in compass/ arid the king's palace is nearly th* 
same; 

In some parts of these African countries, there 
are bridges of a very singular construction. Se- 
veral toll trees are fastened together by the tops, 
which float orf the water, while the roots rest on 
the banks ; these are covered with dry bamboos; 
and the whole forms a passage, sloping from each 
•end toward the middle; so as to resemble an in- 
verted arch. In the rainy seasons, these bridges 
are sometimes carried away ; but a small tribute,. 
collected from passengers, serves to rebuild them. 



qcsroMs, Manners, religion, and govern- 
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THE complexion of the Congpese is generally 
bjack, though some are of a deeper dye than 
vol. vjir. H 
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others, fog their intetniarriages with the Portu- 
guese have made them vary from tjieir native hue j 
some tOyadaTkbro vyn,otiiei;s to a blackish re,d, and 
othejs tp a kii>4 pf olive. Their eyes are of a fine r 
lively black, and their hair black and woolly; but 
they have neither thick lips, nor flat noses. The 
common people are clothed, from the Waist down- 
wards, with palm-tree cloth ; but people of distinct 

- tion dres^ like the Portuguese, and wear cloaks, 
Spanish hats; wide jackets of scarlet silk, and . 
Jeather or velvet slippers. The women of rank 
also dress like the Portuguese, except their wear- 
ing no cloaks, They cover their head with a veil, 
oyer which they have a vejvet cap adorned with 
jewels. : * . 

' They, in general, behave with great friendship 
toward strangers, and: are of a mild, courteous', and 
affable disposition; but, oa the other hand, they > , 
are mistrustful, jealous, and treacherous; and they 
Weajsosaid to be so destitute of natural affection, 
that there is scarcely one among them who will 
not sell a son or a daughter, or perhaps both, for a 
jiiece of cloth, a girdle of beadsj or a bottle of 
brandy. 

. There is scarcely a nation on earth that have a 
higher opinion of themselves or their country than 
the Corigoese; or that is more hardened against 
aU conviction to the contrary froth reason, experi- 
ence, and comparison with, other countries in Eu- » 
rope and Asia. It is almost impossible, however, 
they should think otherwise,. when it is one of the 
fundamental articles of their belief, that the rest of 
the world was created by angels, but that the king- 

r dom of Congo, in it s full, and ancieftt extent; was 
the immediate work of God,"&nd ^ohseqifentijr 
Ura* endowed with many prerogatives ami advao- 
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tages over all other countries. When told of the 
magnificence of the European and. Asiatic mj> 
jiarchs, then* immense revenues, the grandeur df 
Ihefr pajaces, the wealth and happiness of their 
subjects, and the great progress they have madeih 
the arts and sciences, the Oongoese coofly an^swejr, 
that aH these come short of the. dignity and splen- 
dor of their kingdom; and* that there can be but 
wePowro in the world, to the happiness of whose 
f monarch and .pe.ople aH the rest? were created to 
contribute, and to' whose treasury the sea arid 
rivers pay their constant tribute or zimbti;* whilst 
other princes- must' condescend to enrich them* 
selves by digging through rocks and mountains to 
come at the'excfements of the earth (so they call 
gold and silver) which are in such reoue'st an^orig. 
~<#her nations. ' * 

] Under the impressjoo of these ideas, ^he Con* 
goes© ignorantfy imagine, that the ajffqrent nations 
Vpo come to traffic with them are forced to that 
servile employment by their indigence and' the bad- 
ness of their country ; whilst' they themselves in- 
dulge their natural indolence, without disgracing 
the dignity of their descent by any effort of indus- 
try, which is regarded, by all ranks, as pnly a les- 
ser degree of slavery. It appears, however, not- 
withstanding this contempt of honest and usejiil 
labour, they think it no disgrace to beg or steal. 
With respect to the first, they are. said to be ijie 
most shameless and importunate beggars, in the 
world ; for ttjey will take no denia), spare no 
crouching, lying, nor entreaties, to obtain whjit 
'they want, nor curses and abusive language 'vvhcyi 
sent away without it. With regard to the last, ft 

* Zimbis are shells, which pass as current cqitu 
H2 
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is rather robbery than theft; for they deem the ab- 
straction of property unlawful or scandalous, ex- 
cept it be committed in a private manner, without 
the knowledge of the person wronged. It is 
esteemed a piece of bravery and gallantry to 
wrench any thing from another by violence ; and 
this is so common, not only among the vulgar, but 
also among the nobles, that they make no scruple, 
in travelling from place to place, to seize upon alt 
the provisions and everything else that falls -in 
their way. These violences oblige the poor peo- . 
pie to conceal the few valuables they have, in some 
secret place, out of the reach of those harpies; and 
. they generally deem themselves fortunate if they 
escape a severe bastinadoing, to make them disco* 
ver their places of concealment. 

To the indolence of these people may be ascrib- 
ed th£ little produce they* reap from their lands, 
while the Portuguese settled among them, enjoy all 
manner of plenty. The natives, however, had 
rather run the risk of the most dreadful famine, 
than be at the tenth part of the trouble which they 
.. see taken by the Portuguese. The greater part of 
them think, it altogether incompatible with. their 
dignity Jo use any other exercises than those of 
dancing, leaping, hunting/ shooting, &c. the rest 
of their tim^ they spend in smoking, and down- 
right idleness, committing the laborious part of 
their household affairs to their slaves, or, fn want 
of them, to their w i vcs. N othing is more common 
than jp spe these poor creatures toiling in the 
fields, with their children tied to their backs, ami 
fainting under the united calamities of weariness, 
hunger, and thirst. What is still more surprising- 
ly snameful is, that though the Congoese have 
plenty of domestic animals, which they might ea» 
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' sily make use of for laborious services, and (hough 
tfrejr see the ^Portuguese do it every day to great 
advantage; yet they will* rather see their women 
smk tinder their toH, than take the trouble of traits 
jrW tip any of th6se ' useful creatures to their assist? 
affte. ' ' 

The greater part of the inhabitants live upon fruit* 
.grain, roots, and pulse: their usual beverage is 
water, but they sometimes regale themselves wjth 
palm wine. TTiey are very fond of entertainments, 
and* usually 'feast in the evening when they seat 
themselves upon the grass round a large wooderi 
flatter: and if any person happen to be passing bar, 
he or she thrusts into the ring, and has an equal 
ahare with the rest. At these entertainments tney 
sing love songs, and play upon several kinds of 
musical instruments, 

Some authors, writing either from were conjec- 
ture or precarious information, have represented 
Congo as thinly peopled. The Portuguese, how- 
ever, found the country for the most part, covered 
with towns and villages, and these crQwded with 
inhabitants. The metropolis is said to. contain 
above fifty thousand souls; Und though the pro- 
vinces are not equally populous, yet in the whole 
they make up such an amount as plainly proves, 
that what is; wanting in the one is amply made up 
by the* other. It is said that Bamba is still able to 
false two hundred thousand fighting men, and 
was formerly in a condition to raise double that 
jiumber; and that the army of the king of Congo, 
iti 1665, consisted of nine hundred thousand fight* 
ingmen, who were attended by a prodigious num- 
ber 4>f women, slaves, and children. The num- 
bers ofthe Congoese witl appear the more credible, 
when we consider the extreme fertility of their 
»3 
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womcn^- tte harrfiitesii wirkh whkrli tijey bring up 
fheir children, and the stoutness and healthiness of 
their .men. : JrVe'iha ve already ©Jaser ved that »any 
of (hem ' wili .part from their children Jo purchase 
. ah y .particular article of dress ; and in consequence 
of this unnatural practice, the number of slaves 
, which they sell annually, seldom amounts, to less 
than fifteen or sixteen thousand, 

. The religion of- the Congoese, in . many parts* is> 
downright idolatry, accompanied with the most 
ridiculous superstitions, and trie rnost absurd rites, 
- . invented by their gangas or priests. And in thpse 
. parts, where. Christianity is professed it is exceed- 
ingly darkened by various superstitions. Some of 
. the natives are said to embrace the Romish religi- 
on only >to ingratiate themselves with the Portu- 
guese, while the^ cetain all their heathenish opi- 
iiipns* arid prtvatsfy .worship the, idols of their 
.country. - Others who have received more instrucv 
. tion, will conform so far to the laws as to go regu- 
. , larly to mass and concession, and will consent to 
Have but one wife % but they can never he per? 
; suaded of the unlawfulness of having as many con- 
'cubines as they thirtk proper. 

The govern meat, of Congo is monarchical, and 
as despotic as any, in 4frica» The king is sole 
propriety of all the* lands within his dominions, 
and these he car* dispose of to »w horn he pleases 
pn condition of, being paid ,a certain tribute; but 
\ upon failure of pay log their tribute, or any o^h^r 
■ neglecti the. possessors may be immediately turned 
; put Even the princes .of: the blood a*e subjected 
to the same \sw so .that there is no perison what- 
ever' that cafc bequeath a loot of land to his heirs j 
ami: .when these owner & under the crown dtev iiie 
v-Jaj^rstuawte it defers 
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' > entirely upon him whether they shall remain in the 

4 same or be transferred to another family. The 
Portuguese, however * have prevailed upon the 
diionarcbs to permit the bcics to remain in undis* 

.♦- Jiurbed possession of such lands; to avoid the con* 

fusions and rebellions which the deprivaj of them 

frequently occasioned, ami to induce the tenants 

to pay their tribute more readily, 

. The kingdom is partly hereditary and partly 

. elective; but the. person chosen must be of the 
royal blood, though whether he be born of a wife 

< or concubine is. perfectly immaterial. He' must 
^Jsa profess the Roman catliolic faith before bedpan 
appear as a candidate for the crown. 

The Portuguese have no sooner agreed upon a 
successor, than all the grandees of the realm being 
summoned to appear near St. Salvadore, they 
proceed in procession to the cathedral, once a 
noble structure built by the Portuguese, but since 
run to decay ; however, on these occasions, art 
. altar is richly adorned, and near it is a splendid 

. |hrone, on which the bishop, or his vicar, is seat* 

- ed ; and near the other end of thcaltar, is a chajr 
of state, oh which is seated an officer, who is to 
declare the person elected, and is surrounded by 
the candidates, who impatiently wait to know 
who is chosen ; but, before he makes his procla- 
mation, he rises from his chair, and, kneeling 
before the altar, repeats a prayer, and then, re- 
turning to his seat, pronounces a long speech on 
the duties of a monarch, and the numerous cares 
and difficulties that attend the crown: afterwards 
j observing .that he, and the other electors, have 

.* impartially weighed the merit of the candidates, 
and have chosen'swdi a one to enjoy the sopreme 

•ifiimtity; lie then, (fens; fojrwarcv takes .him by 



the harid,' aM,%tfrigin£ : hiitf td tf the bishop ftey 1 * 
both kneel beibrC him, ^Hleth^ prelate giV;& 
him a short adrhoriitidn, exhorting him to sfrow 
himself a zealous protector of the Christian J^K'- 1 
gion, and an obedient son of the" church. TfifcT; 
king then takes the usual oaths ; after which th£ : 
bishop leads him to the throne, gives him thV 
royat standard, and' places a croWn upon hte 
head. Upon which the whole assembfy fall prOsl, 
trate, and make loud acclamations, which are^ 
joined by martial instruments and the firing 6t* 
artillery. From that lime the new king takes * 
the hame of one of the kings of Portdgal, as- alt 
his predecessors have done, ever since the reign 
of the first Christian mbnarch. . * ' 

When the king goes abroad, he is attended by* 
a numerous guard, some of 'whom are armed wilA 
muskets^ and others with' larfce*, bows, and ar- 
rows; but they march before him w knout any* 
regularity; these are followed by crowds of musi- 
cians/next towhom are the officers df the house- 
hold, followed by the knights of the Holy Cross,- 
an order insti tutor by the first Christian king of 
Congo. 'The king then appears "preceded by two 
* young pages ; one bearing a royal shield, covered 
withafvger'sskin/and the sword of state adorned 
with precious stones ; the other holds a staff, which 
has a large kntfbof silver at each end, and is co- 
vered with red velvet/ On each side of the king, 
ride two officers," fanning him with horses tails ; 
and behind them *a thhrd'holds, over his head, a 
large umbrella of red 'datriMk, richly fringed ami 
embroidered; He-proceeds bp mass with much the; 
' same' pomp/' ' *V r ' •' * • ' . 

Though tbo J £ Wg * h altpwerj but one wife, jet - 
toc'hiay 'have ks -maby cbnfcutynes as he pleaietf; 
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and these, on entering the palace, are confined 
during the remainder of their life. 

The Angolans are universally allowed to be 
tall, elegant, and handsome jn their persons ^ 

* but the disposition of their minds is variously 

.represented by different authors. Those who 
view them only in a state of captivity, represent 

.them as .the most obstinate, lazy, and untractable 
of all the slaves purchased on the African coast. 
But those who have seen them in a free state, on 
their native soil, speak of them as an amiable, 

. peaceable, and hospitable people, who from the 
fertility of their country and simplicity of their 
manners, live very much at their ease. It is 
doubtless owing to these circumstances, that they 
display such a difference of character in these 
opposite situations ; and that these injured peo- 
ple, when carried into captivity, show an inde- 
pendency \ of spirit, and impatience of con* 
trol, much superior to the natives of the Gold 
Coast; where, the soil being barren, the inhabi- 

. tants are more accustomed to labour and bard- 
ships. The manners, dress, and religion of the 
Angolans, are nearly the same with those of the 
Congoese already described. 

The inhabitants of Loango are very black, but 
well shaped, and of a mild and tractable dispo- 
sition ; and most of them are said to be convert- 
ed to Christianity. The men wear lorig petti- 
coats from the waist downwards, and have round 
the middle a piece of cloth, half an ell or a quar- 
ter broad, over which they wear the skin of some 
wild beast, hanging before them like an apron. 
On* their head they wear a quilted cap, made pf 
grass, and ornamented with a feather ; and In one 

. hand they carry a buffalo's t^if, to drive away 
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the mosquetoes. The womens* petticoafcs ape 
made only of straw, abouf an ell square, wrucn 
leave the greatest part of their legs fere : the rest 
of their body is entirely naked, except that on 
their ancle* they wear small strings, of beads, 
and bracelets of ivory on their arms. They anoint 
themselves with palm oil mixed with a kind of 
red wood reduced to pow4er. Every man mar- 
ries as many wives as he pleases, and these are 
obliged to procure their husbands a livelihood, is 

' is the custQtn all along the African coast. Tlie 
king is said to keep nearly flfteeri hundred coij- 
cubines, who are guarded very strictly ; and if 
one of them is surprised in an illicit amour, she 
and her paramour are instantly conveyed to tlje 
top of a very high hill, whence they are hurled 
do wn headlong, and dashed to pieces. The king's 
revenue consists in elephants teeth, copper, and 

* a kind of petticoats made of palm leaves, and call- 
ed lavogus ; he has whole store-houses full of 
these lavogus ; but his greatest riches consist in 
slaves. 



ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

, ALTHOUGH the greater part of the Con- 
goese abhor the idea of engaging in any itseiut 
labour, there are some few individuals who are 
not such violent enemies to honest industry. — 
Working of iron i< highly esteemed among them, 
from a tradition that its first inventor became af- 
terwards king of Congo ; yet it is performed in 
oi very awkwatd manner. The workman sits on 
the ground, or at best upon a stone, with an HI- 
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shaped hammer ih one hand, a piece of iron in. 
flie other* and; instead of an anvil, a Hat stone 
between his legs, upon which he beats and shapes 
one iron, while his foot is moving a wretched pair 
of bellows, to heat another* Instead of digging- 
the ore outpf the mines, tfrey content themselves 
With what the heavy rains and torrents bring down 
in a kind of dirt into the valleys : and for receiv- 
ing it, dig hole\and trenches. 'When it is settled 
at the bottom* and the water taken off, or dried . 
up, they cover the M&ole with charcoal; and by 
blowing it, when lighted, purge the metal from 
its dross, and melt it .into a lump, which they 
afterwards fabricate in the above manner, per- 
forming the whole with sa little art, that their 
scimetars, cutlasses, &nd points of thek lances, 
darts and arrows, are vfery ill-shaped and clumsy.. 
As td their joiners and carpenters, who are 
there of one trade, |heir tools consist of an ill— 
shaped ax, the -back of which serves for a ham- 
mer ; at one end is afoo a kind of chisel, the other 
is sharp-pointed like a puncheon, and both are 
fastend to a wooden- handle : the work they pro- 
duce is clumsy, ami^ being performed with such 
awkward tools* is six times ay long, before it is fi- 

1 nished, as a better hand, with proper tools, would 
be, in making a more perfect work. 

Their manner of weaving is no less rude, and 
yet it is astonishing to see the curious work they 
perform by the most simple means, and without 
either loom or shuttle. They only fasten their 
threads at both ends to pieces of wood laid upon 

- the ground, at an inconsiderable distance ; for 
they never weave a piece of greater length than 
will serve for one single garment. Having braced 

. t|ie (breads of the woof as tight-its they can, the^- 
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conduct the threads across with astonishing pari* 
ence,as if they were rather darning than weaving} 
and yet some of them adorn their web with curi- 
ous works in chequers, diamonds, network, and 
flowers in different colours, with surprising neat- 
ness, considering how it is performed : but an 
European Vveaver is able to* do as^nuch work in 
one clay, as they can perform in twenty. v 

Tlte potters, for want of a wheel, shape tveir 
clay by the help of a piece of a gourd, Which serves 
them as a mould ; and, instead of ft kiln> -bum a 
quantity of .straw over and about it. 
. The principal commodities, brought ^by the 
Portuguese into Congo, are either the produce of 
Brasil, or the manufactures of Europe ; : the former 
consisting chiefly of grain,, fruit, plants, and other 
provisions ; and the latter of copper and brass ves- 
sels, English cloth, Turkey carpets, light staffs 
made ot cotton, linen, and woollen for clothing » 
tobacco, wine, brandy, and other spirituous li- 
quors ; blue earthen ware, rings, and ornaments 
of gold, silver, brass, andbaser metals; coral* glass 
beads, bugles, and other trinkets. 'In return for 
these articles, the Portuguese carry offsuch a pro- 
digious number of slaves, that some writers make 
the annual amount from this kingdom, and some 
of their otjier settlements on the same coast, to be 
fifteen or sixteen thousand. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OFCAFFRARIA ANt> THE CAEEOFTJOOD HO*E, 

'Situation, CUmatc, Soil, %c. 

\^AFFRARIA is an extensive country on the 
most southern part of Africa* and is particularly 
1 famous on account of the Dutch settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope, its extremity to the south- 
ward, and the unaccountable manners and customs 
of the Hottentots, its original inhabitants. The 
greatest part of the country about the Cape is titled 
with rocks and mountains, which, long after this' 
country was discovered by the Europeans, by 
being only viewed at a distance, were thought to 
i be barren; but their spacious summits are covered 
with rich pastures, enamelled with a variety of 
flowers of uncommon beauty and fragrance, dM 
abound with fine springs flowing in many streamy 
into the valleys. The skirts of the mountains are 
interspersed with graves that afford excellent wood 
*ox inlaying ; while the plains and, valleys consist 
of fine meadow lands, which nature has adorned 
with such a profusion of beauties as to charm the 
eye of the beholders, and are embellished with tlife 
finest trees, plants, and flowers, that fill the ai/ 
with the sweetest odours. 

The Table Mountain, near Cape Town, is a sttn 
pendous mass * of naked rock, which imposes an 
involuntary attention upon the most indifferent ob- 
server, atfd more peculiarly engages the con- 
templation of the mineralogist. It seems to have 
. received its name from mariners 5 as those per-r 
:? VjQL. viii. 1 



sons generally give the epithet of Tabic land to 
every considerable eminence whose summit ap- 
pears, to the spectator, in a parallel line with the 
horizon. 

The northern front of the Table Mountain is a 
horizontal line, about two miles in' length,- anfct* 
standing directly opposite to the town. The, bold, 
front that rises at right angles to meet this line. 
is * supported by several projecting •bi*ttfe*t&sj 
which, rising from the plain, close in wftB tjie 
front, a little higher than nitdway from the base.— * 
These with the division of the front into three 
parts (a curtain flanked by two bastions, the 
first retiring and the other projecting,) render the. 
appearance of the. mountain extremely similar to 
4he dilapidated walls of some stupendous fortress. 

The height of these seeming walls is three thou- 
sand five hundred ahd eighty-two feet alxrve the 
level of the adjoining bay : the eastern point isstill 
bolder, and has one point considerably higher r to 
the west, the rock is rent into deep chasms, and 
worn away into various pointed masses ; and 
about four miles toward the south, the mountain 
descends in successive terraces to a chain which 
extends entirely along the peninsula. 
- The two wings of the front, called the Lion*# 
Head, and the Devil's Mountain, are, in fact, 
but disunited fragments of the Table Mountain. 
The height of the former is two thousand one 
hundred and sixty feet; and that of the latter three 
thousaud three hundred and fifteen. The upper 
pari of the Lion's Head is a circular mass of stone, 
which, from some points of view, exactly re- 
sembles a dome like that of St. Paul's. Cathedral 
erected upon a lofty cone-shaped eminence ; hut 
the Devil** Hill is broken iitfo a variety of irregular 
fcoints. • * 
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* Whoever^ surveys with an attentive eye the 
exact .horizontal position of these three mountains, 
which* are composed of multitudinous tabular 
masses, must be convinced that their origin was 
lieptunian, and that no convulsion of the earth has 

>ver happened in this part of Africa, since their 
formation, sufficiently powerful to disturb the nice 
^arrangement of their parts. 

The ascent to the summit of the Table Mountain 
lies through a deep, chasm, about three quarters of 
jt mile m length, *which divides the curtain from 
ike left bastion. The perpendicular cheeks at the 
foot are above a thousand feet high, and the angle 
pf ascent is equal to forty-five degrees. 
~ A Iter quitting the roman lie scenery of the chasm, 
"and passing the portal, which forms two lines of 
natural perspective upon the summit, a stranger 
*feels a momentary disgust at the tame and unin- 
teresting plain extended before him ; but this feel- 
ing invariably subsides when he perceives the 
Astonishing command obtained by his* elevation 
jDver surrounding objects. — On approaching the 
-edge of the mountain— — 

' Tbe weak <b&Mn turns, while down the craggy height • 
The" wondering traveller bends his aching sight j 
The seaman's lesseri'd farm astonished views, 
Or o'er the main some gliding bark pursues: 
Tbo" for beneath, the sullen billows roar, 

* Impetuous foam, and lash the sounding shore* 
Tiie vast wnl their thundering noise repels, 

And on its head eternal stfenee dwells. . • 

ATI the objects on the adjacent plain are, in feet, 
dftriinished to insignificance in the eye of the spec- 
tator : the houses of Cape Town appear like childish 
lblyrics composed of cards ; the shrubbery or\ the 
sandy isthmus is merely visible ; and the neigbour- 
I 2 
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ing farm s, together with their enclosures, resemble 4 
small picture held up at a di stance * 

On the summit of this mountain, the air is con- 
si decably lower in the clear weather of winter than' 
in Cape Town; and in summer the difference is 
still greater, when the head of the mountain is en~ 

, vejoped by a fleecy cloud, not inapt! \r termed 
" the table cloth." : 

The soil is so extremely rich, as to be capable 
of every kind of culture; it bears almost all sort* 
of grain, and every kind of fruit trees. The re- 
gion about the Cape, however, is subject to bois- 
terous winds, which generally blow from the south- 
east or north-west ; for, while the sun is in the 
southern signs, they hold in the south-east, and* 
while in the northern signs, in tiie north* west- 
In the south-east, they are troublesome and dan- 
gerous to the ships coming in ; in the north-west* 
to the ships tit anchor 5 and, frequently blowing 
in a hurricane, not only endanger the shipping, 
but do incredible damage to the corn on the ground^ 
and the fruit on the. trees. These boisterous wind* 
are, however, of excellent use ; for, by purifying 
the air, and almost continually keeping it in m. 

» very brisk agitation, they contribute to the health 
of the inhabitants, who, when these winds lie still 
for a week or ten days together, complain of the 
head-ach and other distempers, which vanish at 
their retutn. This country is situated in a tem- 
perate climate, where the excesses of heat and cold 
are seldom known ; and the Dutch inhabitants, 
who are numerous and who retain their native 
industry, have stocked it with prodigious pk.^y- 
of ail sorts of fruit and provisions, most of which, 
either from the equality of the seasons, or (he. pe- 
culiarity of the soilf are more delicious in theix 
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*k 2nd that can be* met with ekeivhere^ aothat'by 
tbese, 'and bjr the excellent water which abounds 
tbere, this settlement is the best provided of any 
iti the known woild, for the refreshment of seamen 
after long voyages. 
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<THE ^vegetables ofCafFraria, especially in the 
countries near the Cape, are extremely numerous. 
Among fhosc natural to the soil is the aloe, of* 
which there are many sorts ; and not a few of 
them are planted in the delightful gardens belong- 
ing to the Dutch East-India 'company # * They are 
M^en \n great numbers on the mountains and the 
clefts of the rocks; and one.fcort or other is in 
blossom throughout the year: 

The ananas, or pint-apples, at the Cape, are 
t>f the American race, and there are three sorts of 
them in tl>e Dutch colonies ; one called jajama, 
which is the largest and best tasted : the colour on 
Hie outside' is red and dark yellow ; but within, it 
is near a perft-ct yellow*. The otfter sorts are the 
ijorijama and -the Jajagita i The apple of these last ' 
species is 'white withlti; and in taste resembles 
'Knehish wlndi fiut we 'shall defer giving a par- 
ticular defccH)#fcrt of the afiana, till we come to 
America VhoweVer, 1t \vi!M>e proper here to ot* 
aetVfey that the'^-al \h& Gapfc have ascertain acrifflo- 
tlfi ' which 1 •th^CapefXtropiians remove by cutthig 
therein &&*, "anl* laying* !tfo«tt Ifr 'spring watery 
»n*i. after tlnY-they arb htf& 'ijv ' Rfcntah* wihe, 
with' sugar- scat<ei-e3 Gpoiv- them, Wherv they eat 
ffeKcioijsiy, haring-maerMhe fcgte of strawberries, 
i 3 M 
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The Cape Eui 6pcais preserve pirKuapples ift 

swgan ; < ; i ■ .. ...*.>-* im. .-vi * .* . 

In i|ie company's garden is a tree of ind tab ox- 
traction tailed the.quajavo. Its fruit \*'p& t^e 
shape of an apple; and, when ripe, is yellow and 
green, with the inside extremely yellow.- It ooo- 
tains a number of white oval seeds, and is a whole- 
some fruit of an exquisite flavor in this gaiden 
are also figs of various kinds, njl of them admirably 
sweet and good. The choicest and largest, called 
J*isang fig*, grow upon a plant that has. no sooner 
brought then* to maturity, than it wither* away;; 
and 'the next year a new plant yielding the saiae 
agreeable tribute, springs .up from the rooty it 
is remarkable that this plant has no stem, but k* 
leaves, which are from six to seven yards Jong, and 
from two to three broad., embrace each other from 
the , ground upwards, forming a kind of stem* 
Its blossom consists of four leaves, . which iorcu 
themselves into a sort of bell. One plant m die 
proper season produces about fifty of these* deliciovii 
purple figs. . , ... ; . - . ; 

There are a great number of 4-juince-trees iu 
the Cape colonies, and the fruit is said to be larger 
and better than the quinces produced in any 
other part of the world. Of this fruit the &k 
ropean* make great advantage,, having several 
ways of preparing and preserving quinces, . which 
they seH to the ships that touch at the Cape ; they 
also make and sell a great. deal of marmalade* 
Here are likewise many ekron-'trees, which yield 
fruit all the year rouni; and peaches grow jo 
plentifully at the Cape, that in some seasons the 
Europeans there have more than they can con- 
sume, and therefore throw many of .them t& 
theic hogs. ,,Sonie people* however, preserve -them 
for the winter. 



A^ Tte^aroil^rotw^^tsoOodian orange-twkii, 
which are larger than any olher trees of the sa^ao 
Ibid ; aiadt;Lbtfv tfcuii, whici) fa much bigger) is 
spotted like the «kin of. *q* tyger. Here liLewisfc 
*arc several ?so*U of« siv ee^ aid «*>ur lemon -tracs; 
ami 111 the (gardens are walks of them ot' a great 

fe»gfch, :>.-., ,-. ;■ ■'>< ; • .''..' : 

> .Tiie pforoigranate-trees are much larger here 
ilein in any other pa*t of ihe known world ; the 
fruit is al«i> 60 large and in such plenty* that it is 
inequently necessary to prop up the branches, to 
prevent iheir being broken down bv< their weight. 
There are two sortfi^of them, the kttrneU. of which 
differ in coloux^oue. . being; yt;lIo>v 4 and the other .of 
At bright > crimson \ but they » both icontain <a very 
pleasant, cooling 'jnioe,.i<which is extremely re*- 
freshing in- shot weather. iXbef e.*are also two sitocte 
of netted melkxns, or pompions, which are of the 
Indian Aind, and grow wery plentifully in the 
Cape colonies. In shape and size they nearly ro- 
se mhle oiur melons, but both areon Jhe outside of a 
dark green ; and, within, the fruit of one sort fs 
of a whitish colour,, w.ith white seed ; . and in the 
other- of a carnation/ with black seed. Both sorts 
are very sweet a^d juicy, but that with the black 
seed is, esteemed 'the bestj ,tbey *ce extremely re*- 
freshing jn feve/^ -speedily and very agreeably 
quenching the thirsts -;; ^ . - ; •: 
* * -Vipeq were transplanted' to the Gape firom th? 
. Rhine, from Persia, ~an$ many other countries; 
4h*se are vastly increased, and yield so plentifully, 
lhat the Cape. Europeans, have much more! excel- 
Jent wkm than they ..pan dunk, and therefore 
sell a great deal lo . the. ships who touch there. 
^, The dwarf tree> called: ceif^le wood* Jbas very 
.crooked Juo^vbqwpb^jwitih btoaid, r<?ugir and 
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thick leaves, shaped like, those of the apple-tree ;> 
and the fruit resembles the pine-apple. The barl^ 
which is thick and wrinkled,, is riot, only used by, 
tanners, but the physicians pulverise it, and'^U? 
minister it with success >n dysenteries. , \ * 

There are here lour softs" ot camphire4reet yw 
one transplanted to the Cape from the island «& 
Borneo, which is, esteemed much Jhe best i the* 
other three sorts were brought from Japan, Ciune,* 
and Sumatra; they all grpw very quick, and- to the £ 
sijee of a walnut-tree. The .inside of the leaves**' 
of an ash-colour, and the outside of a grass-greeny 
and, on rubbing them with the fingers, 4bey *$endt 
fbrtha strong odour, like that of camphire. These, 
trees are so soft and tender jthaUiheir brancbesare 
frequently stripped off by the wind, and sometime* 
nothing is left standing but the trunk. 

The Indian gold-tree : at the Cape grows about . 
six feet high, and has small leaves, aieafly of the - 
colour of gold, speckled wkh Fed,, and are very 
beautiful. They have particularly a fene effect, 
when ranged in gardens among ether (trees. - Yet 
the Blossoms are very small, and of a ^greenish co- 
lour,, without the least scent. 

The stiiikwood-tree grows .*to the siae of an 
oajc, and it's leaves are three fingers in breadth. 
It v received its name from it's filthy scent ; for, 
while it is . under the .tool, it-exhales so tiavhteees 
a stench that the workmen can scarcely endure it; 
but, after some time, this ^goes entirety off. The 
w^ood ."being beautifully clouded, the Gape Euje* • 
peans have tables, presses, and several other uae*-^ 
fill and ornamental pieces of furniture made ©fit. - * 

We shall conclude this account of vegetables 
with a description of a plant which M. Le VaiHant 
assorts to have teen the most oeaqtifurand mag- 
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sitfcent fie ever saw in the whole course of his 
tfavefc through the interior of Africa. It was a 
Bty r seven feet high, which waved majestically on 
ito flexible stern, and literally impregnated the 
pa&ttrfg gales with its exquisite fragrance. The stem 
was «x inches m circumference; and furnished 
wkk leaves that were three fecft long, and three 
&at and a half wide. On Hie upper part were # 
dfeplayed, in beautiful order, thirty-nine corollas, 
•r lowers ; of which eighteen were in fttft bloom, 
sjbs half Mown, and fifteen jtist ready to open. 
3?ke greatest number formed a calyx, ©he third 
larger than that of European lilies ; their petals, of ' 
a charming flaxen giey on *he outside, and as 
mhke within as unsullied snow, were finely bor- 
«te«ed with Crimson, land set off by a pistil and 
stamina, whose col<mr$ were equal to the finest 
carmine. " In short/* says our author, " this 
f>bm r produced in solitude, and pure as the son 
which had fostered it, bad been respected by aU 
the animals of the district, and seemed sufficiently 
defended even by its own beauty." 
- Having caused this charming lily to be cautiously 
Atg.up, M. Le Vaillant found that its bulb mea- 
sured thirteen inches in depth and twenty-seven 
kr circumference. In shape and colour it nearly 
resembled the bulb of a tulip ; but instead of being 
composed of several coats, it was pulpy, full, and 
weighty. Having been properly arranged in a 
basket, it was carried to our author's tent, where 
fie enjoyed the pleasure of seeing all the Bowers 
©pen in regular succession, and of inhaling its 
fevivirtg perfume, till its odour was, at length 
exhausted, and its strength completely decayed, 
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THE largest animals at the Cape are the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros, which are there in 
great numbers : buffaloes are'also very numerous 
in these countries,; they are larger than those of 
Europe, and are of a bro.wn red, whereas the 
^European buffaloes arebfadt. Those of the -Cape 
are weMnproportioned, hold their heads aloft, and 
have their foreheads covered with hard frizled 
hair ; their horns, however, . are short, and bend 
inwards, so that their points almost meet. Their 
skin is hard and tough, so tt$at it is difficult to kifi 
fbew without very good firerarros ; but their flesfc 
is neither so fat nor 90 tender as that of a common 
ox. These animals are engaged at the .sight of 
red cloth, and at the discharge of agun near them; . 
in both which cases they roar, stamp, tear up the 
ground, and run so furiously at the offending pasty, 
as to beat 'down all opposition. A considerable 
body of Europeans at the Cape once chaced a 
buflfafo, and, having driven him to the water- 
place, as it is called, near the harbour, the heast 
turned, and ran furiously at one of his pursuers, 
who was- in a, red waistcoat, and who, nimbly 
§k»pping aside, ran towards the water, where the 
buftalo pursuing him, obliged bim to plunge, in 
to save his life. He $wam well* and as quick as 
possible ; but the buffalo leaping in after him, pur- 
sued him so closely, that he coul$ _only save him- 
seffby diving. The.buflalo, thus losing sight of 
him, swam towards the opposite shore, -which 
was at three miles distance ; and our author or> 
serves, that he would undoubtedly have reached 
it, had he not received a shot from one of the ships 
in the harbour. 
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The zebras of the Cape, arc very beautiml 
creature** arid are ijnpsopfcrly called wild-asses, 
for they ana. the size of an ordinary aatidle'-iiotses 
aod resemble an ass in nothing but the length of 
tjieir ears. The legs of this fine and welt pro- 
portioned animal, are slender, and the hair on his 
tody soft and* sleek. On the ridge of his baek^ 
$ black streak extends from his mane to his tai^ 
3nd on each side are a great many streaks of vari-f 
^us colours, that meet under his belly in so many 
circles ; some are white, some yellow,and some of 
ichesnatjcolour ; and these colours lose tfeem- 
djeives in ©ne another, in a very beautiful manner.' 
His head, ears, mane, and tail, are also streaked 
yfkh the same variety. He is so swift that, it U 
said, there is not a horse in the world that can 
keep up with him. * 

The elk of the Gape is very cUfferent m its 
form from those of Europe, which we have de- 
scribed in treating of the animals of Sweden and 
Lapland. It is generally five feet high ; and its 
bead, which resembles that of the hart, is small 
in proportion to its body. The horns which are 
only abouta foot long, run up twisting; but the 
ends are straight, smooth, and pointed : the neck 
is slender and beautiful, and the legs also slender, 
andofagreatlength ;the hair of the body, which is 
of an ash*colour, is smooth and soft, and the tail" 
about a foot long. TI>e flesh tastes agreeably, either 
toiled or roasted, and beats a near resemblance 
to that of good beef. These stately animals are 
generally found on high mountains, where there 
axe ,gqod pasture grounds, and near some springs. 
They climb the highest rocks, and pass the most 
difficult ways with surprising dispatch, and secu- 
rity j jot sometimes visit the valleys. and fre- 
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01*391% attempt to e«tei ike gardes }v$vhe£ce 
$e if*haj?kant4 pbce traps jhefcte thosa £ba£ aarw 
most exposed t», thjei* inroads. These garden* 
being; usually .encwi passed with, k. diteiL, oxroj* 
which, \$p, bridge at Che entrance, they fix in' thai 
ground; at one^corner of* the bridge- a stroog+f 
pliant^ taper pole, fixing to iha soii&enclwf 4b m 
long rope, by which that end^oftbe pole is pulied* 
down to the other corner ^f 4iie bridge, wlieae -it*' 
is fastened so slightly* that by a,sjnaU jtouch it i» 
freed, and flies up with, great. forces When tbe> 
small end of the pole is thus properly tixed, the 
remainder of the rope is formed iiiio , several 
nooses and coils, and laid under the arch of the 
pole*. An elkjcommg to one of these gacdenv 
and rinding no communication but by the bridge 1 
befote, the door, steps upon it through the arch?* 
and, hampering his legs in the coils of the rope* 
shakes the pole, on which the -small end fiyirtg 
up, and fastening him in one of tlie nooses, he it 
drawn up, and unable to escape. If by stru§4 
£ling he breaks the pole, it is a hundred to **** 
but he falls into the ditch; and, if he escapes *ha^i 
he drags a piece of the pole a^ter him, which sa 
embarrasses him in his march, that he may be> 
easily taken. ' t/ 

• Tfle hart of the. Hottentot tjountries resemble* 
those of Ku rope in every thing but its horns, whk3|> 
a/e only about a foot long, and have no branches? - 
but run up twisting in the maimer of a screw t*' 
about half the length; then, turning a tittle out-* 
ward, are straight and smooth to the point. 

„ There arahere goats of many different species,^ 
the m.Hst remarkable of which are the folio wing-:' 
The bke goats are shaped like those of Europe,- 
but are agiacge as a hart: Their hair, which ifc 
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▼ery abort, is of a &ne bkft ; though when they 
are killed, it changes qto a Wnjish gfey; thei* 
Jfreaxds ai e pretty long ; apd * their homfc; which 
are abort and very neat, are annulated tiii Within 
a little of the point, which ^is straight and smooth; 
Spotted goats ace sometimes seea in herds €>£ 
above w thousand in number ; and are covered 
wkh red, white, and brown spots ; they are ra» 
thejr4arger tban.tiie blue goats ; and their heard ^ 
which; are of a brown red, are v^sy long- Their 
1«^ are. well -proportioned to their bodies; and 
thejoints about* their fetlocks are of a dark brown $ 
their horns, which are about a foot long, incline 
backwards, running up twisting to the middle^ 
from whence to the end they are very straight and 
fflnooth. The young ones are easily taken, and renr 
4ered so tame, as to run with Hocks of sheep; 
and their flesh i$ very agreeable food. 

There is another sort of goat which has a very 
beautiful head, adorned with two smooth) bend*- 
ing, pointed horns, three feet long. A white 
streak runs from the forehead along the ridge of 
his back to his tail, and is crossed by three streaks, 
one over, his shoulders; another is on &e middle 
of -the back, running down both sides to his belly ; 
the third cros§es it above his buttocks, and runs 
4qw» them. On all the- other parts of his body 
the hair is greyish with little touches of red ; only* 
t^e belly approaches to white. His beard is grey 
apd pretty long, as are also his legs. The female, 
wiuph is less than the male, is without horns ; 
and the flesh is also very agreeable food. 
. v The Cape rock-goat is seldom bigger than an 
European kid of a^quarter old, and his horns are 
aJwaU half a foot long; as he frequently enters 
the Vineyards and gardens,, whore h^ does great 

VOL. VIII. K 
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mischief, h& is narrGwty watcfced, >tM $ftefi 
taken 5 tfftd hfe flesh-is esteemed a grec*t~&ttafy.' k 

The dmwg-goat/ is almost a$ laf ge #s aft Ordi- 
nary tame ohfej and is much #f the same coloter^ 
but he no Sooner see* any person or thing, fire A 
which he apprehends danger, than he stjtiats dwa 
4n the grass ; and seeing nothing btrt graSs aboal 
trim, perjiaps imagines himself unseen ; fdr *htlfe 
he lies, giving now and then a peep outran^ 
drawing hish^ad suddenly down again, tilleitfetar 
-the danger: is past, or he is shot, or knocked oja 
the head. 

Lions are ve*y «o*tomon at the Q&pe, wlherfc 
th^yare e&t&mtefy- large, and every $rinb is ex- 
pressive of the greatest strength : the firmness of 
their tretfd, their- dfeadfirf paws, and sparkling 
eyes, command attention, and show their strength 
superior to-that of other animals. 8dme authors 
have affirmed that the bones of the lion are hot so 
hard as they have been represented by the anci- 
ents ; but Mr: Koiben observes, that the hollow 
which runs through the shin-bone of a lion, is as 
small as that whieli runs through a tobaceo-pipe $ 
and when it is broken to pieces, and the oiliness 
exhausted by the heat of the sun, these pieces ap- 
pear as hard, smooth, and solid as flints ; and 
serve altogether as well to strike fire with, la- 
» deed, a considerable part of this animal's strength 
lies in the hardness of his bones; for when he 
comes upon his prey, he knocks it down dead, 
and never bites till he has given the mortal Wow, 
which he generally accompanies with a terrible 
roar. When enraged, or pinched with hunger, 
he erects and shakes his mane, lashing his back 
and sides with his tail. When thus employee!, it 
is certain -death to come in hk way: aneasfye 
generally lurk^ for his ptey behind bushes, tfavi^i- 
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Mte are 9«metimes devoured by him ; but ht he 
n©ithdi> shakes J»is mane, jm*t makes any great 
motion with his tail/ a traveller inay beiully as* 
eared of parsing by him. in safety. A horse no 
sooner jjiseovers a lion than ;he rods full speed ; 
and, if fee has a rider, thews Him, if possibly in 
order feo run the faster. Whe© a traveller on 
horseback discovers a lion, the best method of 
preservatkmis inatfcfirfly to dismount, and .abaa* 
don bis hor^e, wruch the liorr will pufisue, with* 
out taking notice of him. The ftes^of the lion 
is said to ifeitte something like venison. 
• The leopard andiyger am of the same nature, 
and in point of fierceness, next to the lion*, The 
only difference between them at die Cape is in 
their tise, and the figure of their spots. The 
tyger is much larger than the leopard ; and isdi$«- 
tinguished by rings of blaok hair, enclosing spots 
ef yellow; while the black streaks on the Jeopard 
are not round, but formed with an opening. The 
ftesh of a tyger Or leopard is white, tender, and 
well-tasted ; it is even 6atd to be much finer eat* 
ing than the best real, and to . have every good 
quality that can be wished for in meat, and the 
flesh of the young ones is as tender as that of a 
chicken. 

In this country are two sorts of wolves, ooe 
like those of Europe, and the other called tygea 
wolves. The latter are of the siee of a shepherd's 
dog, or somewhar larger ; and the head, broad 
like that' of an English bulUdog. Their jaws, 
nose, and eyes are also large, and their hair is 
frizled, and spotted like that of tyger s. Their 
feet are large, and armed with strong talons, 
which they draw in tike a cat, but their tails a/e 
$h©rtf All day they keep in clefts of the rocks, 
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or holes in the ground, 'seeking their prey only 
in the night, howling .most dismally while out 
upon th§ prowl, which rouses the dogs' who keep 
the flocks : these join together against the ene- 
my, and drive them away ; but, if they ge€ safe 
into a fold, they generally kHl two or three 
iheep, and having fed heartily upon the spot, 
carry some carcases away to their dens. The 1km, 
tyger, and leopard, fellow these animals by their 
howl, and coming softly near them, suddenly 
tear them to pieces* 

There are here also wild dogs, which some- 
times make great ha rock among the cattle. They 
seem to be a species of hounds ; and packs of 
thirty, and sometimes forty of them, encounter 
lions, tygers, and other animals.; which by their 
numbers they conquer* They spend the greatest 
part of the day in the chace, and drag what they 
Kill to a place of rendezvous, where they share it 
amongst them. .Both Europeans and Hotten- 
tots, when they discover these dogs on therchace, 
fellow them to the place of rendezvous, and take 
what they think proper of what the dogs have 
killed, which they permit them to do very quietly. 
The Hottentots eat what they take from the dogs ; 
and what the Europeans take they salt for their 
slaves. These dogs however sometimes destroy 
•evenly or eighty sheep in one flock. 

In this country is a little creature caHed a 
rattle-mouse, though it is larger than an European 
squirrel, and has a head shaped like that of a 
bear. The hair on the back is of a liver-colour, 
but that on the sides is almost black. With its 
tail, which is neither very long, nor very hairy, 
it, from time to time, make% a rattling noise, and 
has thence obtained its name, it feeds on acorns, 
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rwte r Skc*% pu*& ii^eiacatj -andiamostiy seen in 
t^eu.s leaping from one to another, *fcer? #»e wan* 
ner of the squirrel.. It o$ so aintbie, and bites so 
vhaVply k f thatiius^dpm&dte*Htuve. . - 
- -Oiie of the most extraordinary an imafe of this 
country h eaUed<by tfee I>u4ch strnkbingsen, or 
sUnkbox ; its noisome stench being *be grand 
ftei^c&<thi*«r#j*tuje : ha& received from nature 
against all its enemies. It is of fche shape of a 
ferret, but as lafge as a middle-steed dog. When 
' its purser, whether man «r beast, comes pretty , 
irear, it .pours from its tail so horrid a stench, that 
$t is itt*po**ible to endare h; a nww> being almost 
struck d<»wiv by it before 'he .can get away ; and 
a dog of other animal is so strangely confounded, 
thatiieis obliged every; minute to stop to rub his 
nose m the grass, or against * a tree. The ani- 
mal, having* thus stopped » his pursuer, gets a 
great way a-rhead bewe the chace can be te*» 
newed ; and* if fee comes up with him a second 
titHe, repeats the same expedient, and Jay this 
means escapes again. Tints he proceeds till 4>is 
pursuer, overpowered by the stink, is obliged to 
desist. This animal > however, is sometimes shot 
by tj>e Europeans, bi|t they are obliged to suffer 
it to lie till it rots ; for it is no sooner dead than 
its whole body contracts so nauseous a sn*ell> 
thaj, if anyone does but touch it with his fin- 
gers, $>ey retain, a stench that -can neither be< 
Ohdured, nor easily got off by washing. 

Aflaongthe feathered race at the Cape, there 
are a vast variety, the most particular o£,y^hich 
»Fe the Arteries, of which we have already given 
^description, intreatingoftheauiinrajs in Turkey 
in Asia. 

The flamingo is a tf ne -and beautiful bird, fefr- 
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gentban* twaa ;> the bill ir very •broadband the 
upper mandible, which is longer than the others 
is very crooked* and bendss considerably © von it* 
1 h« bill is '.black at. the poratj but every vrhere 
else of 'a dark blue, and isiurmshed wixhdbarp 
teeth. The neck is much longer than that of a 
swan ; and both the head And neck are white as 
snow ; tlie upper part of the wing feathers are of 
a bright florae colour, and the lower part of ihemf 
black j the legs are of an orange -colour, < aad.haif 
as long again as those of the stork ; aad the feat 
resemble those of the goo^e. These birds which 
are here very numerous, keep in the day-time on 
the lakes and rivers, and at night retire ta the 
hills, where they sleep among the long grass. 
Their tongue eats like marrow, and thek fle^li 
is well-tasted and wholesome. > 

The spoonbill, also called the serpent-eater, is 
somewhat larger than a full grown goose which 
it resembles in its neck ; the bill is broad, long* 
and straight, terminating in a form somewhat 
like the bowl of a spoon ; the eyes are grey, and 
the feathers of the tail are about' six inches in 
length. These birds feed upon serpents, toads* 
frogs, &c. and are of such service in destroying 
the former, that they are seldom killed ^ 

Among the wild fowl is a sort of birds called 
the knor cock and knor hen. These are a kind of 
centinels, and give warning to all other birds of 
the approach of danger ; for they no sooner dis* 
cover a man, than they begin to cry very clamo- 
rously j and thus frequently disappoint the sports- 
men ; for the other birds no sooner hear them, 
than they fly quite out of sight. This bird is of 
the size of a common barn-door fowl ; the bill is 
short and black, a& arc also the feathers., on the 
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erowrv of the head ; but the refet ire a mixture of 
j*ed> white, and ash-colour ; the wings are small* 
ifthich prevent its flying for at once> and the legs 
are yellow. These birds generally keep in heatTis, 
^ar from the habitations of men; and their flesh 
is of an agreeable taste. 

*< The blue-bird of the Cape is of tnV size of a 
Starting; ; the feathers of tiie^neck and thighs are 
of a. sky blue, ami those of the back and wings 
of a dark blue, approaching to black. The btllj 
which is between three and four intfbes long, i» 
pointed, and the under mandible of a dark 
fed. The flesh of this bird is accounted very de- 
licate. • 

Among the several kind* of wood-peckers, is 
a beautiful bird called the green-peak, it? being alt 
over green, except a red spot on the head, and 
another on the breast It feeds on small insects, 
winch it picks from the bark of trees. 
-,• The little bird called the long tongue, is some- 
what larger than the goldfinch, with yellow fea- 
thers on the belly, and the rest speckled. The 
tongue, which nature has, given it for its de- 
fence, is not only, long and pointed, but is a* 
hard as iron, and as sharp as the poirit of a 
needle; therefore, when any person ©ndea^ 
vours to seize thi* little animal, it makes use' 
of 'its tongue to prick and. wound him. ItsC 
claws are pretty long, and its feet like those 
4>f the nightingale. Its flesh .is- well-tasted and 
wholesome. , .« . 

The honey *eaters, or gnat-snappers, live entire- 
ly on honey, bees, gnats, and flies ; their bills are 
jedi, long, straight* ami very strong. On the 
up|>er part of the breast the feathers are of a deep 
^aiure, and those on the lower part of a pale blue : 
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the wing* andttail foitatt are M&h as A ar6,akft T 
thig le$s^ nbkh -.ve very Jpng. , t ,'fhe^e bix£p a 
are a sor^of guides to the Hotfcerttpifr iti, the^ 
searching &?r honey, which the.lieey.deposH-ifl., 
the elefU ?f the n>£ks. v _ rf , T ^ 

There are here many kinds, of snakes or 'spxj lf 
pertfs, some of #hich are^e^tremejy ve,nompUjs. r ( , fj 
; The dirjsjas, or thirst-serpent, receives it$jMH^ 
from its bite causing a burning thirst. It is.fjre- n 
quentiy £o b.e met with in the Hottentot countries,' 
an4 is about three quarters of a yard ux Jehgih^ 
W^h a broad neck, and a blackish back, It j*. I 
very nimhlein its assaults, and its bitesoQu ejj*'.> 
flames the blood, causing a most dreadful thir&t,, 
Mr* J^Qlben observes, that. he knew a mai* at the 
Cape, who pa being bitten by this *eq>ent in the, . 
, calf of bis leg, instantly tiedhis garter very tight 
above the knee ; and above Jhe garter tied some . 
other thing he had atrhand, to stop the course of 
fche poison upwards ; and then hasted as quick. as , 
possible to the nearest house, which belonged to 
a smith, with whom he was acquainted ; but, b& 
fore he got thither, his leg was much swelled, and 
)je became, extremely thirsty. He impatiently 
asked the smith for .water to drink, and at thg 
same Urne told him what had happened j jbut the 
smith who was acquainted with the nature of the 
- poison* and the manner, of care, would not suf* 
fer him to drink :* r but told ,him he must immedir r , 
ately consent to have his swelled leg laid open, ' 
He submitted.; and., on opening the. tec, (We 
issued out a great deal of a wajtery jelfow hu^ 
mour tt "The operator, then prepared a. large,., 
plaister,andjbound^t o^ver^ihe inaslbx^ advising t 
ihe parent to refi>*R from drinking Tor a qujw$e> x 
of aii hour, fie did so, a^i. in that time ids 
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his thirst was considerably abated, and the plaister 
had drawn a gT€& deal more of the yellow hu- 
mour; and; being cleaned, was put on* again.' 
The swelllrig was, by this' time, considerably 
abated, and the man was soon perfectly cured. 

The tree-serpent is so. called, from its being ge- 
nerally seen in trees. It is about two yards long/ 
Arid thre^E* quarters of an inch in thickness, and, by 
Winding itself about the branches of trees, re- 
mains for a long time without motion ; feeing so 
Eke the branch it covers, that one, who has not 
a r * very good eye, or some knowledge of this* rep- 
tile, would be mistaken : all the cUfference, in 
point of colour, consists in its being a little 1 
speckled. If a person stands' near the side on 
-Which it is lodged, it darts its head at his 
face, and sometimes wounds him ; which it has 
no sooner done, than drawing back its head, it 
turns about, in order to descend from thetree^ 
by winding from one part to another; but is so 
sk>w that it is easy to kill it before it reaches the 
ground. • 

Tne hair-serpent of the Cape is about a yard 
long, and three-quarters of an inch thick ; but, 
though so small, its poison is reckoned more ma* 
lignant than thai of most others, its bite causing 
instant death, unless an antidote be immedi- 
ately applied. The most effectual remedy is the 
serpent-stone brought from India, of which we 
have given a particular account in treating of 
India. 

. One speoies of snakes is called by the Dutch 
house-serpents * arid are from ah inch and a quar- 
ter to an inch and an half in- thickness ; and about 
a yard in length. They are not Only fond of 
being in houses, tut of getting into.people's beds, 
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*P*L Jp*g W& tfeep* all night. They *tfU*tip 
through the ha*ds like *els ; and, whe* you drive 
tjiesa oqt of. bed, use them as you will* if vovi 
dp not quite disable them, they will ge$ mtohti 
again, Whe* they «e offended Afcy fcite, but* 
h»pily, their J>HeiS'fio4poiw*Wi«> aoc a^ej^ted 
yfitjb any iU consequence. 
■ % $co*pipns are her* w nuperoue, that the C*f* 
' Europeans a*e yery cautious ©f banking heaps $f 
atones, ^rhere they generally harbour, fer feaf. 
<rf being stung by tliea*. There, are here gise ia- 
few o*i£i|>ede8, which are- red and whiter a*4 
nbout ^ fingeFs length, but scarcely half so thiok e 
{fcey are downy like the caterpillar, and have tw« 
herns, Theif nite is as dapger out as that of the 
scorpion « but the application of roasted onion* 
to the wound is an effectual remedy. Among 
the spiders afe. many sorts j hut one no- bigg&p 
than a pea is very dangerous. It is of a bljwfe 
colour, 4nd very active* festering ^» the walfe 
**cieiiti(p of houses; and, jn thf fields, it ftxe* 
its web in the grass. Its bite is so poisonous, 
that it caufes-deitb, untess a remedy he applied 
in time. 

. Amouj the fisji t in the sea anoWiver* at ihe 
Cape of Good Hope, are- a vast variety,, un- 
known in other places, besides most of those 
found in Europe^ hut we shall only mention those 
that appear njost extraordinary. 

The gold-fi$n is of a very different kind from 
that of China, and received its name from.a ch> 
rfe pf a £p{d colour about each eye, and a stjreaX 
of the sftjpg colour from the head, along the ridge 
of the back to the tail." it is about a foot ai:d a 
half lodg* and a pound weight. The teeth are 
$©al}, btjt vejry eharp, and <fa good executiaa 
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«jkmamsctes a^Hfclwr fish. fhe&Aotxt of the 
metftis a mixture of White and raf; and is riot 
«fc§ly esteemed* v&ry- wkoi£$oiiie, But -*• JjW&t 
cleanser of theWaod. i 

Thd Cape sirveir4isto is of a very white colour, 
*totit64 with $*ve*ftl streaks that reten&te bright 
silver, felhng from the ridge of the back, down 
rfeoth skies ^ aftd the tail' sefems coyen6d with 
ttilver. It ii of the shape and taste of a caY^, 
4ias smdll sharp teeth, and. weighs about a pound. 
»Both these and the gold , fisS appear in the 
itea only at certain times, when tfrey fcdme hi 
shoals, and great numbers of them'are caught. 

Thebenaetis a very beautiful-fish, of whicti 
4&$te \b great plenty, ft is covered with larrfe 
ateahbs etf alight ptirple, inter miked with streams 
4rf gold.. The eye** arV red,- the mouth small, 
•and wi*h6u€ teeth ; and near thegiHs are twt> 
goM-coloured fins; but the other fins are of a 
■light yfellbw. The tail is reddish, atid ih the 
4brm of an open pair of sefssars.- The scales 
seem transparent, as does likewise the tkiti; 
but, wheh the scales sire taken "off, the skm is of 
*a bright -purple. This animal is of the length 
and thickness of a man's arm, and weighs froni 
*ix to eight pounds. The meat is of a crimson 
colour, and is divided irfto several parts by a 
•sort of membranous substance interwoven ' with 
it. It is agreeable t8 the palate^ and easy of 
4Jgest*on. " • 

The sea about the Gape abounds* with a very 
^fie fish called : the >; stone^brassem. Of these 
^he're are several sorts; one is shaped like a 
carp, but is' much fim^r eating, and weighs from 
t^o to eight pounds. They are of different co _ 
/tours, twt tfcfek bucks are brown ; some hay?. 
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' several brown streaks faikngoft both sides from 
ttip back to the belly ,■ which add considerably to, 
the beauty of the scales, which, on, the belly, are 
targe and white. A species of these fish J*we the 
name of red sione-brskssejaas ; the skin and softie* 
being red, speckled with blue; and in the mioV 
idle of the fish, withgold^ohiur.. The belly i$ 
of a pale greeny the «yes..are Jarge and red, 
with a silver circle about each: the raoutU <i$ 
small, and, as It were, under the gullet, and is 
furnished with little sharp teeth.; Thestyftsh'fu&t 
called Jacob Eversoni : the reason -of which is 
thus given by Francisci, and is .allowed a* the 
Cape to be strictly true. ".There wa$, many? 
years ago/' says fye/ " a roaster of .a ship at the- 
Cape, whose name was Jacob Ever son ; he had 
a very red face, and was so deeply ^pHted with- 
the small-pox/ that hi* beard, which was,blaek;» 
could never he shaved so close 4 but that several 

- hairs would .remain ; so that his face, when it 
was shaved, resembled tjbe colour, and seemed 
to have the specks, of the red stone-brassem. 
This map being once a fishing with his crew for 
red stqne-hrassem, at .Maurice -island* and the 
crew dining that day very cheerfully upon this 
sort of fish, one of tnemPtook it in his head, in a 
iit o( mirth, io call it the. Jacob tverson. The 
crew were struck; with the brightness of the ahW 
gion, and received i$ with -the highest agitations 
of mirth, and with thunders of applause ; and, 
when they got back to the, Cape, they immedir* 
ately published this new name, tor the red stone*- * 
brassem. . The settlers" (among whom Jacob, ways 
very well known) were as much struck, as the 
ctew, with the justness of the name, andurianl- 
Riously agreed to adopt it. Every one that knew 
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Jjteob being tharnwdwUh'the happjr allusion, this 
n^w name for the red stbne-brassem, together 
with the reason of iti assignment, soon aftet reach- : 
ed several settlements in. the Indies;; and was so. 
well received there, that fed stone-brassems (of 
whidi the Indian seas furnish 'plenty) have gone 
thereby the nam* of Jacob Eversons. ever since." 
v-Therer is ,a* species of these .fish; -which ^differ 
front those la*t described, in their being. larger, 
having shorter ifrouths, and, the ou^-parts of the' 
gullet being of a deep red, \ ; ; ' 

Among the shell-fish at the Cape, the sea por- 
cupine snail appears worthy of notice. It . has 
many beautiful colours, and is* armed almost in 
ever j part with long prickles* ; which stand out 
rhuCh after the same manner as the raised quills of 
the porcupine. Sea suns and sea stars ^are also 
driven ashore by the tide: their shells are multan- 
gular* approaching to a globular form; but the 
sea sun is the smallest, and its shells nearly resem- 
ble a globe. The shells of both are also covered 
with a thick, scaly skin, and have small prickles 
upon them, shooting out every way like beams of 
light, whence they receive their names; but the 
prickles on the sea suns are longer than those of 
the sea stars. There ' is here also that beautiful 
shell-fish called the nautilus, of which we shall give 
an account in treating of America, and shall here 
only add, that here is a very extraordinary shell- 
fish, called the pagger; it is covered with dark 
- ferowrr scales, spotted with red and black ; but on 
the back of it, hear the head, has a mischievous 
kind of horn or prickle, of a poisonous nature, 
wtfch is apt to wound the hand that touches it ; in 
which case, it causes a most acute pain and mfia- 
. * vo*. viij. . 'i 
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itiation, and Wkhout speedy assistance ihe hatitf 
perishes. 



BUILDINGS. 



CAPETOWN, according to the best and most 
recent accounts, is tolerably extensive, and built 
in a good style j the street $ spacious, and inter- 
secting each other at right angles with great pre- 
cision. The houses m general, are built of stone, 
cemented together with a glutinous kind of earth',' 
which serves as mortar, and afterwards plastered 
and white-washed with Kme. As to their height 
they do not, in common, exceed two stories, on 
account of the violence of the easterly winds * and! . 
ibr the same reason . , thatch was formerly^ preferred 
to tiles or shingles, J>ut the bad effects which" result 
irom this mode when fires happen, has iricfaced 
the inhabitants in all their new buildings to give 
the preference to slates and tiles. 

The streets are rough and unpaved; but many 
of the houses have a space flagged before the door* 
and.others have trees planted Before them, which* 
form a pleasant shade, and give an agreeable* air tb 
. the streets. The lower parts of the houses, ac 1 - 
cording to the custom of the Dutch, areunconjr-, 
monly heat and clean; and the furniture is rather' 
ijrich than elegant, but the bed-rooms/or uj)pe*r 
apartments, are very ill furnished, '* 

The castle is a very stately arid extensive sthi&' 
4ure, which covers the eastern part 6f the town arid* 
harbour, and is provided With all manner of ac- 
commodations for the garrison. The superior offw 
cers of the company have very spacious and ftahd- 
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^ome loggings within its walls ; besides which it 
contains the company's storehouses, commodious^ 
arranged. 

The governor's house H delightfully situated in 
the company's garden, which is ,as public as St. 
James's park, and is much frequented by person* 
4>f every description. This garden is, la/ l< * out in a 
Very tasteful manner, and contains all the ridvfruits, 
$he beautiful flowers, and most oflhe valuable plants 
to be found m Asia, Africa, and America. At the 
iiflpciend of the principal walk is a small enclo- 
sure, for confining some large ostriches, and a little 
lo the right of this is a small menagery of carious 
birds and beasts. 

' There are /two churches m Cqpe iTown; one 
laige, plain and unadorned, for the ealvinists, and 
a smaller one for the lutherans. /the hospital k 
an extensive edifice, situated at the uftt^er <*nd of 
jbe town* anJLclose to the garden: where the 
convalescents reap the benelu ^r*a salubrious air, 
perfumed with the exhalations of odoriferous shrubs 
and .flowers; and likewise have ihe use of its pro- 
, .(tactions, both culinary and medicinal. 

In another part pf the town is a large building 
caHed the lodge, and appropriated to tne use of 
the company's slaves, who are chiefly brought 
from Madagascar. This edifice is divided into 
two wards, one for the accommodation of each aex ; 
^with a targe room in which the slaves receive their 
, allowance; and a strong prison, where the, drun- 
ken and refractory are confiuecL Here are decent 
apartments for the officers who superintend the 
slaves, and a school for the education of their 
children. 

The company has, likewise, a very handsome 
range of stables, capable of containing several 
l 2 
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hundred horses; and here' a great number of fipe 
"Persian' steeds are kept, fbr tlie service of the, com- 
pany' and* the use of the governor. 

The huts of the Hottentots are built in a style 
df architecture which not a little contributes t& 
; \eef> envy from under their roofs. Some of them 
are circular, others of an oblong shape, resembling 
a bee-hive; the ground plot being from eighteen 
to twenty-four feet* in diameter. The highest 
i are &6 low, that it & scarcely possible for a mid- 
dle-sized man to stand upright in the centre of the 
arch; but neither the lowness of the hut, nor that 
** of the door, which is but jast three feet high, can 
' ^be considered as any inconvenience to a Hottentot, 
*'wlio finds no difficulty in stooping, and is at, all 
times more inclined to lie down than to stand. 
'"The fire-place is' exactly in the middle of each hut,« 
by which means tfie Walls aretoterably secure from 
'accidental conflagration, and the inhabitants, wbo 
usually afebrile in a circle, enjoy. an equal parti* 
cipation of warmth. The door, low as it is, serves • 
the j*Ur$oses of a window arid chimney; and the 
' Hottentots are so accustomed to live in these smoky 
inanslons, that their* eyes are never affected by it, 
• ^orth^Vr healths injured by the mephitic vapour of 
"the 4 "fuel, which to Europeans would be certain 
"death. * l • - ' V - • r 

The frame of the arched roof is composed of 

'slender rods, which; being, previously bent into a 

''propter' foVm, afelaid in a certain position; they 

^are afterwards /strengthened by binding others 

ground tliem in a circular form ; and large mats are 

£: place"d*vefy neatly o\'er this lattice" work, so as •-- 

■' perfectly to cover the whole. ' 

Irf malCrng v rriats for this purpose, they )if a 

number'bf reeds parallel to one another, and fas* 
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ten them either with sinews,, or a kind of catgut 

which .they sometimes get from the Cape £urope- 

f ans; so that they have it in their power to make 

__ them as long as they please, and as broad as the 

.length of the reeds, which is generally from mk to 

* teft feet. — The aperture which is, left ^n each hut 

for a door is closed occasionally. by a skin; arid 

^ the habitations of the chiefs are sometimes bung 

with beautiful skins and a variety of trinkets. 

VWhen, a Hottentot intends to shift his dwelling, he 

, lays all the rods, mats, and skins, of which it is. 

;,' composed, on the back*, of his cattle; which ta-a 

stranger make a monstrous and even ridiculous ap- 

;. p^arance. An assemblage of about twenty huts 

^ constitutes a kraal or village. 

It he "huts of" the CafiVes, are higher, larger, and 
more regularly formed than those of the Hottentots. 
The frames are well constructed of solid timber, 
and piaster^ over with a composition of clay and 
. cow's dung, which appears as smooth as the finest 
mortar ; the floors are similar in substance to 
the walls; and every hut is provided with a circu- 
lar hearth, surrounded by a boxefer of about three 
inches in height. — At the distance of six inches 
from each but, a small trench is- usually dug, far the 
purpose of receiving water, and securing the in- 
habitants from the ill e&ect of any moisture. 
^ The habitations of the Houeouanas are smaller 
than those of the colonial Hottentots and very dif- 
ferent in form; bein£ cut vertically through the 
middle,. When the inhabitants emigrate, either 
from choice or necessity, they leave their huts 
standing, for the accommodation of any of th^if 
brethren* who may chance to past that way* 
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The inhabitants 6f Cape Town, thot^h iit ftwr 
persorfe tafrgey stout, and athletic; have 'not lite 
characteristic phlegm '6f Dutchmen*^-- a circai»- 
stence which may probably have resulted? from- the 
j&ysical mfluenceofScliiriaie; 'Tfre ladies are unii- 
vorsally noticed by travellers pn account"* of *heir 
beauty', good' humour,- and vivacity; and front 
their peculiar gay turn, they are said to admit of 

* liberties which would be deemed reprehensible hi 
'England; though 'perhaps they as seldom ovecv. 

leap the bounds of virtue as the yvomen of other 
countries. • , ' ■ 

Children are not here subject tri the caprice of 
their parents, as is *tooofi:en the case in Europe 5 
for the family property -must be e^ially divided 
between the offspring, whether male or female 4 ; 
arndh no person is* allowed to .disinherit r/rs child, 
without assignipg, on absolute proof, one reason 
out of the fourteen which are enumerated in the 
Justinian code. 

' , As the establishment of public seminaries has 
" not yet "been successfiifly planned by the govern- 
ment, the education of youth, has been, conse- 
quently, much -neglected ; yet many of the young 

* females have attained several accomplishment^, 
which their limited means 1 of instruction must 

* have rendered equally tedious and pajnfol. Most 
of the young women in respectable families /«ie 

* poriversaht wt th the French and English languages $ 
yrofifcient in all kinds of tamb&ttj late, and hne&r 
jng workj anrj capable- of pecfor-taing upon the 
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harpsichord, or other musical instruments, with to- 
lerable taste and judgements r ;; n '?** 

The mates, wide boys, arenaturally clever and 
vivacious^ but for want of proper attention,' which 
♦might teach the young idealo expand, and itv 
crease the laudable thirst of erudition, their &- 
, cukies are- gradually enveloped in a cloud of igno- 
rance ; and the youth whom nature had evidently 
blessed wkh superior talents, noon degenerates in- 
to the most despicable character, and sacrifices 
every literary attainment to the brutish enjoyments 
of food and sleep. 

Such diseases as prevail among the colonists, 
seem to be rather *he effects of pernicious habits, 
than the result of any unheakhinfcss iiMhe climate. 
An indolent sedeptary life, excessive gluttony, 
and an immoderate use of raw spirits and tobacco, 
are the distinguishing characteristics <>f a native of 
the Cape ; by which means a schirrous liver or an 
apoplexy is brought forward; the former usually 
p^rags the slave of intemperance to an early grave; 
and the latter, though seldom attended wifh -sud- 
den death, terminates in a dropsy, and thus proves 
equally fatal wi^h the other. 

The children at the Cape are commonly afflict- 
ed with sore throats and cutaneous eruptions : the 
small pox, however, has been seldom seen since 
the establishment of the colony ; nor are the 
measles endemic, though more frequently expe- 
rienced. 

Occasional balls are the only public amusements 
a* Cape Town 5 arid family parties, who assemble 
for the purpose of dancing or card- playing, afford 
Ike duly prooft of. social intercourse between the 
inhabitants v Money and merchandize are the un- 
failing topics -o| conversation, thpugh, very few of 
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the rmtivg* can be ityted^^iulwU (terete 2na$x, 
however, who enjoy a.dgoent ooi*p$teri£y j **hifc 
the objects otfchaaityare hut, few* and beggar* are 
utterly uakrw^niri the colony. .... * 

. Carriages for. pleawe areherie rBairaaipo^^t p 
very t riiH log expence* Those w hich are used &£* 
short excursions are open, and capable of coiUdiqr 
ing from four to six person*; but long jourwie* are 
always performed in a light machine, somewhat 
Tesembling a waggon* which is sufficiently spaci- 
ous to accommodate a whole family, together with 
their baggage and provisions, and is sheltered irojp 
the weather by a covering of sail cloth. The 
Hottentot drivers are extremely dexterous in their 
avocation, and will either mm abruptly, or .gallop 
through the most dangerous avenue*; with eight 
in hand, with the greatest facility imaginable«~- 
The governor and- some of the priittipal J>eople 
keep coaches, which are.built almost in the Jfrkish 
style, and are always drawn by six horses. 

The government of this colony is conducted by 
the eight following councils. First the grand 
council of .policy, consisting of the governor, who 
is perpetual president, and .eight others; genera% 
the next principal efiioers in the company's service. 
This council superintends trade and navigation, 
and corresponds not only witli the court of direc- 
tors in Holland, but with the Duiob government 
at Batavk, arid Ceylon; and has, in short* the 
management of every thing relative to the safety 
and interest of the se#lemeiH. 

The second jsths college, o{ju.^tice, which ge- 
nerally consists of the same members as the pra> 
ceedtng* This eo*rt hear s^yf fatermknes all ci- 
yiL and criminal icau*** of importance^that happe^ 
among the Europeans a£ the Cap*» Bat if a* 
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. European, who is not in the company'* se*vtt.*e, be* 
fcrther plaintiff or defendant, the three regent bur- 
gomasters, annually chosen" out of such as are not 
lft the company Vpay> assist at the trial, to see that 
there is no partiality in favour of the company's 
^dependants. Appeals lie from the decisions of 
this court to the supreme^ court of justice in Bata- 
via, and also to the supreme court in Holland. * 
-' The third is a 'petty court, dependant on the 
'last, for punishing breaches of the peace, and set- 
tling trespasses and small debts. * It is composed of 
a member of the grand council, three of -the 
burghers, and four of the company's immediate 
servants. Copies of aH their proceedings, in this 
'court and in the college of justice, are, from time " 
'to time, transmitted to Holland. * • .< \ 

' The fourth is the court of triarriages, - which 
Superintends all contracts of this kind among' the 
Europeans at the Cape, takes care that the eonsent 
of the parents and guardians of both parties is ob- 
tained, and that their is no pre-contract or engage- 
ment with any other person/ These points being 
investigated arid settled j a warrant is granted to 
the pastor of the parish where the parties live, au- 
thorising him to publish the banns of marriage, and 
• to perform 'the ceremony. This court consists of 
the same members with the petty court already 
"described. 

The fifth is the chamber of orphans, which is 
composed of the vice-president of the grand coun- 
cil, three of the tympany's servants/ and three 
burghers. Orphans of fortune cannot marry with- 
otit the concurrence of this chamber, till twenty- 
frve years of age. : - -•'•:• M . - 
1 The sixth ts the ecclesiastical college instituted 
fbrfhe gpvernment of (he refbtWed churches &t the 
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€*pe, stadfor the proper aayikotton of mtin 
-given for^w m««Whtt mot* It teuMrt* trf the 
pastas, the*iv(>ekWr3 0t«telviektrofe,wttd4w^ve 
*«*rwers of the poor* - k>k probably fom the 
*afe««4-dris oooticii, in its imyaatiflla^l kfttioa ttf 
charitable cdfeotamft olid <U*%*Aions, 4h*t «tt • 

merit. 

• The i e wonth m aoaurt ofeam»on wm»eal. I* 
^ewerjr colony these is* «eparaa* count miibm kM> 
consisting of a certain ftamoer of bttEgbet*. In 
iiteCkpeTbwnltottHiHC&proj)^^ 

vour of the burgfaere, to the grfcod eouiiotl, oj*J 
collect* tb© taxes* J&et in dvea&faofes this body 
hears and determine* all debts «ad treapfcoset, wt 
exceeding a hundred atd fifty florins; aasi atari 
<tries airi ponies «<wtCftm«<XMiMlitU«ii within 
itsjarasdiction. 

The eighlb is fo the r*gufe*toi of tbt soffits*. 
-These hoards am double: one far the Gopo Xoowi 
^ other for Ibe colowos* 

* Having given this irief «x»yit <^ tl^ Eiwipo- 
«n inhabitants of 4he<iape, we must now turn our 
eyes upon the cofcntai Hottentots, Hvfcose austoim 
manners, religion and government have been 
particularly described by Mr. Kolben. We are, 
ftideed, perfectly aware thet<soroe of thisgentle* 
man's assertions have' been contradicted by later 
'authors-; bulitw highly probable that a man of his 
talents, iewningtacui respectability would take ca££ 
to inform himself thoroughly on all points which 
he undertook so pubHth -to the world* and as the 

*frmjor pari of his account coincides with those of 
his successors, we shall not hesitate to Jay it before 
pur readers. 
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THi* HottfcttfcAs ag* neither so stiaa&of sfeti** 
no* sedefortnea and wnflkled a*seme w wter* have 
described them. Most of the males are from five 
fos&feet Mgh ; btit the remote* 'are considerably 
short*; Both- se»s*, however, atervery e*«ci 
an* well made, keeping * Hue medium be*weeti< 
JearfnWsai^otfputeney. Theto is im*» crooked* 
limb, or other piece of* deformity to* be seeiv 
among them; wtiicfris the more ranackaMev *js* 
they take much ies* care of their children tha* 
European women do. 

Their heads are generally large, and their eyes* 
am ptoportionably so. Their general mien, how* 
ever, is so far from being wild and terrible, that il 
is perfectly composed, and expressive of the 
highest benevolence and good nature. Their most ♦ 
disagreeable features are thwr flat nose and their 
thick lips, particularly the uppermost ; but the 
depression of their noser is the effect of art. Their 
teeth are white as ivory ; and their cheeks- haV# 
something of a cherry colour, but from continual 
daubtngs, theiV natural cotrtpteKion is not easily 
discefned. The men have large broad feet i- bitt> 
those of the women s*f> small and* tender; Nei^ 
ther mei&nor womeir pare* the naife af their* fingorr 
ortoes. ■ - ' * '-■■":•/' K 

. In hotweather, the men -have their heath dbn^ 
sternly uncovered, except what.fat, soot* am! dfrtf 
mat their hair. ' This disgusting proteetkxiy they 
*ky, keeps their beads coot, tmdertho fierce** s*ft 
beams ^ but in cold and wet season*; they wear 
caps made of lamb or cat skins, which they fa*t£ft» 
on with strings.' The face and lore pan tf the 
tieck, howetfcr, are always eatpfcseid. 

About the man's neck hangs a little gttHsybagV 
at which be caxries his pipe Und 1 tebttce* with s) 
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li&Jei ffofctf i moqib of a fever's }£ngMi, ifcufnfat 
l^tfo f en4s>i reckoned an jwf^bleam^let/againpt 

, Their luro*ses ,fcr jnapt)es, hang >,oyer their, sfypul- 
der3 ( andare worn open .or clo^d .according ip 
the season. , Ti^e - grosses o/ the most opulent are 
formed of tiger of wild cat. skins.: ftt^pfc qf the 
common people a*e sheep skins,, ^ f w^er, the 
hairy side is worn inwsH#£, and in jpifmejv bujt- 
wards., .These form their beds during the .nigl^; 
and when they die, they are, wrapped ^paniapter- 
redmthenW t . - 1 ' ■ 

. They generally wear three, ivory rings, p|i the 
left arra^ tbnpaed of elephants t teeth p ami fitted 
with such art and exactness, as, cannot be surpass^ 
eel in Europe., These rings or bracelets £<axye as 
guards, when they fight against an enemy ; and 
when they WaveJ/^hey fasten their prQvisiqp hag 
tp thQm, which ig so adapted as to be scarcely an 
incumbrance. : . , s 

4 Fxom their waists is suspended what ( they call a 
kull-eross, a square piece of the skin of some wild 
beast, tied on with the hairy side outwards. When 
th$y drive their herds to pasture, they equip them- 
selves in.a kind of leather stockings, to secure their 
legs from being lacerated by briars and thorns. 
In passing over rocks and sands, they, put on 
^andals, ci*t out, of the raw hide of an qx or an 
elephant ; each consisting x>f only one piece, turn^. 
ing up about half an inch round the ; foot, with 
the hairy side outermost, and iatfeped on with 
thongs. .;■'•. . 

• The wdpeo always appear in caps of skins, 
pointing, spirally, fro^* U«?. crow^a-of thehea^ 
They generally wear two krosses round their 
Uders, which, like those of -the men, i&vks 
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their Bacjb> and ftomellimes depend to theft hams. 

Between these krosses they fasten their infant*, 

with the head just peeping over their' shoulders. 

The under krosa serves to prevent their bodies 

^Urom being fretted by their burden. About their 

neck is tied a string, to Which is fastened a leather 

bag, which is constantly worn from morning till 

-nighty both at home and abroad ; it contains some 

' Iind of food, a pipe, tobacco, and other neees* 

saries. 

The girls, till they arrive at the age of puberty, 
■wear bulrushes tied in rings round their legs, from 
the knee* downw ards. These fiflets are then Jaid 
aside, and their place is supplied with rings- of the 
thickness of a little ringer, made of slips of sheep 
or cairskin, torn which the hair is singed • for it 
must be observed, that the Hottentot sheep have 
nothing like wool. Some of the* women* have 
above a hundred of these rings upon each leg, so 
curiously joined; and so nicely fitted to each other, 
that they exhibit the appearance of elegant turn- 
'ery. They are perfectly -smooth, and as hard as 
wood; and in dancing make a clattering noise. 
Wrappers of leather or rushes about the ankles 
prevent these rings from slipping over their heels ; 
and as the women are daily obliged to walk 
through bushes and brambles, .to gather roots and 
other articles for food, these preserve their legs 
from being wounded. These fillets are also one 
grand distinction of sex, forming a principal female 
ornament; and in caseof a scarcity of provisions, 
they are a * resource always at hand. ♦ 
^ The grand articles of finery anAortg both sexes % 
are brass buttons, and 'plates of the some metal, 

\f When almost famished with Hunger^ they putf off the>e 

oraameftts, bruise them between two 'stones an4e& CheTft. 

VOL. VIII. M * 
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the .universe 5 and so fond are the Europeans of 
them In that capacity, that they seldom discharge 
or partf with them, without regret. Thoughex- 
tremely addicted to wine, brandy, «md tobaoco;, 
and ready to purchase them at the expence of al! 
that is most valuable to them, they, will neither 
themselves make free with those commodities 
when committed' to their trust, nor suffer others to 
do it. 

Indeed, it is surprising to observe the care and fid©* 
ttty wr^ich they display on these occasions. And «© 
high is their character, for integrity, that the_y am 
sometimes employed in affairs that require judg- 
ment and capacity. A Hottentot, named Cloas, 
had such honour and discernment, tliat he was ofe- 
ten entrusted by the governor at the Cape, witk 
large quantities of wine, brandy, rice, and other 
commodities ; and employed in exchanging them 
for cattle, among the remote tribes of his country- 
men, attended only by a guard of two armed men. 
He generally executed his commissions with address 
and reputation, and returned the governor cattle, 
in quality and value, superior to what might have 
been expected. To these qualities he joined thfe 
greatest humanity and good nature; and notwith- 
standing the ignorance in which he was born, and 
in which, as tar as respected religion, he always 
Jived, his morals were most excellent, and his ch$- 
rity^and benevolence equal to those of the best 
men who act on religious, principles. Many ap 
European in distress has been relieved by this ge- 
nerous good- hearted creature 5 who, by means of 
a handsome flock of cattle, in whici} the wealth of 
the Hottentots chiefly consists, was well able fc> 
follow the amiable bias of his heart, in doing 
"goodv 
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- frnutst however he confessed* that the Hotten- 
tots seem U» place their whole earthly •happiness in. 
skfth and mdolen$e. They are capable of reflec- 
tion, when ifeey please to exert their powers * b&t 
they hate thes trouble of thought* and look on every 
««efci*e of the reasoning Acuity as a tormenting 
agitation of Ihe rairkl. They therefore banish co- 
gttatkwv except when some pressing want is to he 
relieved, or some danger obviated. If the Hotten- 
tot is not roused by some present appetite or neces- 
sity^ he remains as listless as. a log ; but- when 
urged by these, he is all activity* Having obtain- 
ed the gratification solicited, he relaxes again into 
his native indolence, till some new stimulus exeitss 
his dormant faculties,' 

It has, been said, that ill the Hottentots, without 
distinction, devour the entrails or beasts with all 
their original filth, only half broiled ; and that, 
whether fre*h or putrid, they consider them as 
the choicest delicacies ; but this is an exaggera- 
tion. Our author always founds that, when they 
intended to feast on entrails, they turned and 
stripped tliem of their filth, and washed them in 
clean water. They then boiled them in the btoori 
of the beast, if it were toJbe procured ; if not, they 
gave them a thorough broiling. This, However, 
h done in siu:h an uncleanly rnanacr, as must be 
yery disgustful to an European. 

The provisions of the Hottentots however con- 
sist not only of the flesh and entrails of cattle, 'and 
pf certain wild beasts, but »f fruit and coota. Tkey 
seldom kill any cattle for their own eatings e&cept 
upon solemn occasions ; but, like the Chtoeac* eat 
those that die* naturally. The women furwab 
4heir table with frwt, roots and milk ; and when 
they a*e.notconfceutttd with these, they go a»hwU^ 
m3 ' 
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ing ; or, if they live near the sea, a fishing, 'Eb^jr 
have no set lime for their meals* but eat as huaiaar 
or appetite invites. It is remarkable thai tb«gr 
carefully abstain from certain provisions; tfatK 
swine's flesh and fish that have no scales, are forbid- 
den to both sexes. The eating of hare* and fat- 
bits is forbidden to the men, but not to the wornes*. 
The blood of beasts, and the flesh of the mde, o*e 
forbidden to the women, but not to the *m«- 
When among themselves, they never eat safy nor 
season their provisions with any kind of spice ; 
and though they are fond of the high- season ed^tbttd 
ol the Europeans, they find by experience that k 
is very prejudicial to them. 

Both the men and women are so extravagantly 
fond of smoking tobacco, that, when they have no 
other means of procuring it, tliey will perform a 
hard day's work for half an ounce ; and*, when they 
get it, will hug it in a transport of joy. They wift. 
therefore, never enter into the service of an Eu- 
ropean, except tobacco -be made a part of their 
wages ; and they always insist upon having a cer- 
tain allowance of it every day ; but, if the quan- 
tity agreed upon be only one day withheld from 
them, they become intractable, and, upon receiv- 
ing thetame treatment the day after, demand their 
other wages, and. appear very unwilling to -strike 
another stroke for such a master. The Hottentots 
.are likewise extremely fond of a plant called dacha, 
which they say banishes care and anxiety, like 
wine and brandy, inspiring them with a thousand 
delightful fancies ; and this they frequently smoke, 
mixed with tobacco. They have also a root called 
karma, which is so highly esteemed for its great 
virtues, that they almost adore it ; and its value h 
enhanced by its. scarcity. They consider it as the 
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*£featesfcchearer of t hie spirits; atidthe noblest res- 
•etative in the world ; and- any of tnem wilt fun. 
•iMtenty miles*, upon an errand, for a small bit of it. 
Vtk aire fwformed by Mr. Kolben, that be distribut- 
ed' a bit of lb is root, no bigger them his finger, m 
sfca*iH*hips, to several Hottentot families, and so 
fpme& their affections by these little presents, that, - 
Iwmw that time till the period ef his departure, they 
fewght all opportunities to oblige hirrj'. 
^'•What chiefly 1 renders the Hottentots a nasty 
face, is a custom observed from their earliest 
"years, of besmearing their bodies and apparel, with 
fehitton fat, marrow, or butter, mixed with the soot 
which collects round their boiling pots. This 
^fortes them a blacker'hue ; for they are naturally 
of an olh"e colour ;atrd' the same process is repeat- 
ed as often as the greasG is dried up by the sun or 
dust, if the** are able to procure either fat or but- 
ter. * 

The rheaner sort are obliged to content them- 
selves with what H become rancid ; but the more 
opulent besmear. themselves with the- freshest and 
choicest unctuous substances that can be procured. 
No part of the body, from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, escapes this paint; and their 
skins are entirely saturated with it. Tffe richer 
they are, the more fat and butter they employ ; for 
the-: liberal application of this unction constitutes 
the grand distinction between the poor and the 
rich. ••■'•'-. .' 

This rubbing and 'greasing promotes the supple- 
ness and activity of the body ; and the Hotten- 
tots, though a lazy rtfee, are perhaps the fleetest in 
the world ; for, they not only dart away from the 
swiftest European/ but frequently' outrun a very 
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fleet horse. Besides, living almost in a stale of en-f 
tire nakedness, under a hot climate, this practice 
' of closing their pores with grease, prevents that 
excessive perspirdtion, which might otherwise ex- 
haust and destroy theiri. 

Each of the Hottentot tribes has a chief, whose 
office is to command the army ; and without whose 
concurrence they can neither make peace nor de- 
clare war. This office is hereditary ; but he is not 
permitted to enter upon its exercise till he has so- • 
lemnl v engaged in a national assembly not to at* 
tempt the subversion of the old form of govern- 
ment. 

Anciently, the chief was distinguished only by* 
the beauty of the skins of which his krosses were 
composed ; but the Dutch, soon after their es- 
tablishment at the Cape, made a present ofa brass 
crown to the superior of every nation in albance 
with them, which they have since worn on solemn 
occasions. However, in time of peace, the chief 
has little else to do but to govern the kraal, or vil- 
lage, w4iere he fixes his residence. 

The captain of a kraal preserves the public 
peace, and administers justice ; and from his sen- 
tence lies* no appeal. State criminals, however, 
are tried*" by a chief, assisted by the captains of 
kraals. In time of war, the captain commands 
the' troops of his village, under the chief of the 
nation. His office is also hereditary, though, as 
in the former instance, he cannot execute it till he 
has solemnly pledged himself, in presence of the 
people, not to alter or deviate from the ancient 
laws and* institutions of the kraal. These func- t 
tionaries were likewise originally distinguished 
pnly by the fineness of .their*, furs,, whic^ wei* 
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tnose of tigers or wild cats; but. all of them have 
bow a cane, with a brass head, given them by the 
Butch ; which badge of dignity descends with 
the office. Neither the chiefs of the nations* 
nor these captains, have any revenue from the 
public, or any perquisite attending the execution 
of their office: honour is their only stimulus and 
reward. 

The captain of a kraal decides all disputes of 
fight and property, and tries and punishes for 
■urder, theft, adultery, and other crimes com- 
mitted within his jurisdiction, being assisted by 
all the men of the kraal. Whenever v a dispute' 
h about property arises, the captam summons all 
the men of the kraal into the open field, where * 
they squat down in a circle. The plaintiff and de- 
fendant plead their own causes, and the wit-" 
uesses on both sides are heard. The deposition*; 
being finished, the captain, after some debate, 
collects the voices, and immediately pronounces 
the decree according to the majority 5 when full 
and quiet possession is instantly given to the party 
in whose favour the decree passes. 

The principal criminal matters which employ 
the kraal courts are murder, robbery, and adul- 
tery; for the latter is punished wkh death. 
When a Hottentot is known or suspected^ to have 
committed any of these crimes, notice is given 
to all the men of hk kraal who, considering them- 
selves as officers of justice, keep a *Hahrp look out, 
m order to seize the accused ; and it is in vain for 
hijn'io jthink of finding sanctuary in any other 
tribe ; as he would infallibly be taken up for a 
fugitive or a spy. # 

Tbip criminal being apprehended, he is secured 
till the men of the kraal can assemble, which is. 
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done with as much expedition as possible. Tb# 
court sitting squat upon their hams, in a circle, 
the prisoner is placed H the centre ; for the Hot- 
tentots remark, that in an affair where a mauV 
life is at stake, he.ought U> have the best situation < 
for hewing and being heard. 

The prisoner having taken his place, th* 
charge- against him is pronounced by the prose- 
cutor; dnd then the prosecutes witnesses give 
thejr evidence. Next the prisoner makes his 
defence, calling hh own witnesses to corroborate 
his testimony who are beard with the utmost, in- 
exigence. , ' 

The captain then, after some debates on th* 
evidence, collects the voices ; a majority of which 
either acquks or condemns. If the prisoner be 
acquitted, the court assigns him damages out of 
the prosecutor's cattle, but if he be convicted,and 
judged worthy of death, sentence is immediately 
pronounced ; the court rises j and after a momen- 
tary silence the captain flies at the prisoner, and 
with one blow on the head, with his kirn, lays 
him sprawling on the, ground. This is seconded 
by the *est, who rush forwards and striking with" 
all their might, the criminal instantly expires. 
Then bending the corpse neck and heels, they;, 
wrap it up in its kross, and bury it with. every 
article of ornament or apparel, except the bras* 
decorations which are given to the family or heir ; 
who suffer nothing either in name, privilege, or 
property. The relations, and, friends of the cri- 
minal are treated with the same respect asJ)efore; 
and, every thing proceeds as if no such misfortune 
had befallen them. 

By a singular Refinement of policy among this 
/aide people, all ihei* riches descend to the eldest 
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ton ; of, when a son is wariting, to (he next 
male relation ; and the younger sons- of a Hot- 
tentot, who are at horrtearid unprovided for af thte 
death of the father, are at the courtesy of the 

* eldest, both with respect to fortune and liberty. 

Marriage between first and second cousins is 
forbidden, and punished by being cudgelled to 
death; yet a* Hotfentot may have as many wiveis 
as he is* able to maintain,, though the richest sel- 
dom engross more tharr three. A man may have * 
divorce from his wife, and a woman frdm her 
husband, on showing such cause as shall appear 
satisfactory to the men of the kraal. But one qf 

, the most singular of their laws is, that a widow, 
for every husband* she marries after the first, is . 
-obliged to cut off the joint of a finger ; which she 
presents to her new husband on the wedding day, 
beginning at one of the little fingers iirst. 

The Hottentots are blessed, in an exemption 
from lawyers, and- the only public functionaries,, 
besides those already enumerated, are the physi- , 
dan and the priest. In every village there is a 
physician, and the large ones have two, who pos- 
sess a smattering of botany, surgery, and medi- 
cine. They are chosen out of the sages of each 
kraal, and appointed to superintend the health of 
the inhabitants. 'This they perform without fee 
or reward ;*the honour of the employment being 
deemed a sufficient recompence for their trouble 
and attention. 

These metf stirter no one to see them gather 
and prepare their remedies; for all thfcir compo- 
sitions are kept a profound secret ; and if a pa- 
tient happens to 3ie under their hands, they con- 
stantly affirm*, that all * their medicines wer*e 
rendered inefficaeious by the effects tjf witchcraft; 
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At the jGape> the priest is a subordinate cba- 
. racier to the physician. His ofiicfe Is alsd elective ; 
but his duty , neither obliges him UV pray for the 
peopJe, nor k> instruct them in religious matteft. 
He only presides at their sacrifices, aud ha* tlie 
ordering of all their ceremonies* 

As the chief of a Hottentot nation presides 
over the captains of kraals, so the Hoitento^ call 
the Supreme Being the great Captain. They 
Jbelieve him to be the Creator of all things; the 
Governor of the World, and that he ir endowed 
with unsearchable perfections. The comfoon ap- 
pellation is Gounja Tiquoa, the God of all gods. 
They say that he is a good Bang, who does m* 
■body any harm ; and that he dwells for above the 
tmoon; but it does not appear that they.addreac 
any act of devatwn immediately to him. Their 
religious adorations' are paid to what they call io- 
,ferior deities, dependant on him : for the raodt 
intelligent of the natives, when they are in a ha- 
mour to answer interrogatories on this subject, say. 
that their first parents so grievously offended the 
God of gods, that be cursed tliem with iiaitd- 
ness of heart; therefore, -they know little of him* 
and have s£li less inclination to serve him. 

The nuaon is reckoned an inferior visible deity* 
They call this planet likewise Gounja, or Gods 
and. say that it is the subject and represent at w© 
of the } High, and Invisible. They assemble for* 
the celebration of ks: .worship at the change an4 
&ll, and no' iijciemency of the weather prevent* 
this act o£ jde^otionl, They then throw their 
bodies into a. thousand disfiferent p$sture*> stream* 
prostrate- i-hemaeiviBs^oir itnegrouindi jump m$- 
denly,, stamp, as jf distracted* and cry aloud, ** f % 
salute thee ; thou art wdcoroe^ngaqit us 4b#d<&- 
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for our.caUle, and milk in abundance." These 
and ofter apostrophes to. the moon they repeat 
several Jimes singing Ho, h*&» ho, many .times, 
wit& a variation of notes, accompanied. with clap- 
ping of .hands* Thus they spend the wliole night 
in worshipping thhv planet, which they consider 
.aft the ruler and dispenser of the weather, 
. They likewise adore, as a benign deity, a cer- 
tain insect* said to bet peculiar to the Hottentot 
countries. It .is of the size of a child's little 
fittgeu:- the baokisgfeeiy and thei>elly speckled 
with red and white. It has two wings, and two 
b»rns on its head. ' 

Wnenever this insect appears, they pay it the 
highest, tokens of' veneration ; and ii it honours 
a kraal with a visit, the inhabitant* assemble 
found it in transports o£ devotion* They : sing 
and dance, troop after troop, in extasies, throw- 
ing near it* the powder of bucliu, with which 
tjiey cover the area ,of the kraal, and the tops of 
their huts. They likewise, kill two fat sheep as an 
©faring of gratitude, for this distinguished honour; 
and fancy all. their past offences are then buried in 
oblivion. . . 

If this divine insect, happen to light upon a 
Hottentot, . he is considered *as a man without 
guilt; and ever. after revered as a saint The 
iattest QXife immediately hilled for a thank*ofi- 
fering, and .eaten in honour of the deity and the 
saint. The latter feasts alone on the entrap 
which are boded; while the men devoor the 
meat dressed ina similar manner, and the women 
a/e* regaled: with .the broth. The fat is *ery 
c4reftiUj presenfeduo? anoint the toody and appa- 
rel of the saints and wiriteitiasts, k u exclusively 
usefUbr this purpose; - ; - 

vol. vixt* N 
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But the most singular past of the ceremony is, 
that the caul of the ox, Welt piwdered wit^T 
buehtf, Mid twisted like a rope, ktfed Found his 
neck ; and he is obliged to wear k day and night 
181 it rots o#, or tiff the insect, at a subsequent 
visit, -lights on some other inhabitant- of the kraal^ 
whan the first is at liberty to remove it* The 
case h the same, if ttie insect light on * woman i 
she instantly commences a saint with the same 
ceremonies : but here oidy the women feast ont 
the meat, white the men are regaled with the 
broth. 

These simple people will run any hasard to 
procure the safety of this animal, . A German, 
who had a county seat about sk mile* from the 
fort, having given leave to some Hottentots to> 
turn their cattle upon his domain, they removed, 
to the place with their, kraal. A son of this gen- 
tleman was amusing himself among Ihem, when 
the eteified insect appeared. The Hottentots flew 
tumirituously to adore it, while the youth ran to 
catch it, to observe the effects such a capture . 
would produce. He seized it in the midst of 
them : but how great was the general cry and 
agony, when they saw it in his hand ! They star- 
ed at him, and at each other, with looks of dis- " 
traction. •' See, see/' cried they, •' what is he 
going to dp with it ? will he kill It, will he kill 
it ? "> Meanwhile every nerve quivered with fear. 
Observing their -distress, he asked them why 
they were in* such agonies for that paltry in- 
sect ? " Ah ! Sir/' replied they, with the utmost 
concern, " ft is a divinity— it is- come from 
heaven — it is come on* a good design. Ah ! do 
riot hart it : do not offend R. If you do, we 
shall be the most miserable- wwicbes on earth* 
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- wjH never fee forgiven." 

/The young, gentleman pretended to he tmmoved 
by their petitions, and seemed as if ho intended 
to maim or destsoy it* On this- they parted and 
ran about jjfee fianf ic people ; asking whteue was 
his consilience? and how ho dared to think of 
perpetrating . a crime, that would bring down 
<m his head aH the vengeance; and thunders of 
heaven ? : 

These egpgstulatieh* being likewise ineffec- 
tual, they fell prostrate on ths ground, and witk 
streaming eyes> and bud bewailing*, besought 
iiim to spare the object of their adoration* 
2md to give it liberty.. The young man now 
yielded, and let the insect fly ; on which they 
tapered and shouted in a transport of joy, and 
running after k, paid it the customary vene* ation* , 

The Hottentots also pay a kind of religiogs 
worship tp their deceased saints and men oT rew . 
nown, whom they honour, not with torab% 
jtatues, or inscriptions, but by consecrating woods* 
mountains, Adds, and rtVers, to their memory ; 
and 'these places they never pass without ex- 
pressions of regard . 

They likewise worship an evil deity, whom 
they consider as the father of mischief, and the 
source of all their afflictions* Him they term 
Touquoa, and say, he is sl little, ill -tempered, m- 
fefiot captain, whose malice will seldom permit 
4)im to 'rest; and, therefore, they pay him ho- 
' mage in order to avert it, and wheedle him into 
good humour, by the occasional sacrifice of an ox 

- pr a sheep. 

They seem to have a general belief in the im-, 
mortality of the soul, and therefore, upon the 
3 2 . - • 
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death of any person, they remove their kraals to 
a new settlement; from an opinion, that the 
dead never haunt any place but that in which they 
died, unless any thing pertaining to them be car- 
ried out of it, and then they imagine, that the 
departed spirits will follow a kraal, and' be very; 
troublesome. Impressed with this idea, they 
abandon the huts in which their friends have died • 
and all the utensils belonging to the deceased are 
left untouched. ^ - f 

Such, says Mr. Kolben, is the absurd system of 
the Hottentot religion, to which they are so much ' 
attached, that I never heard of one of them dying 
a Christian. Though the Dutch have sent missio- 
. naries among them, who have undergone number^ 
less fatigues, and taken incredible pains (q make 
-converts, it was without effect ; and they" were 
compelled, with sorrow, to abandon the generous 
design, without leaving the least trace of their 
labours on the minds of the Hottentots. Of thfe 
the following incident may serve as a confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, took 
an infant Hottentot, whom he educated in the 
knowledge of Christianity, and according to the 
polished manners of Europeans ; allowing him 
little or no intercourse with his countrymen. He 
became well versed in the mysteries* of religion, 
and in several languages. He was always hand- 
somely dressed, and his manners were formed after 
the best European models at the Cape. 

The governor, seeing him thus qualified, enter- 
tained great hopes of him, and sent him with * 
commissary general to the Indies, where he re> 
.mained employed till the death of the gentleman 
he served; when tie returned to his original par- 
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troh. A few days after, at a visit among bis re- 
lattona, de stripped himself of his European ap- 
parel, ai\d equipped himself in the habit of his 
country, This p*one,. he packed up his former 
ctothes,> ran with them to tjie governor's, and 
presenting himself 4 before his patron, lard the 
bundle at his feet, and addressed his excellency 
to the following purport : ** Be pleased, Sir, to 
lake notice, that I for ever renounce this apparel ; 
I likewise, for ever, renounce the Christian reli- 
gion. It is my design to live and to die in the 
taith of my fathers, and in conformity to their^ 
Customs and manners. I shall only beg you wity 
grant me, and 1 am sure you will not refuse h% 
the collar and hanger I wear. These I shall keep 
for ydur sake/* 

Here he stopped ; and turning his back, fled 
swiftly away, and never was more seen in that 
quarter. This man I frequently conversed with 
up the country, and found, to- my amazement, 
that be had a surprising stock of Christian know- 
ledge. But though I made use of the most per- 
suasive and endearing arguments to call him 
back into the fold of Christ, he continued deaf to 
all my reasoning and remonstrances. 
- Since Mr. Kolben wrote the above" remarks, 
however, great numbers of the Hottentots have 
embraced the glorious doctrines of Christianity; 
and in consequence of their conversion, have been 
Induced to lay aside many of those fiJLhy and bar- 
barous practices, which formerly constituted the 
most striking features of their character. Mr. 
Barrow informs us, that " after a night of undis- 
turbed repose, at the Bavian's Kloof, he was awa- 
kened by some melodious sounds which proceeded 
from a group »f female Hottentots, who were*. 
- «3 ' 
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neatly dressed in printed cotton gown*, iftd assem- 
bled to chaunr their morning hymn. The ministers 
were three in number, of modest manners* humble 
deportment, and unaffected pie^y 5 , lively£ttd: in- 
telligent in conversation, they , readily* ajwwerfcd 
every question that was asked them ; and cheer- 
fully welcomed the travellers to their habitation*, 
which were equally remarkable for cleanliness ami 
simplicity. Their church is a plain,, neat build- 
ing ; their mill superior to any other in the colony ; 
and their garden abundantly stocked with .useful 
vegetables. * : 

" Through the unremitting exertions of the*e 
meni six hundred Hottentots have been already 
united in one Society ; they have been instructed 
in different trades, and live very comfortably in 
some little huts that are sprinkled over the valley ; 
from whence they occasionally hire themselves out 
to the neighbouring peasants, or employ them- 
selves at home in such avocations as are most con- 
genial to their own inclinations, and best adapted 
tor the subsistence of their families. 

" On Sundays they regularly attend their public 
devotions, when their apparel is remarkably clean, 
and their behaviour unteignedly devout. The 
voices of the females are tolerably harmonious, 
and their style of singing is extremely sweet and 
plaintive. "—It is necessary to observe, in addition 
to this account, that other missionaries, besides the 
Moravians, have been . recently blessed with great 
success, in attempting to diffuse the glad tidings 
of the gospel among the Hottentots : and three of 
the converts, (one man and two women) have 
lately appeared at several places of worship in 
London, where they are -said to have made a fuU 
^and honourable . confession of the Christian, faith* 
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» We shall now take a cursory view of those an- 
cient ceremonies which partake of a religious na- 
ture ; and first' for the marriage of the Hottentots. 
if i bachelor or a widower be inclined to marry, he 
discloses his intentions to hi* father; or if he be 
dead, 4o his next of kin, ;f who, if he consents, at* 
fend* him to the female's relations; whom they re r 
|*ale with v a" pipe or. two of tobacco, or of dachu, 
which they all. *moke. , . '.'.:■ 

The father of the lover, then .opens foe business 
to the woman's father, which having heard, he ge>r 
nerally retires to consult his wile, and soon returns 
with a final answer, which is seldom unfavourable. 
li\ however* the lover's -father receives a denial, 
nothing more is said ; and the inamorato at one? 
tears the object from his heart,, and looks out for, 
another. If his wishis complied with, the Ipyer. 
chuses two or three fat oxen from his own herd, or 
his father's, and drives them to the % house from 
which he is to receive his destined bride ; accom- 
panied by all his relations of both sexes, who can 
conveniently attend. ,: . , 

The kindred of the woman receive them witfy 
caresses : the oxen are imnjea'iately slain, and the 
whole company besmear their bodies with the fat, 
and then powder themselves, from head to foot, 
with buchu ; while the wornen spoMheir faces 
with red earth, as already described. The men, 
then.squat down in a circle, in the centre x)f whiclj. 
is the bridegroom, in the same attitude ; while the, 
women form another circle, at some distance, rounc}. 
-foe bride, -..,." v * . 

This being done, the priest of the kraal, enter- 
ing foe circle of the xn^n, first urines the bcide^ 
groom, which effusion Jre|ubs in- with eager plea- 
sure. The priest then advancing to fher othe^-* 
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circle, evacuates a little upon thtf bridie, whp re- , 
p^iVsaa it in the same manner : arid this, with fre- 
nedrctions to the following purport, constitutes the . 
nuptial rites* of the Hottentots : " May you Jive 
tonjg and happily together. May you fcave a soa . 
before the end of the year. May tpis son l>ve tflu 
]be a comfort to yoif in your oW age. May he prove-^ 
a man of courage, and a good hunter*" T ; * , ; 

These singular ceremonies ended, the oxen ar§,, 
cut intp many pieces, and the whole dressed i{ 
some joints Being boital, and the rest roasted* 
During the entertainment, the men and women sit . 
in different circles : tlie bridegroom alone gating 
jn the company of the women. The Jappets of 
their greasy mantles supply the ;place >of plates j 
but they have spoons of sea-shells. 

Dinner being ended, what is left is set by, and 
they proceed to smoking ; each company having 
one tobacco pipei The person who, fills it, after, 
taking two or three whiffs, gives it to his neigh-* 
Bour, and thus it goes round. The greatest part 
of the night is spent in smoking and merriment ; 
till the bridegroom retires to the arms of jus bride 4 
*yhen the company separates., 

Next day they assemble again, and feast and 
smoke a* before; and this i$ repeated, till the 
provisions dressed on the .day or marriage are 
quite consumed. 4 On these occasions they hav* 
neither music nor dancing; and they, use np : 
Wronger liquor, than the usual beverage, milk ant} 
water*. ' •, ' 

; A Hottentot has never a separate hut till aftefr 
ffis marriage; and then h|« wife assists him in erect* 
Ing k, and in providing (he furniture. This beings 
kccpipplished, he abandons to her the care an$ 
toil of seeking and' dressing the family provisions^ 
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except when he goes a hunting or fishing. The. 
wife also bears a part in attending the cattle. 

At the birth of a cbild> the parents give a solemn 
feast, by way of thanksgiving, of which allthe utk 
habitants of the kraal partake. The birth, how- 
ever, of a first son is always attended with suae* 
rior demonstrations of joy. Then the parents slay 
cattje very \iberally, foe the entertainment of the 
whole kraal ; and on thisauspicious occasion, they 
receive the warm congratulations of all their ^neigh- 
bours. ;-.-..-, »■>'.. 
.Should it -happen that the woman is brought to ^ - 
bed of twins, and they are both boys, they kill two- 
fat bullocks ; and all the inhabitants of the village 
rejoice at this prolificness,as a very great blessing. 
The mother alone is excluded from. the entertain- 
ment ; and is only supplied with some of the fat to 
anoint herself and infants. - ■','■* 
However, if the twins are females, there is little 
or no rejoicing ; and all the sacrifice they make, at 
the utmost* does pot exceed at couple of sheep. 
On such occasions, they frequently give the Ue to 
these thanksgivings, by a cruel custom, which, 
though practised indeed by other nations, is repuj^ • 
nant to evexy principle of reason, and every senti- ,. 
ment of humanity. If the parents are poor, or the 
mother pretends that she is unable to suckle both 
thegjrls, the most ordinary of the two is buried 
alive at a distance from the kraal, cast among tne ; 
bushes, or tied on its back to the under bough of a • „ 
tree, where it is left t$ . star ye, or to be devoured 
by birds or beasts of prey. 
1 An exposed female infant is sometimes found by 
an European : when, if it be dead, he generally 
stays to bury it ; if alive, he always tajkes it home^; ' 
and if he cannot breed it* up himself, he always 
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fcnds sojne persoa who is disposed to perform this 
charitable office. Such adopted children receive ^ 
good education; and great care is, taken to in- 
struct them thoroughly m the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and to secure them from felting off to the 
filtjiy and idolatrous pustoms of the Hottentots : 
but these generous labour* have seldom produceq 
any lasting effect $ for these unhappy, females, ne 
sooner arrive at years of maturity, than flying 
to their own people, they renounce the principles 
wth which they have been imbued, and the dress 
to which they have been accustomed ; and retunj 
to the religion and customs of their ancestors. 

"Booths under the age of eighteen, are confined 
to the tuition of their mothers, and live entirely 
wJth them, but after that time an act of legitima- 
tion completes their claim to manhood'. When the 
father, or the generality of the men of a kraal, 
jiMolye to call a young man into their society, aty 
the inhabitants assemble in the middle of the vifc 
Jage, and form a circle on the ground. - The 
young fellow to be admitted, being without the 
dircle, is desired to squat down on his hams ; and 
then the senior in the circle rises, and asks, whe*. 
ther the youth without shall be admitted into their 
society, and made a man ? To this aft answering 
rn the affirmative, he leaves the circle, andstepphi£ 
w> to the novice, informs him, that the men have 
thought him worthy to be admitted into their sej- 
.ciety, and he is no\V to take an eternal ferewel of 
hts mother, the nursery, and all his puerile pursuits $ 
and that if he is ever seen talking to his mother, 
and dees riot studiously avoid her company, he will 
Jie again considered as a child, and excluded the 
conversation and society of men : in short, that aty 
feis thoughts, wor<}$, and actjpns must now be rearer 



ly. This is repeated, till the Sage thtrrks his adiBO* 
nitions ate suiSficiehtly impressed on Hie Diirid of 
his pupil* 

The youth having previously well daubed him- 
self with fat and soot, the old man urines him, 
which the initiated receives with joy, rubbing in 
tile fluid with a quickness of action, expressive of 
his satisfaction at the honour which is done him. 
The sage then gives him this benediction : *' Good 
fortune attend the%« Live to old age. Increase 
and multiply. May thy beard soon groit. w The 
youth is then solemnly proclaimed a man ; and aft 
the men assembled! feast on a sheep, partly roasted* 
partly boiled. * 

Should a young man, after this initiation/ be seen 
eating and drinking with the women, he is expos- 
ed to die utmost contempt i he becomes the jest 
and derision of the whole kraal, and is excluded 
from the society of the men, till the ceremony be 
performed anew. * A / ' 

Thus freed ftom the care of hfs mother, a Hot- 
tentot may, without any stigma, be so brutal and ; 
unnatural as to cudgel her, to show his independ- 
ence ; and it is common, on his admission at 
least, to.^o and abuse her with insulting lan- 
guage, as a testimony of the sincerity of his conver- 
sion, and of his resolution to &Uow' the advice he 
has received. 

We have already observed, tliat some of the 
Hottentots enjoy an honourable kind df dfetrnc* 
tion, in wearing bladders tied to their hair afc 
trophids of their valour. Such as have singly e.i- 
Countered and slain a lion, a^tiger^a leopard, att 
elephant, a rhinoceros, or an elk, are regarded afc 
heroes. A person who has achieved this, on hfo 
return home, squats down $ and is soon Ti'sUedb^ 



one of the sages of. the kraal, to thank and congra- 
tulate him on so beneficial an exploit ; and to ac- 
quaint him, that the men of the kraal expect Mm 
immediately to receive from their hands, the ijo- 
rwurs which are his due. .. " 

, * The hero rising, attends the messenger to tjie 

. middle of the kraal, where all the men waft 
for him,* and squatting down on a spread «ra£, 
ail the :men encircle him, while the heroes 
4ace is flushed with joy. The deputy then marches 
■up *ttf the new hero, and compliments him 
with a natural stream, accompanied with some 
mysterious' words. The person thus honoured, a/ 
on other occasions, rubs in the fluid with the grea£» . 
est eagerness. 

. /This done, the deputy lights his pipe, and hav- 
ing taken two or three whiffs, hands it round till it 
is smoked quite out. He then takes the remain- 
ing ashes, and shakes them upon, the hero; who 

► rubs them' into the entrusting fat, carefttl not to 
Jose a single particle of them. The, assembly 
Jhen arises, tip, and every one congratulates him 
on the- signal honour he has received, and thanks 

/.him fbr the service he has rendered to his country* 
-The hero now considers himself as exalted to 
tlie highest summit of human glory ; and by 
the bladder of the beast he has killed and fastened 
io. his hair, and the majestic port he ever after. 
assumes, demands the homage and respect which 
ihe institutions of' his countryman annex. to this 
dignity. / . 

. t The destruction of no wild beast diffuses sol 
much joy over a kraal as thai of the tiger. The 
Hottentots have an amazing predilection for the 
flesh ; and Mr. Kolben affirms that he, himself^ 
found it to be most delicious food, and Jar supe- 
rior to veal. 



*' -Ttfe Wft^driMtfe atteto^rigapnv^eper* 
itm, irt^heseWHic^rtfve a reference to his dfcatfc 
afccPs^tltafreV Afttottefrtot'mah or woman/ in 
f^agorri^of^s^lution, is surrounded by the 
friends and relations, who set up a terrible howft , 
*j^-\H&lfo;"htoWW4r,>ia no sooner out of 'the 
beJdy ttJait they join in so horrid a chorus of 
Scream's, yells, '- roarings and. clapping of handsV 
thfct il is* almost Impossible for a European to stay . 
Within bearing. 

The corpse is instantly wrapped up, rieofc anrf 
heels together; in the kross, so closely, that not " 
the least part of it remains uncovered. About 
six hours after death, the funeral obsequies take 
pface. When the corpse is ready to be brought 
Out; ai! the men and women of the village, exw 
cept such as are immediately engaged in the me~ 
fatncholy rites, assemble before the door of the 
hut ; and squatting in two circles, the men in. 
one, and the women in another, they clap theft 
hands, exclaiming, in doleful accents, " Bo ! bo ! 
bo! or Father! father! father!" 

The covering being removed, the corpse is 
brought out from the back part of the hut, for it 
must not be taken out at the door. The bearer* 
are nominated by the captain of the kraal, or by 
the relations of the deceased, who is carried in, 
their arms : when brought out, the circles, be 1 * 
fore the door rise and attend the corpse to the 
grave, the men and women, in separate bodie*, 
all the way wringing their hands, shouting and 
putting themselves into such ridiculous attitudes, 
that it is difficult for an European to be present, 
and preserve his gravity. • 

Having put the corpse into the grave, which 
is generally the cHft of a rock, or the retreat of 

VOL. Yin, o 
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some wild <t&ast* they fijl , tip the .pfece with Jhe 
mould of ant-hills, that it may be t&e sooner cjmv» 
earned ; andoram stones and pieces, of wpocj^ 
nvith it, to present the body from being devoured 
by wild -beasts* , ..<, (( ; w • 

This performed, .they r return, to the kraal, anjl 
again forming twocirclos, r$r>#w their lameitfjit 
tions for* about the space of an hour, till th$ 
wordfceing given for aijence^twooidmen, jthe 
friends or delations of the deceased, enter eacji 
isircle^ a»4 sparingly dispense their water among 
them, that every person may have some, whic^ 
is, as usual, rubbed in with eagerness and vene- 
ration. v t 

After tru& ceremony, which constitutes a part 
of all their solemnities, each steps into the hut, 
and, taking up. a handful of ashes from the 
hearth, comes out by the passage formed for the 
corpse, and strews the ashes, by little and little, 
-oyer the company. This, they say,, is done to 
humble their pride ; to banjsh all notions of dis- 
tinction ; and to show them, that old and young, 
rich and poos, the weak and strong, the beauti- 
ful and the ordinary,* will all be alike,, and re* 
duced to dust and ashes. 

. If -the deceased had , any cattle, thG hew now 
iciWs-a sheep, and some of his neareH relations, 
if they can afford it, do the same, for the enter* 
iauiment of the kraal. The caul of the sheep, 
killed by the heir, is well powdered with buchu, 
and put about his neck; which appendage hejs 
obliged to wear till it rots off. Some one of the 
other relations wear likewise the caul of the 
sheep they kill in. the. same manner.. -These 
cauls ,are badges 1 of. mourning, which the rich 
-Hottentot* put on ibr the dead. But if the rela- 
tions of the deceased are poor, and cannot arlorii 
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& s kiH'ariy cattle'Tor the entertainment af their* 
sbciety, they shave tHSir : heads in narrow slips,' 
alternately leaving a strip of hair, which likewise; 
cjfenotes mourriing. ' - . . . .i 

.One horrid custom- remains to be 1 partieiila* 
riied. When persons of -either sex become su J 
iterannuated; or, in short, unable to perform thej 
least ottce for themselves^ they are then>' by the' 
consent of the kraal, placed in a solitary -hut, at 1 
a Considerable distance; wlth<a small stock of pro- 
rislohs within their reach; -where, they, are left to' 
die of hunger, 'or to be devoured by the'w|l$ 
beasts. 'Barbarous as this custom is, they consicjer » 
it as an act of mercy ; and are 'filled with astoV* 
ni«hment, when they hear it reprobated by* 
Europeans. It must, however,, be confessed,; 
that they never practise this dreadful desertion^ 
of the aged, till life is absolutely a burden.- 
While the old are capable of any act of huma- 
* riity, they are treated with the tenderest atten- 
tion, and care is taken* to relieve the burden of 

' their years. , < : . 

The Hottentots bave also some ceremonies of 
ar general concern: upon the overthrow of an- 
enemy ; on any considerable slaughter of wild' 
beasts; on the removal of a kraal, when the pas- 
ture about it becomes too scanty for the support; 
of their cattle; when an inhabitant dies 4n it, 
whether a natural or accidental death; or to 

' propitiate the Deity, when any distemper affects 

"* their sheep. .< » ;, 

^ When they design a public entertainment, they 
erect a sort of booth in the centre' of the kraal,, 
sufficient to entertain all the men comtnodiously, 

' the materials are wholly new, as ah emblem of 
their intention of commencing anew hfe. On the* 
o 2 
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morning of the day appointed ( far ibe celebration 
of the solemnity, the women and children pf Q& 
kraal collect the most beautiful and odorjrer&j& 
herbs, flowers, and boughs, with wh'icr^ tjiey 
adorn tjie booth or afbour. The men then $jin 
the fattest bullock, part of which is boiled anA 
part roasted. This the males .feast on in -tfcfc 
poO(tl>, while the women are obliged to be satisf- 
ied with the , broth. ^ 

After the repast, jtbey cominerjc* snio^irig 
awl dancing, while a band of music^ composed 
cjf ft kind of flutes formed of r«ec(s,.and a >soi;t. 
of drum, strikes up at ipterval^/ Some m)g, 
dthers joke, and mirth triumph* .in peals of 
Jtughter. But though they aj?e;irn*aoderafcely icmd 
qf strong liquor, little or aryr is seen in these so-* 
lgmnities, which are generally : proloqged .to ; a 
Jatehour. 

When they resolve, to remove, a kraal, on ,39- 
. count of a (feficieiicy of pasture,, tMy kill a ^t 
afceej), on which the men feast, .while : the won^n 
have the usud regale of broth. The .banquet if 
conducted with muchhilarityiandgPfijl humour, 
sod lis considered as a thankrQfFeijing ,for the, 
bounties of nature enjoyed in that, pja^e. 

aphis <ftoi*hecl, theyaemoUsh ;their huts, pack, 
up their furniture, «mdremaveat onoe, jfte ; ibq{i 
in one body, and the woine* /in anojtfee/^to tjie 
place* maiked out for a >new sftttJsment ; wheje 
feeing arrived, In a very jshort^space of time, they 
erect anew kraal, and dispose of their furniture, 
A *beep is- then killed, :hy 4>e women y anddre$sed 
asAefore; but they aefw (Cnjfty^the flesh theni- 
$©Lves, and .send the btpth to tie men. Haying 
anointed their kro^ses tvyUhtthe (at, and powder- 
ed tbftir hair with buchu* fehey begin sevqrai i«U- 
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versions among themselves, and continue them 
iiil the night is far spent.^ The sheep, is. herd 
considered as a sacrifice ; and the unctions and 
powderings as religious formalities for the pros- 
perity of trie kraal, and the continuance of plenty 
in the station they have chosen. 

When a difference happens between a man and 
his wife, it is soon accommodated : all the neigh- 
bours instantly interpose, and the quarrel, is at an 
end. The Hottentots, indeed, run to the suppres- 
sion of strife, when it has invaded a family, the 
same as we do to extinguish a fire; and. allow 
themselves no repose till every matter in dispute 
is adjusted. 

The last public ceremony we shall mention, i$ f 
the propitiatory offering for a disease among theic 
sheep, which fasts three days. On each of these 
solemnities; the old men assemble by themselves 
and feast on the fat sheep ; while the young men, ' 
at a distance, eat the entrails, and the women * 
and children ^are . regaled with the broth of the 
part that is boiled. The feast being over, they 
spend the remainder, of each day in singing and 
ciancing. 

"The cattle belonging to the same kraal grafce 
in common ; and the meanest inhabitant, who has 
but a single sheep, has the privilege of turning it 
into the flock, where it meets with the same 
care as if it - belonged to the r idlest and most 
powerful' person* of the kraal. ■ Th*y have no/ 
particular herdsmen orshepherds tor driving ihqjc 
cattle to the pasture, and guarding them from 
wild beasts. This oflice is born by turns, three 
or four of them in company ; the wojherj milking 
the cows morning and evening. i, 

Between five and six in. the evening, they ge- 
o3 
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jierally drive their cattle .home. In ithe area^af 
the kraal they lodge the calves and all the small: 
cattle ; and on the outside range the tgreat caUle> 
t^ing two and two together by the feejL These 
in the night are guarded by dogs, of which everjr 
kraal has one or two. - r 

The Hottentots have a kind of. fighting oxen, 
which they call backeieyers, used in their wait*. 
as elephants are in some other nations. These, 
gore, kick, and trample the. enemy to death with 
incredible fury. Of these* each army has bt 
. drove, which they mutually turn on one another ♦ 
The courage of these creatures is astonishing; 
and the discipline on which they <are formed re* 
fleets no small honour on the Hottentot genius 
and dexterity. 

These animals are also of great service to them 
in the government of the nerds at pasture ; for, 
upon a signal given, they will fetch in thestrag^ 
fliers. Every kraal has at least half a dozen of 
these oxen ; and when one of them dies or grows 
too old for service, the most stately young ox is 
selected from the nerd, and taught to succeed 
him. > 

The backeleyers know every inhabitant of the 
kraal : but if a stranger, especially an, European, 
approaches the herd, without being accompanied . 
by a Hottentot of the kraal to wnich th6y be* 
long, they make at him full gallop ; and if he is 
not within hearing of some of the herdsmen, Or 
tan climb up a tree, or act on the defensive by 
"fire arms, his destruction is inevitable. But they - 
Bo sooner hear the whistling of the keepers 1 
through their fingers, or the report of a pistol 4 
than they return peaceably to the herds. 

%k$ arrows of |he Hptteittot* consist of avsttall J 
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¥aperi$g*tick or cane, of about a foot and a half 
iii^gih> pointed with a^mall thin piece of iron 
bearded aid joined to the stick or cane by a barrel. 
Their bows are made of olive or irotv-wood ; and 
the strings, of the sinews or entrails of beasts, 
fastened to a strong wooden or iron hook at each 
extremity of the ;bow. TJite quiver is a long nar- 
row bag, formed of the skin of an ox, elk, or ele- 
pfomt, and .slung pverthe shoulder by an append- 
ed strap; butt© the upper end of the quiver is 
iiaced a hook, on which the bow is v hung, when 
4hey go \o war or to the ehace. 

Thfjy hare another offensive weapon, called the 
hassagay, which is a kind of half pike. The 
shaft is a long taper stick, armed at the thickest 
end with a thin iron plate. It tapers to a point, 
and is very sharp on the edges. The rackum- 
fitiek is a sort of dart, little more than a foot long, 
made of some hard wood. 

Jn the use of these weapons, the Hottentots 
show .such quickness of eye and certainty of arm, 
as perhaps no other people possess. They do 
not halt like Europeans to take their aim, but 
skip from side to side, and brandish and whirl 
the weapon about in such a manner, that the 
.whole might be regarded as an idle flourish ; 
but on a -sudden, it teaches the mark. Their 
^dexterity on these occasions almost exceeds cre- 
dibility. * ■ 

No people are more courageous or expert hun- * 
Tiers; and on taking anriSkilling the most fero- ' 
icious animals, they display equal, att and agility. * 
They are likewise very dexterous swimmers ; and 
£h is exercise they perform in amanner different 
from other nations ; for they beait the water with 
fht&cf^aacLtHusuig themselves erect, paddle 
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along with their hecks and. arms above the $ur- 
face. In ibis posture they crpss deep rjvers; ***<£ 
proceed with great velocity Jn the sea without^ 
showing the least apprehension of danger, in thp. 
manner which European swimmers call treading, 
the waters; rising and falling with the waves* 
like so many corks. In fishing, their address and 
activity are likewise very extraordinary. 

But the chief pride of a Hottentot is displayed 
in hunting and killing wild beasts. When all 
the men of a kraal are out upon the cnace, and 
discover a wild beast of any magnitude, they en* 
deavour to surround him, which they generally 
do in a short time, though the beast may endea* 
vour to escape. If they encompass an elephant or 
a rhinoceros, they attack him with hassagays, the 
hardness and thickness of his hide securing hira 
against the effects of a shower of arrows. Should 
they fail to lay him dead Dn the spot, and he is 
able to return the attack, , they form as wide a 
ring as they can, to reach him with their hassa- 
gays. The creature being wounded, runs witfe 
great fury and bellowing against the persons from 
jwhoin the weapons seemed to proceed ; he is at- 
tacked in the rear by others : he wheels round to 
revenge himself on the last assailants, and again 
his enemies take the advantage. The hassagays 
multiply on his body : he roars, tears up the 
ground ; and is sometimes covered with a forest 
of missile weapons before he falls. 

When a lion, tiger, or leopard is thus enclosed* 
they , attack- him both with hassagays and ar- 
rows.,. With eyes darting fire and the wildest 
i age, he flies on the assailants. Nimble as he is, 
they, aire still more so ;r and avoid him with asto^ 
, nisning dexterity, till, they are relieved by some or* 



tfaeir, associates. He takes 30 CjUicka bound that 
sl spectator trembles for the fate of the person be 
ajrms at; ^t the Ho^ta»^.elqdefi) bis force in the 
t*feinkUn£,0f an .eyei; ^d the savage spends hi* 
fyiy on thegrpund. jBe>tutns and leaps towards 
another^ and .anpther, bi|t ^tiU in vain: thegr 
avoid him, quicks thought; and still Jie fights 
only with the air, 

. All this time the hassagays and arrows ,are 
pouring upon him in the rear : be becpmss infu- 
riate with pain ; and running and bounding frofii 
one assailant to another, and Uimblir^from tiroe, 
to lime, to br**ak the weapons that are fastened 
in him, he foams, yells,, and rqfts ( in ftbe JWqt 
hideous manner. 

Nothing can be more i admirable than the ac- 
tivity an<L address with which the ! Hottentots 
escape. the paws of these savage beasts, and the 
incredible speed and resolution with which they 
relieve each other. Jf the > beast . be not quickly 
dispatched, he is soon convinced,, that it is impos* 
sible to oppose such; a nimble foe, and in conse- 

3uence tries to escape; but his back being by 
us itirae covered with airows and bassagajV*, 
$qrne>pf which are usually poisoned, [he fails and 
bites the jground. 

The Hottentots, however, do not often engage 
sm elephant, a rhinoceros, or ancHc after this man- 
ner : tie. dephants going alwaystto water in troop* 
in a line, form a path from their haunts to the 
ojrinking place. In this track, the Hottentots 
Without spade or axe, make .a hole from six \o 
eight feet deep, in the middle of which they fix 
a strong s.take,Xaperingupto a point, nearly of 
the height of the pit. Thus .being done, they 
aover the hole with small tboughs, leaves, mouldy 
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and grass ; : so' that 'no- appearance remains^ of »' 
trap. >.'•-*'■- "• ' '■ ' * ; J"- 1 > v u 

The elephants, J keeping pretty close' to the* 
track, the first of them is : sure to fell in with hft* 
forefeet, when his neck pt breast' being piercetl 1 
by the stake on which the* whole body rests, the* 
more he struggles, the fertherk penetrates*. Tlhe 1 
rest of the elephants, seeing 'the disaster' tlQ 
their companion, make off immediately;- A#e&o> 
while the Hottentots- seeing the 1 success of theiif 1 
ambuscade, issue out of their covert;' get up- 
on the neck of the beast, and 1 either fracture 
his skull wkh' heavy stones, or open the largS 
vems with. their knives; < The carcase is then cut 
in pieces and carried to the kraal, where all the* 
inhabitants make a feafct. ;>..•', > 

The Boshies'-men are a species of Hottentots 
who have derived ■their name from their dwelling 5 
in woody or mountainous place*. They are in- 
veterate energies to a pastoral life ; live on hunt- 
ing arid plunder, and never keep any animal alive 
for the space of one night. By this fneansr they 
render themselves so odious to the planters at the 
Gape, that they are frequently pursued and ex- 
terminated like the wild beasts, whose manners 
they have assumed. Others are kept alive and 
made slaves 'of. ' . 

* ' The weapons of these men are poisoned arrows, : 
which, shot from a small bow, will fly two hundred 
paces, and will hit a mark with a tolerable degree 
of certainty at the distance of fifty, or even A 
hundred paces. From this- distance they* 'caft 
convey death to the game they hunt for food, 1 a? 
•well as to their foes ; and as the venotto used on 
jfcich occasions Is 1 of the mos*t virulent' kind;' ibey 
have only to wait a -few minutes to^see titek 
victim languish and die. 
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> The, d#fel}ii*g* !&$ tfces^&es to a pastoral life 
are n#t more agreeable than their manners. Like 
tjie wild beasts, they.-tisuaUyJake upiheir dwelling 
in. caverns and , elfe of Uncocks, $ ,, and some of 
them ace said /jtp be so far wor^e than brutes^ that 
their soil has been fouud ^lo^b^ their habitations. 
A great, raa^y .of themj ^e, efltfrejy, naked,/but 
such asbave -been able, to procure the skin of any 
animal , cover their . bodies, witb ♦ it from J their 
Stagers dqwnw^d*, anoVtjaey invariably? wear it 
til^it dtppsoff their bapks in,rags.j 
\ Jgnoraht . of agriculture, , they wan4er over hills 
and *dal§s in,, quest of wild,, roots, plant*, a,n4 

• berries* whic^ they eat raw, to sustain a life that 
such miserable food would soon extinguish, were 
they used to better fare. Sometimes their table ia, 
composed of several other dishes; such as the 
larvae of insects^ caterpillars, white -ants, grass- 
hoppers, snakes, and some sort of spiders ; yet 
though the Bosh ies~men feed in so coarse a manger, 
they are frequently in want, and famished to such 
a degree as to waste almost to a shadow. " It 
was with no small astonishment/' says* Dr. S parr- 
man, "that I, -lb** the first time, saw in; Lange 
Kloof, a lad, belonging to this race of rneo, with 
^h race, arms, legs, and body, 1 so monstrously. 
small and withered, that I could not have been 
induced to suppose but that he had been brought 
thus low by the fever .that was epidemic in those 
parts, had I not seen him, at the .same time, 
jun« very, swiftly. It reared but a few weeks 
£q bring one, of these starvelings to a thriving 
jtate, and even to make him fat ; tlieir stomachs 
b<~»l>g strong enough to digest the great quantity 

•. q£ too/t with 'which they are crammed, as G»ey 
maj$ rather bo md to bolt than eat." 
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Tne^ptuje df ataveV&ard? a mong ttfa jiteeof 
mew is by rio'mes*!* difficult, *nd fs^edettetftiriftitf 
ftHbwtng maHrtttr. Several fonn^r^j^flU^elfcer, 
and take xj<tam^to>1fatj^<rf&ex^r^P*H}T& 
the Bos hi es-men* Bwg»' $4a&0'6#toge*'d!raP^Me^ 
rally found in^erietfev *f*rom ttm ttf* tartd**; 
vet the farmer* whtv*e*kire; hr a ^terfr * tg fc »^ 
*et ii{xm them with sbr or eight people, which 
they contrive te> do by previously statiottmg' thefti* 
setoesrat seWife dtot*nee round afceuflhe'fertifc 
They then fire a gun' or two, which" spreaaYttJeha 
consternati<m aiftoog the Boshfe^tfcer* tkarrfeiis 
c*ity th^in^st boW anwmg thein >^ Havethe^^t^ 
rage 16 fcreak through the 4 circle arid steal r etflT. 
These the assailants are ghkd to'tffct rid o# at*** 
easy a rate ; being better pleased with those that 
are timorous and struck with emaxetneritj afwhwho 
consequently suffer themselves' to. be taken and 
carried into bondage. • * 

The prisoners, when first taken, are treated 
with considerable lenity, that is; the captor* In- 
termix the fafrest promise* *witft their threats/and 
endeavour to shoot some of the larger kinds of 
game for their new slaves, such as buffaloes, sea- 
cows, &e. Such agreeable baits, to^etljer with a 
little^ tobacco; aeon induce them to go; with^a, 
tolerable degree of "cheerfulness to\ the coforttst** 
place of abode. There this luxurious junkefing 
upon meat is exchanged for moderate portion*, 
consisting, for the most part, of>*butferwiiilkVfru- 
menty, and hasty pudding. This diet, neverthe- 
less, makes the Boshtes-man fat in a few week*; 
but he soon 6nds his good -living embittered ^tgr 
the HI humour and abusive language of rrts< master 
and mistress. u Young sorcerer/* andh «*. imp£» 
are expressions which heimtst t freqttetitly'>pat f nfc 
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**4fc, t^tber viith- * f«w ^dirste aadfetows- $ and 
ttfe for ne£le<&or idierm*s ; /which lfcstf tAtlune, if 
BO* bwiv^lr hh*, iftai l6^t imtuW^i»cd m him. 

> S^thatj both by nature <*»d casta** detewinjr all 
tneimer of jahwir* artd having always been used , 
*oa wandering l^sfcbjcct to* im* controul, He 
finest aen«My feeds (he gating yofcefof oppression. 

•'; .Under such circumstance^ »k irno/wonder thkt 
4he;Boshies-man attempts to i^afo his betoved 

ilifaeirty by making his escapes but it is realty 
dstoruaWn^that when one of these poor wretches 
nmiraway from InVboodage, be never takes any 
tlrir# that is not properly hi*ow*w. "This/'says 
Dr: Sparrraan, "is an instance of moderation in 
the Avages toward their tyrants, which U univer- 
sally attested, and at the sa»£ time pcaised and 
admired by the colonist*, themselves ; bat which I 
cannot easily reconcile with whet 1 have learned 
of the human heart. Thk for, bowew, is 1 <fcr*> 
tain, that none of this species of Hottentots are 
much addicted to violence or revenge; Free 
from many wants and desires that torment the 
rest of mankind* they are bet little addtetgd ' to 
thieving, if we except brandy, victuals, and 
tobacco, ft is net improbable, likewise; that 1 the 
advantages accruing J'rom a theft may be over- 
looked by them, when their thought are totally 
taken up with regaining their liberty, the greatest 
of all treasures. 

It is necessary to observe, that some of the 
w3d Hottentots who are thus forced into the 
service of the colonists, Kve in small societies 
peaceably and quietly in desert tracts, where the 
Dutch farmers cannot easily come at them : these 
people probably originate from Boshies^men, who 
J&ve-runawajft from the colonists* service* 
vot. vin. * 
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Dr. Sparrmap observes, tjiat the . Boshies-Bden^ 
in the* service of some farmers, are treated in die 
gentlest manner ; t live very well with regard to 
provisions ;, are well clad, relatively to their con- 
dition in life ;. and are, very , comfortably lodged, 
in compajrison/pf^wbat, others- are r in their, own 
straw cottages. tw The chief of .their business 
consists in tending £ Jierd of cattle, or flock of 
eliQep*'. during the hqat of the day $ whentkeV 
- have an opportunity of getting into a gentle state 
of intoxication by smoking tobacco, a staje whidb 
excites in them sensations of as agreeable a.aatuxg?, 
as the frenzy produced by opium and\spirituottf 
liquojrs. seems to afford to many others. And yeV 
though, they may thus agreeably beguile .the other- 
wise tedious hours of their lives, they generally 
run avyay^ The colonists wonder at .thU ; .a*' a. 
procedure .entirely devoid ; of reason ; but in eo 
jdoing they certainly forget 4 that these poor creature* 
are endued with a desire which has its iranffdiaXe 
foundation in nature, and which is common^a! 
the human race, viz, an earnest longing after thetr 
Jbirth-place and families, and more especially, after 
their liberty. 

The slave trade, that violent outrage to tte 
natural rights of mankind, is exercised by the 
colonists in general, with a cruelty toward* lb* 
nation of the Boshies-men, which merits the ab- 
horrence of every friend of humanity* it it 
asserted, however, that they pique therarselve* 
upon it; and not only is the capture of J$e poor 
Africans considered by tbem as a party of .plea- 
sure, but they coolly and wantonly destroy triple 
tender bands which nature has knit between 
husband and wife, or between ^parents and ch i I— 
dreu, ^ Not content, for instance* with having 
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torn an unfortunate female from the arms of her 
husband, they endeavour all they can, and that 
chiefly at night, to deprive her likewise of her 
infants ; for it seems that the mothers can seldom 
j>ersuade themselves to flee fronl their tender off- 
spring. The amiable tenderness oP the mother, 
which probably glows with a more Hvely flame in 
the breast of this poor heathen than in those of her 

^Christian tyrants, is the very circumstance which 
a&lajd hold of to rivet her chains the faster. There 
are some mothers, indeed, who set themselves 
free, after having fast all hope of Saving their 
children; but they generally lurk secretly about 
the neighbourhood, In hopes of rinding some op- 
portunity of recovering their beloved infants 
again. * ' \ 

- Mr. Barrow observes, that the Boshies-men, in 
their persons, are remarkably diminutive, scarcely 
ever, exceeding four feet nine inches in height: 
They are peculiarly distinguished from the colo- 
mial Hottentots by the depression of their noses; 
the height of their cheek bones, the prominence of 
their chins, and the formation of their eyes, the 
rounded lids of which are nearly similar to those of 
the Chinese. Their bellies are likewise exceed- 

v ingly protuberant, and their backs hollow ; though 
their limbs are commonly well turned, and their 
agility is so surprising, that they can leap the 
precipices of the mountains like the klip-springing 
antelope, and outstrip the fleetest horse, on rough 
ground, with the greatest facility. ' 

Notwithstanding their wretched mode of life and 
the dangers to which they are constantly exposed 
these poor creatures sometimes indulge in gaiety 
and hilarity ; for when the neighbouring farmers 

c have retired to their habitations, and the moon 



tH^1q$tf*rA4a>JI0lttlM^ 

$G^>^y^pww%>Mg# *air perils andrAatr 
MSapfc*, §n4-uwUy awate the« boars totda*tftftg» 
tiU,ti)i&of^t.«toid*iW^ with the beast* 

tfdhtit'wtigiWny,. Tkqy ar.e.Ukev*is&e*ti«i«l§r 
i«tyfwUt tfee*app*<»W#i of >the ,&*t thunder sioortti 
a^t«r k tb? winter; ^i^y^Qwi^ita8.a!tpliw,rf 
tto jWfn4^Www^£iaent>»i*n<l express their 
^ight-by.twdwigftheiif Aincpy«r«^s, (throwing 
th&n iu ,th^ W, aati dancing ,for .several night* 
W903&#ive)y» t 

T|ie*r < qw^ti^tKm«,iBrie 1 mudb stronger than ttap 
*f)tte colonial Hottantota, andjdwir live* .at* 
u$aa%<o/ kH^tdurafion. Jn,ever,y kind of sitfc* 
m&> tthqy c^.pffitt^ex.U^ipitJesof the fingaf* 
beginning with the little finger on the leiiJoooj^ 
*s the i^ftftt impoittint. Tbkf kficitkttt* operation 
&s .performed upon a supposition that thecoma 
of!btefld,will,c»rqroirtnedis«a«. , , • 

Their funeral customs we nearly similar to those 
ofsthe Hottentote, a»d the graves of their jdeceased 
friends >are gtjnewlly covered with .large :p\team£ 
^ stones, which must hava required a.cpraideiahle 
^ degree, of labour in the* wUeetian, ,as not^aMagle 
stone ^to-tefoundJiaturdlly, upon.thegway.plairu 
that g^necally surround their kraals. 

The Kotaty&s are represented by.M.Jue VarUant 
as much taller than the. colonial, Hottentots, with 
a blacker.con&plexioo, and a amaller, prominence 
ofdheir cheek bones. Their language, and eastern* 
are nearly similar to ttho*e of the Nimiquas, but 
their drass is usually composed of the »ku»s of 
jackals and hyenas. Th£>skins of -the buffalo and 
giraffe are too heavy, for the purpose of ap^ 
paoel, and axe therefore only used, for covering 
ite kite* v 



L' 
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- As springs are very rare on account of the ex- 
4feme aridity of the soil, the Koraquas have con- 
trived to remedy this defect by digging a number 
of wells, and covering them with stones and 
frranchesof trees in order to preserve them even from 
.ihe birds. To these wells, the" natives descend by 
a gradual flight of steps; and regularly draw as 
much every day as is sufficient for the consumption 
&f themselves and their cattle. Instead of a bucket, 
tbey use a hollow piece' of wood, from which they 
empty the water into skins that are placed on the 
. ground, in a concave form, for its reception. Yet, 
imH wit [islanding these precautions, the wells are 
often dried up, and the horde is consequenty <>b- 
Jiged to remove to some other place. *rhis may 
account for the variety* of customs which are re- 
markable among the Koraquas ; as, in consequence 
. of their itinerant lire, they may be naturally ex- 
pected to adopt the manners of the different nations 
in whose neighbourhood they occasionly reside. 

The Gonaquas are said to differ from other 
Hottentots in a nobler air, a darker complexion 
ami more ag-reeable figure. Their dialect, indeed, 
is tin? same except sonxj few terminations, and 
they *make a. cJupping noise with the tongue like 
Ihe Hottentots oft lie- Cape. 
. The dress of ihe men is nearly similar to that 
of the c6lonial Hottentots, But arranged with greater 
,#aste, and fcheir mantles are generally made of 
call skins. A bit of ivory or very white bone is 

* Some tribes oT the Koraqhas grease their bodies 
kf'erthc manner of rhc Hottentots, and others tattoo their" 
fares, breasts and arms like the Caffres. Each, however, 
$iak«s <hc-ice of a <J$erent colour according to his own 
rap wee. 

t 3 
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generally oisp^tttedlVom- the necic, aaaVfwedoeiHt 
a good efectias being .admirably ? contrasted >wMD 
the colour , of their skin. , Unless the weather fatfeu 
cold or rainy, their heads are com mow ly ademetifc 
with glass beads, a plume ,of feathers, a blown _ 
bladder, or several-pieces -of leather cut into cK&m 
ferent forms 4 but when the beayemare «vevoast5 
and they £re apprehensive , of rain, they wear *r{ 
leather cap. Sandals are commonly worn, anoV* 
laced up with leather thongs-; and their legs and 
arms are sometimes decorated with ornaments efk 
brass wire, which they scour w> repeatedly that- 
they soon become unusually brilliant, and retain 
an excellent polish* ' • »* 

The dress of the women, though somewhat 
similar to that of other Hottentots, is indisputably > 
more elegant i the difference, however, is chiefly 
confined to that arrangement of ornaments which * 
engages much of their time, and displays the ex* 
cellence of their taste. Their bonnets are go- , 
nerally made of zebra's hides, because they imagine 
that a white ground, intersected by black orbrown; 
stripes must tend very considerably to set off their > 
natural charms. They likewise decorate their legs 
with tissues, in . the manner of half boots, or if 
their circumstances debar them from such magfcw 
hcent ornaments, they substitute bandages of *eeds t , 
or thongs cut from the hide ©f an ox, and bealea 
into a round form with a mallet. Though , they 
paint their faces and bodies in a variety of waja^r 
they generally use the colours of red and black, for 1 
winch they express a strpng partiality. The fcfc- 
nicy: is made of a kind of <ocbry earth commonly 
found tin the country ; the latter is merely soot, or ^ 
<%urGoal,*mixed with greasy and appUedaccord*- 
ingto t(ie fancy ©ft^e wearer* i . «•. * \, *;,-.•' ■ r 
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?#iu«lkig u the favourite employment of the 
Ocraquas, and their methods of procuring game 
«e very dexterous. Their arrows are about 
eighteen inches long, formed of reeds, and 
■pointed with smalt bones, which are dipped in a 
-9»6%na*tt poison, and thrust so artfully into 
tfee-arrowsthat the reed may be drawn out of a 
penetrated body while the bone remains in the 
wound* However, in order to obviate the effecta- 
of the poison on their game, they cut away all the 
ifath that encircfes the w mind as soon as a victim 
e*pire*». Their bows are proportionate to their 
arrtgfeti, and consequently <Jo not exceed three feetki 
length : 'the string is invariably formed of intestines. 

'/Tetaity ignorant of agriculture, they neither sow 
tttfiplaffft ; and 'though they rear an abundance of 
♦beep and horned cattle, they subsist, in general, 
on milfc and the 'pj;odttce of the chace. One of 
their greatest pleasures consists in smoking; but, 
instead W tobacco, they use the dried leaves of a 
plant called daghe, which they frequently sell to 
tbcneigboyfrwg Hottentots. ^Their pipes are of 
4heir o*ttv&bricatfan., extremely large, and formed 
ertber^of a >bamboo reed, baked earth, or a soft, 
ochre* that><& scooped out to answer their purpose. 

-;!#fc*h &e ©onaquas are desirous of amusing 

Jh«lmeives wkhnda^eing and singing, they all join 
W&jC&n^M&a^irele of proportionate extent to 
- th*mimj*tf»6l performers. ' They then turn round 
fom one side ■ t% another, separating occasionally 
tojtoafk the measure, ind clap their hands, without 
irttefrBpting the cadence, while they chant " hoo! 
n&> <* 4oahe sound of their instruments. Some- 
times one ©f<Jnedano€frs goes to the middle of the 
ek cte&tod.foini$*i few steps alone, without stirring 
from the spot where he stands : All then quit lr 
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and follow one another, with an aijr of timidity tod 
dejection ; but in a moment, they break ibrtatinffcr 
new demonstrations of joy and shouts of menrt* 
ment, . * 

Their best musical instruments are the sabots* 
quin> the romelpot, and ^be goura* Hie rabouw 
quin is formed of a triangular piece of wood, upon' 
which are three strings, made of intestines, awd 
supported by a bridge. The strings may be tight- 
ened at pleasure, by means of pegs, like those of a. 
violin ; but they cannot be expected to produce 
much music in the hands of a performer, who' 
beats them without either art, method, or regular 
rity. The romelpot is constructed of part of the 
trunk of a tree, hollowed out, and covered at one 
end with a tanned sheep's skin : this instrument is 
beaten with the hand, and is the most noisy of 
any that are used among the savages. The goura 
is shaped exactly like a bow with a string of 
intestines fixed to one end, and held in the other 
by means of a cleft and flattened quill which 
h applied to the performer's mouth, who usually 
produces some melodious sounds ; tlnae, instru- 
ments, however, cannot play any regular time* 
nor will they sound in unison if several gamma * 
are played together. 

When a female performer plays the goura- <-tts 
name is changed to the ioumjoura; merely because* 
instead of holding it like a huntsman'* horn-, and 
applying her breath to the quill, she -place* the in* 
strument before her, and strike* upon the strings* : 
with a *tick; 4 

, The Gonaquas are seldom seen when afflicted i 
by sickness ; a sense **f deliqacy, induces them- to ; 
retire to separate hutjs,,and. th$y <nevcr obtrude 
flmr personal mis/orlu^ f upoa ibp public H>r \h*J 



]Hi?pW*MttMtfn£ eoarpase&dn. JlHieir 1 attention 
Uxtte *>ki «r*t >frHtrm J frWgftty <«rttf**fe\ to foe 
goodness o£ thfeir* dfsposkibns. W. i^ 'Vaillimf 
ut<U requested^ visit a nuniber of men, whtf, on' 
^oqwitof their ^eated' ill rtate^af heafhfe were 
iJ^mdedifn iepwate fhUts fby chiidrerlirt eigtotot 
^ teo^WM6«idi flfchevdwetfiiHy ptepar^ their food, 
' a»4 peifo«nej* <**any yrtheplittte«€rrvices"for the 
y#»ftf»hle:<)fe^«t«*f'tfeeinatteTiti^ft. An inVtituti^m 
a* ^pio** «ml refpetfethfe-'caltarf ior^i ounaaUxn^ 
W » O ont> l^ p ydtoii>p, «nd wdhcfcd him to declare, 
tfe^ft jnjgtot irifec^hanmrnttpdntbe most poliihed 
ar^^%i^>d«atioB8 6f1^«arth. 

;!The>UlWQ$v iff' taken Collectively, .are perhaps 
mperiardfc paint >of r/fi^ure rtb any »dther JVftican 
nation*- %e men^HNaW, jrobust, and atusotdar ^ 
fidtrwopm) ing^noOUs -countenance ; and so well 
MtywitiatoecL itbat Atony >of thetn, according, to 
Mr. JfeftffQW, swtrtid »et disgrace the pedestal of 
CJeteiftfatf ni^tFat nese jxtlaee^ The women are 
tqlmlow^atotoki, andthitk tombed, yet, (ex- 
CJ^wine of '<tbeif' GompkatiOfi, Which is & glossy 
bwrnVftiMtf thcn'ftiight fee deeraed^ridsotne^ 
tKaann *a <&rref>ee<n cocmtr^? and with respect 
folhfttr 4fcaraeter; eur 'author irtfcrms us, that he 
mod (ben [to >be modest without reserve ; ex. 
t»»d^*iirtttt0-w»tli^ Viva- 

cious but not impudent; and sportive, without 
tl»J(^t(tmge^Wa«cWiouirress: They are, indeed > 
eswmptifrom many of' those icvih, 'Whfchtn cWHteiad > 
tttumsrter*} to**tiat«*>the grind, fcnd impede the' 
flfaMdk'OJjfebe body. Their diet is perfectly simple, 
the air they bveatbdis salubrious; andtheiQe'xerciaes . 
t*$me\\ .eata&teti ttf pm»erVe their natural hesfttb 
and Wgout. Dow fee*ves *a*e ' ufj*rMeh ty fti# . 
■*-^— ikjuo^^ ur^ iiusr ten^rktt' itaroflted by 
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jealousy 5 their countenances are arways cheerful} 
and the whole of their demeanor bespeaks a 'happy 
and contented mind. ' * m^ 

A peculiarity is said to be attached to the female 
Caffres,. which is not, perhaps, to be found ia 
any other nation, viz. their inattention to pewonal 
ornaments. >That profusion which is so common* % 
among the Hottentot women is never seen among 
these : they merely wear a kross and a small aprtmj, 
the latter of which is sometimes bordered with afe*r 
glass beads; bracelets are entirely disregarded 
by them, nor do thej even wear any sort of head 
dress, notwithstanding the changes of the seasons* 

The men, however, bestow much time on the 
decoration of their persons,, which they frequently 
tattoo and rub with greasepon pretence of pre- 
serving their vigour and agility. ' Their arm* 
and legs are usually encircled with bracelets* 
which are formed by cutting 'through the hollow 
part of an elephant's tusk, and polished according 
to the fancy of the wearer, 'their necks are like- 
wise adorned with a string of little bones, which 
they whiten and polish in a curious* manner $ or, 
in place of such necklace, they sometimes suspend 
the bone of a leg of mutton from their necks, 
which Vaillant has humourously compared, in its 
effect, to that of a patch on the beauteous face* of 
the ladies in Europe. ' ' 

The CafFres must certainly %e acknowledged* a 
more civilized people than those who reside (far- 
ther toward the south, as their industry is* mare) 
perceptible, and their acquaintance with somesof 
the necessary arts is greatly superior. '• *• - t 
. The initiatory 1 rite of the Hebrews, which^ 
these people generally practise* seems to. «n-" 
Bounce that they are either the descendants of 



tome ancient nation, from whom . they are now 
degenerated, or otherwise thai they have copied 
jt from a people who are. now forgotten; for 
ihey*readily acknowledge that they do not retain 
this qeremony as any parjt of their religion : con* 
*eqttt&tly it has been merely transferred, with 
fetbefi customs, from fathex to son, through suc- 
ncessive generations. . .- Their idea of the nature 
•id power of the Deity is very exalted, and they 
peUeve in a future state, where the virtuous shall 
•tie rewarded, and the wicked severely punished j 
>but; as they have no idea of the creation, they 
Soppose that the world existed from eternity, 
and that it will always retain its present state and 
appearance. They have no priests nor form of 
vwcffship ; neither are there any schools in their 
kraals, but the education of the Caffre youth 
depends solely upon tlie attention of their 
jVarepUi 

<•% The government is monarchical ; but the king's 

4 power is veiry, limited, his revenue being .nothing 

more than the t production of his own 6elds, and 

his palaee ^equally as small and plain as the hovel 

,©f bis "meanest subject. When Mr. Barrow 

visited these people, their monarch was a young - 

man* about rive feet ten inches high ; of an 

jeleganfc form and graceful deportment : his com- 

rpteaion.wasadeep bronze, his eyes brpwn and 

animated, his teeth white as ivory, and his open 

7-ctaftyttenance strongly marked with the habit of 

Ttbioking. Vigorous in his mental, and amiable in 

'>jbts persojaaj qualities, he was at once the friend 

loaod urujc^ of a iv hajjpy people, who universally 

.pronounced his, jiamewitU transport* and regard* 

%, edbis , abode ,a* the, seat of felicity. His dress 

c wat+ similar tojtjmi \o£. ^hft chiefs in tbe colony 5 



consisting. oPar cloke faced witb tte stuV^av 
leopard, large ivory bracelets, a :ntt&i«*»>oC 
beads, and a fanciful copper chapter jrfWitfA 
on the left side with a brass chain : thcse-.MCM* 
meats, however, are only worn ooosiiofiidfy** *i 

As the hordes of the Gaffre* ale g t^cw p fly 
situated at a great distance from eactnothwv-*'' 
certain number of chiefs are appointed by ttea* 
king ; that upon any emergency tney n»y f#p«i& 
to the royal residence, and tranunitttef-wdem qf 
their sovereign to thea own people and' tk«# L 
nearest neigboors, \ _ 

Polygamy is allowed to all, but principally 
confined to the chiefs,, who, for the me** parti 
purchase their wives from the Tamboofeie*. !%■> 
inferior classes' are seldom able to buy rfitte ttaot „ 
one ; but as the females of this country qon&ktei 
themselves as the absolute and transferable pro* - 
perty of their parents, any suitor who it abkf*oa& 
vance the sum demanded, may rest asfttffftd* of 
success. When the bargain is conckidfed) the 
families of the lover and the elected brtctedewtfe 
two or three weeks to mirth and festivity; 

In cases of infidelity, which seldom occun 
thte punishment is a fine, with the dismissal -of 
the wife, at her husband's option ; b«rt oh oOftar 
demonstration of his dishonour, he may'kw* 
fully sacrifice both the parties to bis retefltnt&l& 
A murderer is- invariably put to death, unless the 
4 fact were accidental ; aria even in that case;- he 
must pay a fine to the relatives of the decftiwei 
as a^ compensation for their loss* Tnieve* a«*t 
compelled to restore, the stolen property, -bat 
they are not sentenced tot any -kind of pttafctfr^ 
■ment. . 

The plain weapons of these people demote* 
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strife &dr. superiority, i$ point of true", courage 
and generpsjUr, over the Hottentots; for whereas 
*be latter will eagerly avail themselves of every 
advantage; and deal out the stroke of destruction 
from .hi* hiding: place, tbe c CafFre seek* his enemy 
#&tt intrepid, resolution, and fairly throws his 
kass&gay in the T open field?; while his only de» 
fence Js a leathern buokler> about three feet long* 
v^icK commonly shelters him from the arrows 
of his African foes; butt if engaged- with an 
European, he find* that such a-shieldis incapably 
e£ resisting, a ball. 

' As their skill in, music is not superior to that of 
the Hottentots, they, seldom attempt to sing, 
and when they do, the performance is very 
wretched ; though the enunciation of their Ian-* 
guage is fluent, soft, and harmonious. 

Their favourite employments are of a pastoral 
kind^ and their;leisure hours aret usually devoted 
to the chace. Of fishing they* are totally igno* 
rant, so that the: whole ektent of their coast, 
though washed by the sea* and intersected by se* 
veral considerable rivers, does not exhibit a 
single boat, or floating' vessel of any construe* 
tion : probably some, superstition- may prohibit 
the use, of fish, or otherwise the Caffres maybe 
unwilling, from natural timidity, to . entrust 
themselves in a frail "bark upon ttoe ocean. Of 
astronomy they • only know; that the- moon, will 
ftave gone through all its appearances in: about 
tniity days, and that twelve mooats will bring a 
revolution of the seasons. Their chronology* 
wftich 'is fcepfc by the moon, and registered by 
rroiches 151 a- pieoe * of timber* seldom extends 
beyond one generation j when the* old series is 
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cawceHed, and' Ate death of a favourite* cliieC 
or some signal VJctory/serVesYor a new era. 

On the decease o# a father, tlie successibh' is 
equally shared between 'the mother and her sons ^ 
with -whom the' girls are allowed to remain 'till 
they obtain, by matriage, establishments of thei? 
own. If the throfle be vacated by the death ot 
their prince, the sovereignty is immediately con- 
ferred upon the son or nephew of the delunct ;* 
but in case there are no such relations to, accept 
the reins of goveromerit, a sovereign is elected 
from among the chiefs of the different hordes ; buf 
this is seldom effected without violent dissensions 
and some effusion of blood. » ' * 

Their mode of disposing of the dead is ex-* 
tremeiy 'singular, and very different from the 
practice of the surrounding nations. Their 
chiefs are usually buried under the places that 
. are appointed for the nocturnal repose of the 
cattle ; and their children are deposited in ex- 
cavated ant-hills •; but all other persons are 
exposed, on their decease, to the Wolves, which 
are held sacred by the Caffres, and are per mitfed 
to ravage the country without molestation. The 
bodies of their kings ttre generally covered with 
a heap of stones, collected and arranged inform 
of a dome. 

The Kabobiquas are nearly of the same stature 
with the Caffres, and their complexion i,$* equally 
black: their hair, also; is remarkabfy shdrt anrf 
Curly, and "their countenances are *very inge^ 
nuous. Their dress consists' of a short apron, 
a kross of tatfned leather, and a mantle of* skinS 
that have not been stripped of*the hair. Glass 
beads are generally Worn by the women for* 
bracelets, necklaces/ and girdles.' -Their faces 
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are seldom? .^attpoed like.those q£ t&eir husfcands^ 
nor 4o they, ornament ..their ,jbair writh those 
wreaths of coppejr buttons which are worn by the 
other sex* , ,. ... ., . ',., v.,. -, • •. ■» 
; The weapons of the warriors; are poisoned 
arrows, ana a lance, with a long iron point. 

Sough entirely different from the hassagay of the 
ottentots. Their defensive armour consists of 
two thick bucklers made of skins* which are ge, 
nerally strong, enough to repel the weapons of 
their enemies* The one is large enough to cover 
the whole body,; , the other is considerably 
smaller, and is used by the combatant as occasion 
requires. ' The shields of this tribe are distin? 
guished by particular colours from those of the 
neighbouring nations.; and the smaller ones are 
decorated with several rows, of beads which are 
disposed in various compartments, according to 
the taste. or fancy of the owner, . 
. As hunter^ they are keen and resolute, parent 
of fatigue, and nearly as agile as the antelopes they 
pursue ; jas friends, they are zealous, kind, and 
benevolent ; and as subjects, tbey are faithful and 
subordinate. Though destitute of worship, priests, 
or reUgious ceremonies, they have some faint idea 
of a Supreme Being, who resides beyond the stars, 
and governs the inhabitants of the universe. 
Probably ihe long journeys which they #re fre* 
quently obliged to take, on account of the aridity 
of their country, may inspire them with notions 
that are utterly unknown to. more settled nations. . 
Whereas in otljer. tribes, the chief may be called 
a principal among his equals, the chief of the 
, Kabobiquas is a sovereign in the midst of his 
|oyal. subjects. His order&are never disputed, but 
on the slightest intimation,, the whole horde fly to 

*2 
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obey hk*o****»B*ts* The case'**T*ectie!y tire 
sa*eiwifch «aob< particular fartM^vrhereth^fatiwrr 
exercise*, wfcfeotit -coirt^ietion, that doiriirrtoc* 
pverkts children* which he himself is e*er*ei&y 
iojQCkiHttvlefe inKhe<person'o£his sovereign. 
. The iNimtquat are «aki to be taMerthan met* 
of 4 be otter Hottentot t*ibea>: their liihfeff rire 
©xtf*raely slender^their complexion lighter ***** 
(bat -of the Gonaquas, and thck fettlur^s tolera* 
Wy ^agreeable, tf hek Crosses exactly tesembte 
Ibe HcrtteraotroWc^s, mall are feneifuHy ornamented 
wih tplatesof copper *nd gbsis Jbeads, manurao 
tared by fttoiM*Jfcs***he< dwell on the coast of the 
lodtan sea. rPkfeir >hair h usually daubed with 
gwate,vmmgled:»witbJthe powdet^f various odor i* 
fetfous'wtoads j and their arras and feees jare 
tattooed m* variety <rf%ur^s, though this'cu&oai 
k not iSo prevalent - anpng them as among #he 
people who feside ' farther to wafrdtJw North. ' 
J It <*uist be <cen&ssed that they are p0t a' 
waxlike, peopie;-yel.ihey handfellierr has»gays, 
and .poisoned ar*ev*», wkh great dexterity, aril 
are powered of tooty&tfthose fine oxen whreh ate 
equajty tforinidaWe -in btrttle^ and useful to tike 
taftUmon m time- of' peace. 

Their musical inttrtiments resemble tbcwe of 
other Hottentots, but 'their dancing is very <Hffer> 
- ent, and seems to patfake much of lhat strange 
frigidity which forms a distinguishing feature in 
tbecharacter of the iMhawquas.-— Their marriage* 
are simpler agreements feet ween two person* wh& 
acfenaw-ledge a fDHti^al fifl^ction, and pass their 
days together with equal pleasure and ftdeutfyg 
Though utterly ignorant of the ^nature of jeljgion, 
and the %mm<nmity ^>f the sowl> they possess i? 
auffimont degree <ot natural light, -to act towar& 
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eac(v other; with an unblem lisned integrity 'that 
might justly suffuse the cheeks of many Europeans 
yvkh the glow of conscious inferiority. 

The Houzouanas are a brave and wandering 
people;, who have been often, though very impro- 
perly, confounded with the Boshies-men. When 
M, Vaillant was. at the Cape, he was told, that 
they formerly inhabited the, country of Camdebo, 
fmd the Snowy Mountains; and that they lived on 
peaceable and friendly terms with the European, 
planters, till, a set of lawless banditti ; sent from 
Holland, subjected them to bondage, repaid their 
most laborious services with harsh treatment, and, 
when the Houpquanas fled to the mountain* for 
refuge, they pursued and massacred them like 
wild beasts : that on this, they removed to the 
country which they now possess ; but enrage4 
at their unmerited injuries, they swore, in their 
own name, and in that of their posterity, to be 
revenged on the tyrannical Europeans. " ^nd 
thus (adds our author), if tradition says true, wa^ 
a peaceful and industrious nation rendered war t 
like, vindictive and ferocious." 

The hatred of the Houzouanas to {he Dutch* 
planters is indeed perpetuated, and their courage 
a*)ci predatory habits render them the dread of all. 
the surrounding tribes; ye£ a Hottentot who 
had lived many yeafs among them, assured our 
author, thaf they are by no means murderers by 
fsgfossion ; that they take up arms only to make* 
just reprisals ; that they subsist entirely by 
hunting, and that though they sometimes commit a 
cobbery to supply their wants, they never kill, 
«xc$pt in sell defence or in retaliation; On 
jfcbe whole t^ey. seem to resemble the Arabs, being 
Jjke them, brave apd addicted to rapine, but so 
a 3 * 
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nnakerabty faithful to their engagements, *tfcttt'* 
they \HM -resolutely shed the tot drop of their 
blood in defence of the 'traveller who puts ht» • 
confidence hi them for protection. 

M. Vaillarit observes, that if R be at all prao- ■ 
ticabte to travel from sooth to north through 
Africa, it can only be under the conduct of the 
Houzouanas; and he thinks that about fifty . 
men of their brave, temperate, and indefatigable 
nation, would be sufficient to protect an enter* 
prising European through that long and perilous 
journey. Yet .-be describes these people, so 
superior to the other natives of Southern Africa; 
as but of low stature; a person three feet four 
inches high, being among them, accounted very 
tall; but in their well proportioned lt&fe 
bodies are united surprising strength and agility; 
together with a certain air of haughtiness and 
assurance, which over-awes their enemies. 
- Of all the savage races, M. Vaillant saw none 
that appeared endowed With a mind so active, 
and a constitution so hardy. He also celebrate* 
them as affectionate husbands and parents. With 
respect to their persons, their heads are rounder 
toward the chin than those *of the Hottentots, 
and they are not so black, but have rather the 
lead coloured completion of the Malays, Their 
hair is short and woolly, and the flatness of theif 
noses make their feces have a bad profile; aU 
though their eyes are 90 large and lively, $M 
their features so expressive, thtrt their countenances 
on the whole, aretolerabty agreeable. 

The climate being hot, tfiey go almost e* 
tirely naked all the year, except that tfwy 
have a piece of jackal sfcfcv fastened around their 
Wins 5 and they often sleep 4fc the base ground. 
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Sometimes they stop in fertile places and erect a 
kraal, or temporary village J in which c&sje thegr 
have no private property, .but enjoy all things in 
common. When two of their, hordes meet, the 
reception is friendly on both -sides, and they in* 
variably behave as brethren though they have 
never seen each other before. 

They are so -extremely nimble, that they climb 
the highest mountains and most dangeroUs rocks 
with equal courage and facility ; and it appears* 
that they conducted M. Le Vaillant with his HoU 
tentot servants, and cattle, over precipices, 
which, without their encouragement and assist* 
ance, would bave been deemed utterly impos- 
sible. 

Nocturnal fires are a kind of telegraphs which 
these people have brought to great perfection ; 
and by varying the number and form of these 
fires they announce to their distant friends a vic- 
tory or defeat, an arrival ot departure, a success- 
ful expedition, or the want of assistance. Among 
their physical peculiarities, our author describes 
an enormous natural rump of the women, which, 
upon every motion of the body, exhibits a remark- 
able quivering undulation. This protuberance is 
> generally covered with a thin, pliable skin, 
which yields to the agitation of the flesh. When 
the women have children too young to fol- 
low them, they place them on this rump : and 
Aft. Vaillant informs us, that he has seen a female 
'Jiouzouana run with a child of three years old, 
who stood erect at her back, like a foot-boy be- 
iiind a carriage. Yet, notwithstanding this mon- 
strous deformity, the hands and feet of the Hou- 
zouana women are remarkably delicate, and all 
their jimbs well proportioned. Like their hm- 
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bands, whom they accompany in most of their 
excursions, they wear sandals, and the jackall- 
skin already described. At thejr side is an ivory, 
or tortoise-shell box, containing the grease and 
powder which they liberally bestow on their 
laces ; and they are usually furnished with the 
tail of some quadruped fixed to the end of a stick, 
which, when violently heated, they use instead of 
a handkerchief. 

J 
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'.OF TlTR AFRICA IT ISLAKDS. 

Situation, Climate, Soil, $c+ 

1 HE principal islands of Africa are Madagas- 
car, the island of Bourbon, Mauritius, and the 
islands of Comorro anil Zocotara, all which *li* 
to the eastward of the continent in the Indian 
Ocean. Dn the south west 'lie the Islands of St. 
Helena, Ascension, Annobon;and Prince's isj&nc:: 
arid on the north west lie the "Cape de Vera 
•islands, the Madeiras, and the Azores. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in 
the world, thitherto ic no wn ; being about eight 
hundred mites in length, and in some,parts above 
two hundred in breadth. It is every where -wa- 
tered by .rivers and rivulets which rise frojn a 
long chain of mountains that runs through its 
whole extent from east, to west, ^"thetfe moun- 
tains, ate said to contain ,a variety of minerals and 
fossils. They are also covered with precipices, 
the summits of which are crowned with monstrous 
trees that seem coeval with the eWorld, and in- 
terspersed with grand cascades, the approach to 
which is generally inaccessible. To these Views 
so sublimely picturesque, rural scenes succeed.^ 
Jittle hills, gently rising .grounds, and extensile 
plains, the vegetation of which is never repressed 
by the intemperance or the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. The climate is uncommonly line, and 



the soil so extremely fertile, that lands sown in 
the most careless manner produce a hundred 
fold. . * - 

The island of Bourbon, lying three hundrett 
miles east of Madagascar, is about .sixty miles 
long and forty-five broad. It is in some places 
inaccessible, and has no port, but it has many 
good roads for shipping.; and, though" for the 
most part mountainous, there are many beautiful 
and fertile plains. The climate is- hot, but not 
to such a degree as' might be expected from its 
situation, the breezes from the mountains being 
constant and refreshing. The hurrjcanes, of which 
they have one Or two every year, purify the air, 
so as* to render it highly salubrious^ but whei} 
these fail of making their annual visit, diseases 
occur", and cut off many of the inhabitants. Th6 
tops of the. mountains are, in winter, , covered 
with snow; which, melting at the approach of 
summer, waters the country with an abundance 
of rivulets 5 so that the soil, though not verf 
deep, is extremely fruitful. 

This island was discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1545/ as appears by a date inscribed by them 
upon a pillar when they first landed ; but when, 
the French settled in Madagascar, this island 
was totally desolate. Three Frenchmen being 
banished thither, and left for three years, made such 
a report of it at their return as surprised theif 
countrymen. They had subsisted chiefly upon 
pork ; and though thfey were almost naked, they 
never had the least pain or sickness whatever, 
This v induced one Anthony Taureau to go over 
in 1654j accompanied by seven whkes and sbfc 
negroes, who carried with them the cattle from 
which the Jslantf has been stocked ever since, 
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[ The first thing they .did was to erect the arms, of 
France, and to give the island the name of Bour- 
don ; they then erected some huts, and laid out 
gardens, in which they cultivated different sorts 
of roots and tobacco; but just as the last became 
ripe, the whole plantation was destroyed by a 
hurricane. The French, however, went to work 

| aigain, and, having now some acquaintance with 
the climate, succeeded better ; but receiving no 
succour from Madagascar, arid being tired of 
living by themselves/ they embraced the offer of* 
an English captain, and in 165,8, embarked for 
Madras. . , , 

When the last great blow was given to the 

* French at Madagascar by the natives, who sur- 
| prised and cut" them off in one' night $ there 

Escaped as many men, as with their wives, who 
^ere natives, filled two canoes ; and these be- 
ing driven, by the wind, on the isle of Bour- 
bon,' were the next set of people who inhabited 
it. This colony, having iio opportunity to re- 
g move, applied themselves seriously to the culti- 

* yatton of the islamd ; and soon, afterwards an ad- * 
J dttional stock. *bf irfhabitaiits arrived. A pirate 

| who. had been committing depredations in the 

i, Indies, was wrecked upon the rocks of this 

island at his return, and his cr'ew : cheerfully 

>% joined the former inhabitants ; land as they'll ad a 

\ great many female' Indir*. > whom they had'Wde 

I p*is£rier$, : they lived with them, and in process, 

of. time had a numerous posterity, 'Jji v greater 

augmentation Was also made Rom the East India 

L ships, which -fVequelltly "tmiched 'a* "tins' -'island 

wfien, too 'late to double 1 the Cape ; 'for many of 

the sailors' deserted on account ot the Women, and 

| staying behind; became planters.' *; 1 . *''.' 
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Ai the place grew more populous, the peopfo 
(became more civilized and aesirpus of living in a 
more commodious manner ; which induced them 
to build small vessels to make a trip to Madagas- 
car, and to purchase slaver whom they employed 
tn their plantations, to cultivate aloes, tobacca, 
and other things with which they drove a small 
tirade, when amps anchored in their roads for the 
sake of refreshments. 

In this posture of affairs, the French East India 
-company put in their clajm ; and assuming their 
property of the island, sent thither five or she 
families and a governor. At first the inhabitants 
expected to reap some? benefits from their new 
masters; but finding, very little, and thinking the 
governed took too much upon him, they, revolted 
at the instigation of a priest, seised their*gover- 
nor, and threw him into a dungeon, where he soon, 
fell a victim to hunger and unconquerable grief. 
For this, some of the ring-leaders were punished, 
a kind of Toft was* erected, some guns placed on 
it, and the French Hag kept flying ; but in other 
respect* so little care.was taken, that till within. 
tUete fifty years, the island was m no state of 
defence. 

The island is divided into four quarters. The 
first is that of St Paul* which is N the largest and' 
best' peopled, and the houses are conveniently 
rJuilt on both sides of a fresh water lake. The. 
plantations are on the "top of a mountain, to. 
which it an ascent by a rough and troublesome 
passage : and on the summit there is a spacious 
plain, great part of winch is planted with rice, 
com, sugar, tobacco, &c. The quarter of St. 
Dennis, where the governor resides, lies seven I 
leagues east from thai of StPaul. It is not so 
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jirell peopled as the former, hut the country is 
more pleasant and the situation better; At two 
leagues distance, along the sea coast, lies St# 
Mary's,, which is, but thinly peopled. The last 
»and most fertile quarter is that of St. Susan- 
nah, which is about four leagues from St. Dennis* 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France, is situated 
about four hundred miles east of Madagascar, 
and was discovered in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, by the Portuguese, who, know- 
ing that Pliny and other ancient writers *had 
mentioned the island of Cerne, in these seas, took 
it for granted that this must be it; and accord- 
ingly styled it Cerne, or Sime, in their maps, 
but did not think proper to settle it. How- 
ever, they put some goats, hogs, and other cattle 
on shore, that in case any of their ships either go- 
ing to India or returning to Portugal, should be 
obliged to. touch there, they might meet with re- 
freshments. . . 4 

The Dutch in their second voyage to the East 
Indies under admiral Vanneck, came with five 
ships on tlve 15th September,. 1 568 ; anchored in 
a commodious port, which they named Warwick 
haven ; and gave a good account of the place in 
their journals. An English East India captain touch- 
ed these in the spring of 1612, and taking it for a 
new discovery, he bestowed upon it the name of 
England's Forest, though others of the crew gall- 
ed it Pearl island, and in the account of their 
voy\ige, celebrated it as a place very convenient 
for ships to touch at. . 

, In 1638, the Dutch' seated themselves here \ 

and at the very time they were employed jn 

making their first settlement, the 'French 9ent 

'« vessel to take possession of it, who found the 

- VOL. VIII. K 
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Dutch before-hand with them, but they did not at- 
tempt to drive them from their posts. They con- 
tinued for some time &i quiet possession of the 
' places they fortified in this island* to which they 
gave the name of Mauritius. But having 'en- 
gaged the French colonists at Madagascar to 
steal fifty of the natives and sell them for slaves 
for the improvement of the Dutch settlement 
„ here, this proved the ruin of both -colonies : Joe 
the negroes surprised and massacred die French 
in Madagascar ; and the slaves in Mauritius fled 
into the centre of the island, whence they so in- 
cessantly molested those who had been their ma** 
ters, that they deemed it expedient to quit, a 
country where they could no longer remain m 
safety. 

Tlie East India company, from a very imperfect 
noiion of its value, ordered the island to be reset- 
tled, and erected three forts at the pri net pal havens. 
The chief use, however, that the company made 
of it was to send thither .state prisoners, who be- 
ing, for the most part, men of vitiated morals, 
quickly corrupted the rest of the inhabitants, and 
jendered them such a race of desperate smug- 
glers that o/ders we're given, iu 17 10, to aba« r 
cloh Mauritius a second time. 

The inconveniences arising from the want of 
a port at the island of Bourbon, induced tfee 
French to take possession of Mauritius, in i7 li- 
as it has two very good harbours ; that oy. -&e 
north-west is called JPprt-Louis.; that on',$be 
sottdi-east side of -the island Port Bourbon, XKf 
trade vyind from the south-east in these latitude* 
, blows all the year, excepting a few days atjtbe 
summer solstice, when it is interrupted by.Jjagf 
gales and hurricanes from, the north. The facility 
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with which this wind enables Vessels to, enter the 
port 6f Bourbon caused the French, at their first ,. 
settlement, to esteem it the best port in the 
island ; but experience having shown that the 
tame wind frequently rendered tbe passage put 
ot the harbour extremely difficult^ it is. now, in a 
great measure, abandoned; and tbe principal 
seat of government is fixed at Port-^ouis, the 
entrance of which is formed by two shoals that , 
advance aboiU two miles into the sea. 

When a ship arrives opposite to tjiis. channel, 
the south-east wind precludes her from entering 
the port under sail, and she must; therefore either 
warp in with cables, or be towed in by boats. 
The necessity of this operation, ioined to the ex- 
treme narrowness of the channel, which will no| 
admit of two ships abreast entering at the same 
time, is one of the best defences the harbour haf - 
against a naval attack*: other precautions, how- 
ever, have been taken; for £wo forts and two, 
batteries mounted with heavy cannon, command 
the approach to the harbour, should ships attempt 
to force an entry. This port is capable of con- 
taining a hundred ships, and is well provided 
with every requisite for repairing and building 
of vessels. It has proved of the greatest advan- 
tage to France in the wars carried on against 
Great Britain ; and has also been of great utility , 
-to the French East India company's commerce, 
by affording their ships all necessary refreshment* 
after a long voyage. The port of Bourbon is 
well fortified, and many landing places between 
the north-east extremity and Port-l^ouis are de- 
fended by batteries ; but the country behind them 
is a continued thicket, and the rest of the coast is 
totally inaccessible. 
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In the north-east - quarter them is a plain,. ek*- 
tending about ten miles from east to west, and m 
some places, five miles, inland from the north 
coast. AH the rest of the island abounds with 
high and steep mountains, "the intervals., bet vyeeri 
which are sa extremely narrow, that instead iof 
valleys, they rather resemble the 'beds .of torrettftf; 
#hd these are choked up with. huge; fragments j>f 
rocks. - '*..': ,i 

In a course of years, it appeared that tbe;settle> 
ioentat this island cost so much, and was judged 
worth so little, that it was under deliberation, to 
abandon it to its old negro inhabitants. In 1735. 
however, the famous M. de la Bourdonnais was 
sent thither with the title of "governor general of 
the French islands ;" and although he found it in a 
very bad state, he immediately saw the vast im- 
portance of the place, and began to execute* his 
Besign of settling it to. advantage. His first step 
"was to bring over black boys from Madagascar, 
whom, by careful training, he rendered such ex- 
cellent soldiers, that he soon compelled the wild 
xiegroes either to submit or to quit the island. He 
taught the planters to cultivate their lands to ad- 
vantage ; brought fresh water to the sea-side by 
an aqueduct 5 and made a very fine dock where 
f\e not only built sloops and larger vessels, but 
even a ship of five hundred tons. In five years 
he. converted this country into a little paradise, 
which had been a mere wilderness from time im- 
memorial ; and this in spite of the inhabitants, 
and of the company, who being originally pre- 
judiced, behaved ill to him on his return." But he 
made cardinal Fleury sensible of the true state of 
things 5 and compelled the company to acknow- 
ledge, though £hey did not reward, his services, 
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He afterwards returned into the ladies, and per- 
fected the work he had begun, and thus rendered . 
this island one of the most important spofs upon 
theglobe. 

The air of Mauritius is hot and moist* but not 
unwholesome. The south-east wind generally 
blows with least strength about sun-rise ; and, for 
fqur <wr five dap, at intervals, in the course of n 
month, the wind ceases in the north part of the 
island for N an hour or two; a small breeze then 
rises from the north-west, during which a ship 
stationed at the entrance of the channel might • 
enter the harbour and attack the forts. 

Hinzuan or Joanna, the principal of the Coworuo 
isliiiuls, is situated between the north end of 
Madagascar and the continent of Africa; and is 
said to possess many natural advantages* The 
appearance of the island from the bay is thus 
described by Sir William Jones* " We were at 
anchpr in a bay, and before us was a vast ampfyi? 
theatre, of which you may form a general notion 
by picturing iT> )our mind a multitude of hills, 
infinitely varied in size and figure, and then sup- 
fRxiog ihera to be thrown together, with a kind of 
'aniens symmetry, in all imaginable positions. The 
back ground was a series of mountains, one of 
which' is pointed, near hall a mile perpendicu- 
larly high from the level of the sea, and little 
more than three miles from the shore; all of them 
richly clothed with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of 
an exquisite verdure, I had seen many moun^ 
tains of a stupen<Jous height in Wales and Swit- 
zerland ; but never saw one before, round whose 
hosom the clouds were almost continually rolling, 
while its green summit rose flourishing abov* 
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them, and received from them an additional 
brightness. 

* : " Next to this distant range of hitis was another 
tier, part of which appeared charmingly verdafnt, 
and part rather barren ; but the contrast of colours 
transformed eveYi this nakedness > into beauty, 
Nearer still were innumerable mountains, or ra- 
ther cliffs, which brought down their verdure arid 
fertility quite to the beach ; ; so that every shade 
of green, the sweetest of colours, was displayed 
at one view, by land and by water. But nothing- 
conduced more to the .variety of this charming 
prospect than the many rows of palm-trees, 
especially the tall and graceful arecas, on the 
shores, in the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, 
where one might almost suppose them to have 
been planted regularly by design. A more beau- 
tiful appearance can scarcely be conceived than 
such a number of elegant palms in such a situa-p 
tion, with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, 
placed at just intervals, and showing between 
them part of the remoter landscape, while they 
left the rest to be supplied by the beholder's ima- 
gination. Neither the territory of Nice, with its 
olives, date-trees and cypre>sses, nor the isles of 
Hieres, with tfoeir delightful orange groves, ap* 
peared so charming to me as the view from the 
road of Hinzuan." 

The island of St. Helena, belonging to the 
English East India company, is situated about 
twelve hundred miles West of the continent of 
Africa, and eighteen hundred east of South Ame- 
rica. Its greatest length is about eight miles, and 
its circumference nearly twenty. It has some 
high mountains, particularly one called Diana's 
Peak, which is covered with wood to the very 
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summit. Some of the trilte bear* evident mark* of 
a volcanic origin; and some have huge rocks of 
Java, and a kind of half ^ f itririetl flags. The 
country, according to Mr. Former, has a fine ap^ 7 
pearance, being principally laid out in* gardens' 
and pasturage, and covered withr a rich profu- 
sion of herbage, fruitv and flowers'. 

This island was first. discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1502, on St. Helen's day, Whence it de- 
rived its name ; but as the discoverers either aban- 
doned or neyer took possession of it, the Dutch 
became its masters, anil retained it in their hands 
till the year 1600 ; when they were expelled by 
the English. In 1073, the Dutch took it by sur- 
prise ; but it was soon recovered by the brave 
captain Munden, who ako captured three Dutfh 
East Indiamen then lying in the harbour. The 
Dutch had fortified the only landing ]>lace on the 
island, and erected batteries of great guns, to 
prevent a. descent: but the English entering a 
small creek, where only two men abreast could 
creep up, climbed to the top of the rock in the 
night, and appeared the next morning behind the 
batteries ; at which the Dutch were so terrified, 
that they immediately surrendered at discretion. 

£t. Matthew Annobon is a smalHsland on the 
coast of Loango, belonging to the Portuguese, and 
said to be about five or six French leagues in com- 
pass. Here are two high, mountains, the tops of 
which being continually covered with clouds, oC- , 
casion frequent rains. On the south east of the 
island are two rocks ; one of which is upon a level 
with the surface of the sea ; the other higher and ' 
larger, but both dangerous in the night to' ship- 
ping ; though between them the channel is deep 
and clear. These* rocks are 'inhabited by vast' 
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fiimobers of birds which are so remarkably tame, 
that the sailors frequently catch them with their * 
hands. On the same side of the island is a con- 
venient watering place at the foot of a rivulet^ 
which tumbles down lo a valley covered with 
orange and citron trees,, and affording a most re- ' 
freshing shade; but the road on the north-fcrjesfc 
side is very dangerous, though most frequented by 
ships which have no intention, of touching upon; 
*the continent. The climate is wholesome, and 
the air serene for the greatest part of the year; 
and every part of the island is watered by pleasant 
brooks .and fresh-water springs, but at the nevy 
and full moons, these springs are apt to acquire a 
brackish taste. 

The islands of Cape de Verd lie between the 
thirteenth and nineteenth degrees of latitude j and 
the principal are nine in number, viz-, St. Antonio, 
St. Lucia, St. Nicholas, the Isje of Sal, Bona 
Vista, Mayo, St. Jago, Fuego, and Brava. 

St. Antonio is separated from St. Vincent's, by? 
a clear navigable channel, abput fifteen miles 
broac : Oh the north side it has a good road for ' 
shipping, with a collection of fresh water, rising 
from springs, which, however, scarcely merits 
the name of a pond. The island stretches from 
north-east to south-west, and is filled with moun- 
tains 5 one of which is of so extraordinary a 
height that its top is perpetually covered with 
snow.; and notwithstanding the clearness of th<i 
sky, is generally hid in clouds. The soil is ex- 
tremely fertile, and produces an abundant variety 
, of fruits. 
. 3t. Lucia is a high and mountainous island, 
about nine leagues long* On the east southeast 
side is a harbour, with a bottom and khore of jvhite 
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sand J but its best ru,ad is opposite to St. Vincent's 
to the soutn west, where there are at least twenty 
fathoms of water. 

St. Jago is the largest,, most populous and fertile 
ot the Cape de Verd islands, and the residence pf 
the Portuguese viceroy. It lies about thirteen * 
nijles east of the island of Mayo, and abounds 
with high barren mountains; out the air in the 
rainy seasons is very unwholesome to strangers. 
ffhe principal products are sugar, cotton, wine 
and some excellent fruits. — Fuego, as being 
cjiiefly noted for its volcano will be described in 
the next section ; and some of the other islands, 
not noticed, afford nothing worthy of our reader's 
attention. 

The Canaries are situated over against the em- 
pire of Morocco, and were anciently called the 
Fortunate Islands, on account of their temperate 
climate and delicious fruits. Though known to the 
ancients, however, they were long forgotten, till 
John de Betencourt discovered them in 1402. 
The Spaniards got possession of all these islands, 
except Madeira, which belongs to the Portuguese ; 
and tiiey still retain them. 

: TenerifTe, one of the Canary islands, is very 
famous for its lofty mountain called the Peali 
which rises like a sugar-loaf in the middle of the 
island, and may be seen at sea in clear weather 
at a hundred and twenty miles distance. Some 
authors make the height of this mountain fifteen 
miles, and others thre^or four times that number, 
computing undoubtedly the wi lifting accent ; bur, 
Varenius says it is four miles five furlongs per- 
pendicular, and Raimondus reckons it three miles 
only. Which of these accounts is nearest the truth 
we cannot determine, but perhaps it is that of 
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Varenius. We niay safely venture to say trmt tb^ 
Peak is .one $f the highest mountains in the world ; 
btit the best account of it is that given by several 
English merchants and others who had the curiosity 
to climb to the top of it, as we find in the history 
of the Royal-Society of London, published by 
Dr. Sprat, then bishop of Rochester; whereof the 
following is an extract 

They set out from Oralavia, a sea-port on the 
west side of the island, and passed over several 
bare mountains and sandy places, till they came 
to the foot of the Peak, where He a vast number 
of huge stones, that seem to have fallen down 
.from above. After they had ascended about a 
mile on horseback, they were obliged to. alight 
and climb the hill on foot ; and, having traversed 
a steep black rock about a mile higher, they found 
the top of it as flat as a pavement. Here the air 
was very cold after sun-set, and they were forced 
to keep great (ires all night. Next morning they 
proceeded to that part of the mountain called 
the Sugar-Loaf, which being steep, .and the soil a 
deep white sand, it was very difficult travelling, 
though they were provided with shoes that had 
soles a ringer broader than the upper-leather, to 
facilitate the passage* When they came near the 
summit they found a strong wind, and a continual 
breathing of a hot sulphureous vapour issued from 
the hill, which scorched their races, and wade 
them sore. On the top there was a large bason or 
pit, shaped like an inverted cone, which was of 
considerable depth, and. about a musket-shot 
•over. The inside of this cavity, or caldron, {as 
it is. called) is covered with small loose, stones 
jnixed with sand and sulphur, from, whence issued 
$ hot suffocating steam ; -and (he footing beitt£ so 
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l>ad, they did not descend into tiie pit above fou* r 
«*r five yards, though some have ventared to the 
bottom. The brim of this pit, on which they 
stood, was not above a yard broad J fcnd from 
hence they could clearly see the Grand Canary, 
Pal ma, Gomera, and even-Ferto, which is twenty 
reagjues distant. As soon as the sun appears, the 
shadow of the Peak seems to cover not -only this 
and the Great Canary island, but even tfte sea to 
the very horizon, where it looks as if, being 1&- 
ffcited, it turned up into the air. 

The same gentlemen relate, that there was a 
great deal of snow and ice about two thirds of 
the way up, but at the top there was none at ail ; 
which doubtless is owing to the hot steam proceed- 
ing from the caklron and ttte upper parts of the 
mountain. They mention a remarkable cave, tew 
yards deep and fifteen broad, in shape hke an 
oven or cupola, with a hole dt the top, near eight 
yards over, through which their servants let them 
down by a rope till they came to a bank of srtow. 
At the bottom of the cave there is a round we'll 
. of water, exactly underneath the opening above, - 
the surface whereof is about a yard tower than 
the snow, and its depth at>out six fathoms. This 
is' not supposed to be a spring, but only snow blown 
in and dissolved, or water that drops from the 
rocks, aad is there collected.' About the sidfca 
and roof of this grotto there were tsicles hanging 
down to the snow.-^They met with no trees or 
shrubs in their passage but pines, and atnonjj the 
' white sands, a bushy plant like broom; 
^ A physician, who* lived upon the island of 
"jTenerifre twenty Jears, gives it as his opinion, 
that the ivhoter is&nd, bejng impregnated with 
fcrimstoriei fojrfcerly took' (ire, by the violence: 
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of which greaf part of it was blown .up, there 
appearing about the island several mountains of 
huge calcined stones, that must have had their 
origin from such subterraneous commotions. He 
farther supposes, that the greatest quantity of* sul- 
phur lying about the centre of the island, the shock 
was there the most violent, and occasioned tfce 
rising of the Peak to its present prodigious height ; 
and. this appears from the vast number of calcined 
rocks that lie at the bottom of it for three or four 
miles round. From the "Peak to the south west as 
far almost as the shore, are still to be seen the tracks 
of the rivers of brimstone and melted ore which ran 
that way, and have so ruined the soil where they 
flowed, that broom is now its only production. — 
The doctor adds, that in Che south-west part of 
the island there are high mountains of a bluish 
earth, and stones with a rust on them like that of 
copper and vitriol, and that there are several 
springs of vitriolic water. 

In the year 1 70 V, there- happened a most 
dreadful earthquake in the island of Teneriffe, 
which began the 24th of December, and increased 
till the 31st, , when the ea/lh opened, and two 
volcanoes were formed, which cast up so many 
.burning stones as made two considerable moun- 
tains ; and the combustible matter thrown up by 
these new volcanoes kindled above fifty fires in the 
neighbouring places. On the 5th of January the 
air was darkened with ashes and smoke, the ter- 
, ror increased, and towards the evening the coun- 
try was all in a flame for above a league Su extent. 
This. was the effect of another volcano,. w T hich had 
broke out towards Oiatavia, with at least thirty 
mouths within the circumference of a quarter of 
a league, la a word, whole; towns were swal- 
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. lowed up or overturned, many thousands of people 
lost their lives, and the torrents of- sulphur and 
metallic matter thrown out by these volcanoes • 
converted a great part of a fruitful country into a 
barren desert. I 

In addition to the above particulars we shall 
transcribe an account of the crater of this extin- 

, guished volcano, and of some experiments made 
on its brink by M. Mongey on the 2-tth of August, 
1785, which perhaps may not prove unacceptable 
to our readers. 

" The crater of the Peak of TenerifFe," says this 
gentleman, " is a true sulphur pit, similar to 
those of Italy. It - is about fifty fathoms long, 
and forty broad, rising abruptly from east to west. 

>At the edges of the crater, particularly on the 
under side, are many spiracles, 6r natural chim- 
uies, from which there exhale aqueous vapours and 

, sulphureous acids, which are so hot as to make the 
thermometer rise from nine to thirty degrees of 

.Reaumur, The inside of the crater i s covered with 
yellowj red, and white argillaceous earth, and 
blocks of lava partly decomposed. Under these 

.blocks are found eight-sided rfiomboidal crystals of 
sulphur, which are, probably, the finest that have 
ever been found. The water that exhalesfrom the 
spiracles is perfectly pure, and not in the least • 
acid, as appeared from several experiments. 

" The great elevation of the Peak above the 
level of the sea induced me to make several chem- 
ical experiments, in order to compare the pheno- 
mena with those that occur in our laboratories. 
I shall here confine myself merely to the 

•results. 

" The volatilization and cooling of liquors were 

.here very considerable 5 for half a minute was 
vol. viii. s. 
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*ufl5clemt for the dissipation of a pretty strong do» 
of ether* The action of acids on metals, earths* 
and alkalis, was slow ; and the bobbles whre& 
escaped thtring Hie efevracerice were much larger 
ihan ordinary. The production of'vttriols vrdfc* 
attended wfih very singular phenomena : that «af 
iron assumed, all at once, a beautiful violet (xAom^ 
and that of copper was suddenly precipitated of ta 
Very bright blue colour. I examined Ac moistmfe 
of the air by means of the hygrometer, of pare* 
alkali and of vitriolic acid, and" I thence conctattal 
as well as from the direction of the aqueous va- 
jKJurs, that the air was very dry : for at the ewi*f _ 
three hours the vitriolic acid had suffered hardly- * 
aqv change either in colour or weight? the fixed 
alkali remained dry, except near the edge of tte 
vessel that contained it, where it was a ItMfc 
moist; and Saussure's hygrometer pointed tfe 
sixty- four degrees as nearly as the impetuous w~tfl$ 
which then blew, would enable us to judgei 

" Liquors appeared to have lost aotftttig *f 
-their smell or strength at this height ; a circum- 
stance which contradicts aH the tales that have bee* 
4utherto related oil this head: vobtife afca^ 
ether, and spirit of wine retained all their strength^ 
the smoking spirit of Boyle was the oaly «ate 
that seemed to have tost any sensible portion ■•fate 
energy. Its evaporation,, however, wis »ot ike 
iess quick ; for in thirty seconds, a quantify whicb 
"1 had poured into a cup was entirely vokfciK- 
zed, and nothing remained but the sulphur* wbitf* 
tinged the Tim and the bottom. When it poaxed 
the vitriolic, acid on this liquor, Uiere happened fe 
violent detonation, and the vapours that aroqe 
had aivery sensible degretfoffheat. I- trie* to form- 
Volatile alkali, by decomposing fal-jtfmnouiac with 
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ike fixed alkali ; but the production / was slow and 
iiardly sensible, while at tbe le*;el of the sea, this 
prpcess made wkh the same substances succeeded 
very readily and in aoundance. 

" As 1 was curious to investigate the nature of 

Abe -vapours tliat exhale from the crater, and 

to ascertain whether tbey contained inflammable 

a$r, Used air, and marine acid, 1 made the following 

experiments. -r- 1 exposed on the edge of one of 

the. spiracles a nitrous solution of silver in a 

cup ; it remained upwards of an hour in the. midst 

of the vapours which were continually exhaling, 

tut without any sensible alteration ; which 

sufficiently proved that no vapours of marine 

«cid exhaled from tbe crater. I the* poured into 

it some drops of marine acid, where a precipir 

tation of kuiea cornea immediately ensuerj, but 

instead of being white, as it generally is, it was 

of a dark violet colour, which soon became arey, 

and asMHned the form of small scaly crystals. I 

think myself justifiable in attributing this alteration 

of colour to the vapours of inflammable air, 

according to tone experiments that I have made 

on the precipitation of lunea cornea in such air. 

Lime-water, exposed for three hours on tha 

margin, of the crater, and near a spiracle, was 

not covered with any calcareous pellicle, nor even 

hardly with any. filmy appearance ; which seems 

to prove, not only that no vapours of fixed air 

exhale from the orate;, but that the atmospheric 

ap which rests upon it, contains very little of 

that air, and that the inflammable vapou/s and 

sulphureous acids alone are sensible and consio'era- 

We.-— The electricity .of*: the atmosphere was 

pretty considerable ;< for Sausaure's electrometer, 

- yrhe& hetdin the hand at. the distance of about 
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five feet, indicated three degrees; while on the 
ground it pointed only to one and a -half." 

Madeira, the largest of % ihe Madeira Island*, 
is about fifty-five miles long, and ten n\iles 
br6ad>and was first discovered in 14}$, iby fbas 
Gonzales g<arco. It consists erirf ifely of one farge| 
mountain, wriidh rises every wbere from thd sea* 
toward the centre of the island, Converging to the 
summit, in the midst of which is aif excavation 
called the F«7, always covered with a fresh dtid 
delicate herbage. Fromthe calcined appearalnw 
and the soil, itjseenps prdbabie that die islahdliai 
been formerly a volcano; and that the Val was Hfcr 
cfater. The supply of water is very scanty ; hit 
the climate is excellent, and the weather, in gCrfe'i 
ral, mild and temperate: in summer, the heat is 
very moderate oti the higher parts- of ¥rie- island, 
and in winter the snow remains for several days.*' 

The Azores are nine islands belonging to^the 
crown of Portugal, viz. St. Maria, St; Miguel^ 
Tereera, St. George, Graciosa, Fayaly Pico, 
Flores, and Corvo. They we're first discovered r 
in 1 439, by John Vanderberg, a J merchant of 
Bruges 1 , who was driven upon them by •stressof - 
vteafrher. On his arrival at Lisbon he boated of 
his discovery, in consequence ef which the^ Pot- : 
tuguese set sail and took possession of them in the* 
name of their sovereign. The Azores have aH & 
clear sky and salubrious air; they are also' extremely 
fertile, and are said to be entirely free from ve- 
nomous animals; but *they are very subject tb 
earthquakes, and seem tbtiave owed their origin! 
to some such dreadful eonvu Ision . 
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ASCENSION Island, which we pu*pqs*ly 
omitted to describe^ in the preceding section, is a 
barren and uninhabited place, only remarkable as 
having been the seat of a volcano. The following 
account js given of it by Mr. Forster,, " Ti>js 
inland was fir s£ discovered in J $01, by Jaas, de 
Nova Galego, a Portuguese navigator ; but it re- 
ceived its present name from Alionso d'Alhur 
qurque, 4n 1603- We sent several parties on shore 
who passed the night pn the watch for turtles 
which came to Jay their eggs on the saad. The 
dreariness of the place surpassed all the horrors of 
Easter Island, and Terra del Fuego, even without 
- the assistance of snow. It was, in fact, a minces 
heap of rocks which seemed to be totally changed 
by the fire of a volcano. Nearly jn the centre of 
the island rises a broad mountain, of great height, 
which, from the circumstance of its being partly 
covered with verdure, has obtained the name of the 
Green Mountain. 

" We landed early in the morning among some 
rocks, the surf being always immensely high 
in the great beach ; which consists of minute 
spell-sand, chiefly of a snowy white, very dry, and 
intolerable to the eyes when the sun shines. We 
ascended among heaps of black cavernous stone, 
Which exactly resembles the most common lavas 
of Vesuvius, aqdoi' which tbebrqjten parts, looked 
as if they had been accumulated by art. The lava 
currents, cooling very suddenly, may easily be 
imagined to produce such an effect. Having as- 
cended about fifteen yards perpendicularly, we 
found ourselves on a level plain of six or, eight 
s3 
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in circuit; in the different comers of 
we observed a krge hill, of a conical shape 
ddish colour, standing perfectly' insulated, 
fthe plain between these conical hi \li %/as 
;d with smaller hillocks, consisting of the^ 
wild and ragged lava as that near the sea, 
nging like glass, when two pieces are 
ed together. The ground between the 
of lava was covered with a black earth, orr 
we walked very firmly ; but when trfee? 
did not appear, the whole was a red earib,' 
remely loose, and in such dry ' ttrtnute par- 
hat the wind raised clouds of dust upon it: 
lie conic hills consisted of a very different 
lava, which was red, soft, and crumbling 
rth. One of these hills stands directly hi 
f the bay, and has a wooden cross on its 
t, from whence the bay* is *aid to derive 1 
ie. Its sides are remarkably steep, but a 
ear three quarters of a mile long, winds 
t to the summit. 

fter examining 'this remarkable cottntfy for ** 
me, we concluded, that the plain on which ; 
od was once the seat of a volcano, by the 
jlatioh of wh<Dse ciriders and pumTce stones, 
lical hills had been gradually formed : ami' 
3 currents of laVa which \ve now saw divfa 
o many heaps, had beeti gradually burietf' 
i cinders and ashes ; and the waters coming : 
from the interior mountain in the rainy 
had smothered every thing in their way, 
ed up by degrees the cavity of the water, 
n the morning of the 30th, we landed* 
time, and, crossing a plain, arrived at a * 
oils lava-current, intersected by tnany* 
Is from six'tcr eight yard* deep, ^rfeieh bore* 
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- strong* marks ©f leaving been worn by vast torrents 
of water, but were at present perfectly dry, 
the sun being in the northern hemisphere. In 
these gullies we found a small quantity of soil, con- 
sisting of a black volcanic «artb, mixed with some 
>% finish particles, and very gritty to the touch. 

" Having, with great fatigue, climbed over this 
extensive and tremendous current of lava, we 
approached the foot of the Green Mountain, which 
even from our vessel in the bay, we had plainly 
distinguished to be of a different nature from 
all the rest of the country. Those parts of the 
lava which surrounded it were covered with a 
prodigious quantity of purslane, and a kind of new 
tern, where several flocks of wild goats were 
feeding. The great mountain is divided in its 
extremities, by various clefts, into several bodies ; 
but in the c«nrxe they all run together, and form 

, one broad mass of considerable height. The whole 
appears to consist of a gritty lime-stone, which 
has never been attacked by the volcano, but pro- 
bably existed prior to its eruption. The sides of 
the mountain are clothed with a kind of grass, pe- 
culiar to the island* which Linnaeus has named 
aristida Adsce.micmis ; and the master of the New 
York sloop acquainted us tliat there is a spring 
of water on one part of the mountain, which falls 
down a great precipice, and is afterwards absorb- 
ed in the sand." 

Our author is of opinion that with proper ex- 
ertions, Ascension-Island might shortly be ren- 
dered, fit for the habitation of men. " The intro- 
duction of furze," say s he, " and of a few other plants 
whicjitbrivebestin aparched soil, would soon have 
the same effect as at St. Helena. The moisture 
attf acted from tbe Atmosphere by the high moun- 
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miles in circuit ; in the different corners of 
which we observed a large hill, of a conical shape 
and reddish colour, standing perfectly insulated. 
Part of the plain between these conical hills wlis 
covered with smaller hillocks, consisting of the^ 
same wild and ragged lava as that near the Sea, 
and ringing like glass, when two pieces are 
knocked together. The ground between the 
heaps of lava was covered with a black earth, on 
which we walked very firmly ; but when these' 
heaps did not appear, the whole was a red earth, ' 
so extremely loose, and in such dry minute par- ' 
tides that the wind raised clouds of dust npori it: 

" The conic hills consisted of a very different 
sort of lava, which was red, soft, and 'crumbling 
into^earth. One of these hills stands directly in 
front of the bay, and has a wooden cross on its 
summit, from whence the bay is *aid to deri^er 
its' name. Its sides are remarkably steep, but a 
path near three quarters of a mile long, winds 
round it to the summit. 

" After examining this remarkable cotmtty for ' 
some time, we concluded, that the plain on which ; 
we stood was once the seat of a volcano, by the 
accumulation of whose cinders and pumice stones, 
the conical hills had been gradually formed : anil 
that the currents of la 1 va which We now saw divi* 
ded into many heaps, had been gradually buried 
in fresh cinders and ashes ; and the waters coming : 
down from the interior mountain in the rainy- 
season, had smothered every thing in their way, 
and filled up by degrees the cavity of the water. 

r * On the morning of the 30th, we landed a: 
second time, and, crossing a plarn, arrived at a * 
prodigiotis la va-current, intersected by many 
channels from six'to eight yards deep, which bore ^ 
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- strong marks of having been worn by vast torrents 
of water, but we^e-at present perfectly dry, 
the sun being in the northern hemisphere. In 
these gullies we found a small quantity of soilj cxm^ 
sisting of>a black volcanic ^arth^ mixed with some 
whitish particles, and very gritty to the touch. 

" Having, with great fatigue, climbed over this 
extensive and tremendous current of Java, we 
approached the foot of the Green Mountain, which 
even from our vessel in the bay, we had plainly 
distinguished to be of a different nature from 
all the rest of the country. Those parts of the 
lava which surrounded it were covered with a 
prodigious quantity of purslane, and a kind of new 
tern, where several flocks of wild goats were 
feeding. The great mountain is divided in its 
extremities, by various clefts, into several bodies; 
but in the centre they all run together* and form 

t one broad mass of considerable height. The whole 
appears to consist of a gritty lime-stone, which 
has never been attacked by the volcano, but pro- 
bably existed prior to its eruption. The sides of 
the mountain are clothed with a kind of grass, pe- 
culiar to the island* which Linnaeus has named 
aristida, Adsce.nsionis ; and the master of the New 
York sloop acquainted -us that there is a spring 
of water on one part of the mountain, which falls 
down a great precipice, and is afterwards absorb- 
ed in the sand." 

Our author is of opinion that with proper ex- 
ertions, Ascension-Island might shortly he ren- 
dered- fit for the habitation of men. " The intro- 
ductionof furze," says he, "and ofa few other plants 
whicji thrive best in aparched soil, would soon have 
the same effect as. at St. Helena, The moisture 
attf acted frpj» the Atmosphere by the high- moun- 
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tains In the centre of the island, would then jye 
longer be evaporated by the violent actjop pf thp 
sun, but collect into rivulets, and gradually 
supply the whole country. A. sod of grasses 
would every where cover the surface of tUe 
ground, and annually increase the. stratum of 
mould, till it could be planted with more useful 
vegetables." Mr. .Forster and his companions 
returned gradually to Cross Bay in the heat of 
noon ; having a space of more £ban five miles tQ 
traverse, where the sun blistered their faces and 
necks, and heated the soil to such a violent de- 
gree, that their feet were likewise extreroeljr 
sore. About three o'clock they arrived at the 
water's side, and, after bathing in a small cove 
among the rocks went on board their vessel. 
Next morning they made another small excur-. 
sion toward the Green Mountain, but thejr 
were all so much iatigued that they could not 
reacrut 

' . Fuego is said to be fifteen miles long, . and is 
much higher than any other of the Cape de Verd 
islands ; appearing, from the sea, like one sin* 
gle mountain, though, on the sides, there are 
some deep valleys. There is a volcano at the 
top which burns continually, and may be seen a 
1 great way off at sea. It vomits # gteat deal of 
fire and smoke, and throws out huge pieces of 
rocks to a surprising height; sometime*, also, 
torrents of melted lava run down the sides. 

In the south-east part pt the island oi % Bourboft 
there is a volcano,, which has long thrown 04k 
vast quantities of bitumen, sulphur, ani o*bc4* 
combustible materials, ; so that the country abi.ut 
it is entirely useless, and is called by tiie iiiiia- 
bitauts jHiys bride or burnt land. 
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• In tjie vicinity of Amnoule,* a large town of 
Madaga<&ai% there* is* a fountain' of hot' water. 
WHhhvtwetttffeet of a small liver, whose 1 sand 
Is almta^burtting. The water of the fountain is 
taicf te b'6ifan egg hard iti two' h6urs'; atidthe 
inhabitants affirm it to be a sovereign remedy 
Hgaitistthe gout. - ' • - ' - \ 

J - Inth£ interior' part of the island* of Hihzuan; 
-Is a sabred Ia&e^ Half a mite in circumference. 
The adjacent 1 hills covered With lofty trees and 
the unfTeqtiented s6!itude of this place seem more 
calculated to inspire religious awe in those wfro 
Visit this* Sequestered spot, than any sanctity in 
A flock of wild diickS inhabiting it, which are 
deif?ed and -worshipped by the' original natives, 
who occasionally offer sacrifices to them, and 
consult thern as their oracles upon all important 
occasions. Being extremely averse to conduct 
strangers to the Take, they k\ ways stipulate that 
all fire arms shall be left at the distance Of live 
miles. The worship paid to the birds ensures 
theii* safety and tranquillity; and renders them so 
perfectly tame, that they fearlessly' approach any 
#ne who- goes to see them. 
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SEVERAL of the African islands 'contain a 
variety of minerals and fossils ; but as these 
have been already noticed in the preceding part 
6f our work, it would be unnecessary to particu- 
larize them in this place. ' 
* The fragrant -drug called ambergfise, which is 
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frequently found on the ceast of Madagascar, 
>vas formerly supposed to be a fossil bitumen* r<o£ 
napl^ha, exuding out of the bowels of the eart^ 
in a fluid form, and distilling into the sea, tyh^F$ 
it bardened and .floated on the surface; andii^. 
deed a multitude of authors have had their idikt 
ferent systems about it ; so that there is scarcejjl 
any subject of natural history whose nature ami 
origin has been so differently guessed at. Tb*f 
mo*t satisfactory account of its origin, howeye*, 
is that given by Dr. Swediaur, in the seventy 
third volume of the Philosophical Transactions* 

We ace told by all persons who have written, 
en the sufejeQt, that sometimes claws and beakf 
of birds, feathers, parts of vegetables, shea*, 
and l?ones of Ash, are found in the middle of 
ambargrise, or variously mixed with it. Of 4 
very large quantity of pieces which the Qpcfco? 
examined* he found nonf that contained any such 
thing; though he admits that such. substance* 
may sometimes be found in it : but in all pieces of 
any considerable size, whether found in the &e^ 
or in a whale, he constantly found a quantity of 
black spots, which, upon the mpst careful ega? 
mination, appeared to be the beaks of the Sepia 
Octopodia, or cuttle fish ; and these beaks, he 
thinks, might be the substances which have been 
hitherto always mistaken fof clavys of beaks o£ 
birds, or for shells. The presence of these 
beaks proves evidently* tJ?at£U ambergrise* con- 
taining them, must have been originally of a> 
.liquid nature, as otherwise tkose bjeaks,couj4 
not so constantly be intermixed throughout j&& 
whole substance, 

. Tfent ambergrise Js fouftd either upon the sea, 
or seat-coast; or in the bowels pf whales^ is j^ 
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jnatter of fact imrversafly credited ; but it has 
Ueverbeen determined whether the ambergrise 
found upon the sea and sett-coast is the same as 
that fdund in ihg whale, dr whether they are dif- 
ferent from eadr other ? Whether that found cm 
ttte^a, or sea-coast, has some properties or 
Constituent parts which that found in the whale 
feasnotr" and, lastly, whether that found in the 
whale is superior or inferior in it's vahie and 
qualities t& tne former^ It is likewise ah import- 
iant point W ascertain whether this drug is found 
fh all kinds of whales, or only in a particular 
f pedes? Whether, it is constantly to be met 
with in those animals? and, if so, in* what part 
of their body it is to be found ? All these ques- 
tions have fcecfn satisfactorily discussed by' Dr. 
Swediaurj and according to the hfest informa- 
tion he could obtain from several intelligent per- 
sons Employed in procuring and selling amher- 
f^rise, it appears, that this substance is some- 
times found in the belly of the whale, but rn that 
particular species only which is called the spcr- 
inaceti whale, and which, from its description 
and delineation appears to be the Physeter Ma- 
erocephalus of Linnaeus. 

The New England fishermen have long known 
that ambergrise is to be found in the spermaceti 
whale; and they are -so convinced 01 this. fact, 
tiiat whenever they hear of a place where amber- . 
f*rise v is -found, they always conclude that th0 
fleas are there frequented by this species of 
w%aJe. _.--». 

Whenever they hook a spermaceti whale they 
tffterve, that fit-iM only vomits up Whatever it 
Ifct* iir fcMttniiK?hJ^4Hit aha* generally discharge* 
ka feeees at the same time ; and when this latter 
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appointed of finding; aflqbcqgri^e in iU bally ; Jbu|. 
wholly they discover a, spermaceti wfraje, wbicji 
seems torpid and > sickly, they are pretty sure, to 
find ambergrise, as the animal 4 in, this state seldom 
voids its faeces upon being hooked. Tbey 
likewise generally meet with tbi| $rug in the, dead 
whales, which ar,e, sometimes ipund boating ocl 
the sea. . . ; • 

It is said that the whale, in which ambergris* 
is found, often has a morbid protuberance in the 
lower part of its belly, whence the drug may be 
extracted ; and it is also asserted, that all those 
whales, in whose bowels ambergrise . is found, 
seem not only torpid and sick, but are also inva*> 
riabiy leaner than others ; so that, if *we may 
judge from the. union of these two circumstance^ 
it would seem, that a larger collection of amber* 
grise in the belly of a whale is a source of dis- 
ease, and, probably, sometimes the cause of its 
death. 

As soon as the fishermen hook a whale of thi» 
description, torpid, sickly, and emaciated, they 
immediately either cut open the above mentioned* 
protuberance, if there be any, or rip up iU 
bowels from .the orifice of the anus, a^d find, the 
ambergrise in different lumps of from three to 
twelve inches in diameter* and from one pound 
to twenty or thirty pounds in weight. . It is ge- 
nerally found at the distance of six or seven feet 
from the anus, and never higher . up hv the in- 
testinal canal ; which is, in all probability, the 
intestinum caicum, hitherto mistaken ibr a pe- 
culiar bag made by nature for the, secretion and 
collection of this curious substance. That^tfie 
pari they cj4 9pen t fc9 «$ni3 .^Mlwt amke^gris^, 
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is no other than the intestinal canal is certain* . 
because they always -begin their incisiori at the 
anus, and find the cavity every where filled with 
faeces, which, from their colour and smell, it is 
impossible to mistake; 

* The ambergrise found in the intestinal canal 
of a whale, is not so hard as that which is found 
on the sea or sea coast, for when first taken out, 
it has nearly the same colour and the same un- 
pleasant smell as the more liquid dung of the 
whale has ; but on etfposirjg it to the air, it not 
only turns greyish, add its surface becomes co- 
vered- with a greyish dust like old chocolate, 
but it also loses its disagreeable smell, and v gra- 
dually acquires the peculiar odour for winch it is 
generally admired. The persons Dr. Swediaur con- 
versed with confessed that unless they knew from 
.experience, that ambergrise thus discovered will, 
in time, acquire the above-mentioned qualities, 
they should never be able to distinguish amber- 
grise from hard indurated faeces. This is so 
true, that whenever a whale voids its faces upon 
being hooked, they look carefully to see if they 
cannot discover among the more liquid excre r 
ments, some pieces floating on theseat>f a more^ 
compact substance than the rest ; these they take 
up and wash, knowing them to be ambergrise. 

In considering whether there be any material 
.difference between ambergi is* found on the sea 
or sea-coast, and that found in the body of a 
whale, Dr. Swediaur refutes the opinion that all 
ambergrise found in whales is of an inferior qua- 
lity, and therefore much less in price. Amber- 
grise, he observes, is only valued for its purity, 
compactness, colour, and smell. There are 
pieces of amberp-is* found on diffetent eoaste, 

VOL. yiii, x " 
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whicfo^are of a very inferior quality, WhereaS 
thei%a¥e often found in whiles pieces of it of the 
first vailue ; atod indeed, several pieces found in 
the *ame whale, according to the above-men- 
tioned qualities, are more of less valuable. ^ he 
Wily reason why ambeYgrise found floating on the 
sea h generally superior to that taken out of a 
whalers, because it* is commonly older, and haS 
been longer exposed to the air. 

This singular substance i? said to he more fre- 
-qnently found in male than female spermaceti- 
whales. The pieces found in females are, fdt 
the roost part, small, and those found in inales 
seem constantly to be larger and of a better qua- 
lity ; and therefore the high price in proportion 
to the size is not merely imaginary for the rarity 
sake, but in some respect is welt founded, be- 
cause such large nieces appear to be df a greater 
age, and to possess the desirable qualities in a; 
higher degree of perfection than smaRer pieces. 

It is known that the sepia octopodia, * or 
cuttle fish, is the constant and natural food of the 
spermaceti-whale. Of this the fishermen are so 
well persuaded, that whenever they disepver arty 
recent relics of it swimming on the sea, they 
conclude that a whale of this kind either is or/ 
has been m that part. Another circumstance* 
Which corroborates the fact is, that the whale on 
being hooked, generally vomits up some remarn*; 
Of the, sepia. The beak of the sepia, so fre- 
quently foufld in ambeYgrtee, is a black horny 
subfttance* *, tfftd therefore passes , undigested 
thro^Ji the stiniach into the Intestinal canal> 
whem, it is mi&e"d With thfe fasces ; after which 
k is 'evacuated with thern, or if these last 
besprefeeriwtwrtil'ly' retarned; feUus c«icretlon$ 
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with them, whicji produce an ab$Cfcss of th$ ab- 
domen, or become fatal to the animal ; whence* 
ip both oases, on the bursting of ks belly, thai 
hardened substance called ambeigrtse, is foufid 
shimming or* the sea, or thrown upon the coast. 
. From the preceding account, and bis having 
constantly found beaks of the sepia jh all piece* 
^f ambergrise of ajiy considerable size. Dr. 
Swediaur concludes with great probability, that 
all amber grise is generated in the bowels of the 
spermaceti whale, and there mixed with the beaks 
of the, sepia ocfopodia, which is the principal 
{pod of that whale. He therefore defines amber- 
grise to be, the preter naturally hardened dung of 
the spermaceti wbaleunixed w ^h some indiges- 
tjble relics of its food. 

The use of ambergrise in Europe, is now 
yearly confined to perfumery, though it has been 
formerly recommended in medicine by several 
eminent physicians. D?. Swediaur observes, 
that if we wish to see any medical effects from 
this substance, we must certainly not expect 
them from two or three grains, but give rather 
as many scruples of it for a dose : though even 
then, he thinks, there would be no reason to ex- 
pect much effect from it ; as he had himself taken 
of unadulterated ambergrise in powder thirty 
grains at once, without observing the least sen- 
sible effect, from it. A sailor, however, who had 
the curiosity to try the effect t>f ambergrise upon 
himself, took half an ounce of it melted upon 
the fire, and , found it a good aperient ; which 
proves that it is not {quite an inert substance. * 
t > In Asia and some parts, of Africa, ambergrise U 
&nijonly,w,aea! as* me#cj|ie a&d* perfume, but con* 
lifte^feu^e k#l& w4&$fjt m CPQtoy* by. add*' 
, T2 
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kig it io several dishes as a spice. Great quan-r 
tiUes of it are, also; constantly bought by the pil- 
grims who travel to Mecca ; probably to offer it 
there, and use it in fumigations in the same man- 
ner as frankincense is used in Popish countries, 
European perfumers add it to scented, candles, 
wash-balls, gloves, and hair-powder ;. and its 
essence is mixed with pomatums for the face anc^ 
hands, either alone or mixed with musk* though 
k is to some persons extremely offensive. 

Ambergrise may be known to be genuine from, t 
its fragrant scent, when a hot needle or pin is. 
thrust into it, and its melting like fat of an uni- 
form consistence; whereas the counterfeit wijl 
not yield such a smell, not prove of such a fat 
texture. It is very remarkable, however, that 
this drug which is the most sweet of all perfumes, 
should be capable of being resembled in smell by 
a preparation of one of the most odious of all stinks. 
Homberg found, that a vessel in which he had 
made a long digestion of the human faeces, acquired 
a very strong and perfect smell of ambergrise ; 
insomuch that one might have supposed a great 
quantity of essence of ambergrise had been made 
in it. The perfume, indeed, was so strong and 
offensive, that he was obliged to remove the vessel 
out of his laboratory. t 

We find various instances, in respectable authors, 
of vast masses of this substance being found on 
different occasions . One, of the. largest that has 
been seen in Europe, was bought By the Dutch 
East India Company from the Tung of Ty dor, and 
kept in their warehouse for/some, years, It was al- 
most roun^, measured two feet in diameter, and 
weighed,' a, hundred* .and eighty-two pounds; and,- 
it is* Usserted v tnat the grahcT Duke of *Tuscany ' 
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offered fifty thousand crowns for it. Another 
piece w'as taken qp at the Cape of Good riope, 
which weighed three hundred pounds ; arid in the 
Philosophical Transactions there is an account of 
another, which weighed no less than fifteen thou- 
sand pounds. 

With respect to the vegetable productions of 
trjese islands, pne of the most remarkable is ebony, 
yvhicli though not peculiar to Madagascar, is 
found there in gr^at abundance ; and is a very fine 
\yood used in mosaic and iplaid works, toys, &c. 
being very hard and heavy, and susceptible of a 
most beautiful polish. 

There are various kinds of ebony, black, red, 
and green, all of them the product ot Madagascar $ 
thpugh Mauritius, the isle of Bourdon, and some 
of the American islands furnish part of the ebonies 
that are used in Europe. Authors and traveller* 
have given very different accounts of the tree that 
yields the black ebony, but the most authentic is 
that of M. Flacourt, who resided many jears in 
Madagascar as governor of the island, tie assures 
us that it grows very high and thick, its bark be- 
ing black, and its leaves resembling those of our 
myrtle, of a deep, dusky green colour. Tayernier 
assures us, that the inlanders always bury the 
trees when cut down, in order to make them 
the blacker* and to prevent their splitting when 
wrought. 

Rhck ebony is muvh preferred to that of other 
colours. The be>t is a jet black, free of veins 
and rind, very massive, a.strin£t*nt, and of an. 
acrid pungent Uvie r Its rind yields an agreeable, 
perfume when laid un burning coals ; and when 
green it readily lake* fi/e, from the aburi dance of 
its fat. The Indians make sLuLuls of their godsj 
* 3 
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ami scejrtte* for their princes of this wood ; but it 
is much less used in Europe than anciently ; tor M 
since the discovery 'at' so many ways of giving 
other hard woods a black colour, our cabinet^* 
makers* intayers,. &c. make pear tree and other 
woods pass lor ebony, by staining them with a few 
washes of a liot decoction or' galls, and afterwards 
adding some ink, and polishing them with a stiff 
brush and a little hot wax. 

The tree that yields green ebony is Very bushyj 
and it* leaves are particularly smooth, and of a 
fine green colour. Under the bark is a white blea 
about two inches thick, all beneath which, to the 
very heart, is a deep green approaching towards a 
black, though sometimes streaked with yellow 
veins. The use of this wood is not confined to ca- 
binet work v but is likewise good in dyeing, as yield- 
ing a fine green tincture. The red ebony, or 
grenadilla, is a species of which little is known 
besides the name and colour. 

There is a large tree growing in Madagascar in 
great abundance, from whose trunk distils a rest- 
nous gum called tacamahacu, of which there are 
two sorts, the one oozing from the tree spontane- 
ously, the other by making, incisions. It it not 
unlike a poplar tree, only thicker and taller; it* 
leaves are small and green, its fruit red, about the 
size of a walnut, exceedingly resinous, and con?' 
taining a stone like our peaches. The gum is 
said to digest and resolve tumors ; and being ap- 
plied in form of a plaister to the temples and the 
nape of the neck, it assuages pains of the head, 
represses deductions of rheum, and abates in flam* 
iaattotis of the eyes. It is also reckoned good, 
against the tooth-ache, and ill athritic pains it 
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>as< somatomes been used externally with sue* 
cess. , ,• ., .. ,,-t, , i . ,, . 

Iu the Cape>de V^rd islands, there grows a re* 
«arkable fruit caHed th£ custard apple, which: is 
as large as a pomegranate* and much of the same 
Colour. It* outside shell, or rind, is set round with 
sriialrreguflaV knobs, and the inside is full of a soft 
white pulp, resembling aciistard both in colour 
and taste ; and in the middle there are a few small 
black stones or kernel*. ■ The tree that bears this 
fruit has long slender branches, at the extremities* 
of* which the apples grow ; but even a large tree 
seldom produces above twenty or thirty. 

The fountain trees are very extraordinary vegeV 
tables growing in one of the Canary islands, and 
likewise said to exist in some other places. Of 
these remarkable trees we havethe following ac- 
count in Glasse's history of the Canary islands. 
4t There are only three fountains of water in the 
whole island of Hiero, where the fountain tree 
grows. The great cattle are watered at those foun- 
tains, and at a place where, water distils from the 
leares of a tree: Many writers have made mention 
of this famous tree, some in sucharaannerlas tomake 
it appear miraculou* ; others again positively jdeny 
its existence ; among whom is Feyjoo, a modem 
Spanish critic* But he and those who agree 
with him in this matter, are as much mistaken 
as those who would make it appear miraculous. 

u The author of the « History of the Discovery 
and Conquest of the Canaries/ has given a parti* 
cular account of this remarkable vegetable, which 
I shall here insert at large :-^The district in whidr 
this tree stands, is called Tigulahc; near to which, 
and in |he steep rocky ascent that surrounds th^t 
whole island, there is a narrow gutter, comraen- 
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cing at the $ea, and continuing to the summit of 
the cliff, where it is joined with a valley that is 
terminated by the steep front of a rock. On the 
top of this rock grows a tree, called, in the lan- 
guage of the ancient inhabitants, garse, or ' sacred 
tree/ which for many years has been preserved 
found, fresh, and entire. Its leaves constantly 
distil such a quantity of water as is sufficient to 
furnish drink to every living creature in Hiero ; 
nature having provided this remedy for the drought' 
of the island. Nobody knows of what species this ' 
tree is, only that it is called till, and stands by 
itself at the distance of a League ana 4 a half* from 
the sea. The circumference is about twelve spans, 
the diameter four, and its height from the ground* 
to the top of the highest branch forty spans. The 
tranche* are thick and extended ; the lowest com- 
mence about an ell from the ground ; and the cir- ' 
cumference of the whole of (hem is about a hun r 
dred and twenty feet. The fruit resembles an 
acorn, and tastes somewhat Jjke the kernel of a 

f>ine-apple, but is softer and more aromatic. The 
eaves appear like tliose of the laurel, but are larger, 
wider and more curved: they come forth in a* 
perpetual succession, so that the tree always re- 
mains green, 

,** On the north side of this tree are two large 
tanks, or cisterns, of rough s^onej or rather one 
cistern divided, each half being twenty feet square, 
and sixteen spans in breadth. One of these con- 
tains water for the drinking of tlje inhabitants; and 
the other that which they use far tjbeir cattle, and 
domestic purposes. 

44 Every morning, near this part of the island* * 
* cloud or wkt, rises from the sea, which the 
*o«lh and east wind/; force against the above- 
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mentioned steep cliff; so that the cloud having no 
vent. but by the gutter, gradually ascends it, arid 
from thenpe advances slowly to the extremity of 
the valley, where it is checked by the front of the 
rock which terminates the valley. It then rests 
upon the thick leaves and wide spreading branches, 
of the tree, from whence it distils in drops during ' 
the remainder of the day until it is at fengh ex- 
hap sled ; in the same manner that we see water 
drip from the leaves of trees after a heavy shower 
of rain. This distillation is not peculiar to the 
garse or till, for some bresos which, grow near 
it also drop water; but their leaves being few 
and narrow, the quantity is so trifling, that though 
the natives catch some of it, yet they make little 
account of any but what distils from the garse; 
which, together with the water of some fountains, 
a«d what is saved in the winter season, is sufficient 
to serve them and their flocks. The tree yields 
most water in those years when the easterly 
winds have prevailed for a continuance ; tbr by 
these wind-; only the clouds, or mists, are drawn 
hither from the sea. , 

" A person lives on "the spot near which this cu- 
rious tree grows, who is appointed to take care 
of it and its water, and is allowed a house to 
live in, together with a certain salary. He every 
. day distributes to each family in the district, seven 
pots of water, besides what he gives to the prin^ 
cipal people of the island." 

" Whether the tree which yields water at the' 
present time, be the same as that mentioned in the 
above description I cannot determine ;.. but it i« 
probable there has been a succession of them : for 
Pliny describing the Fortunate Islands, says, " In 
the mountains of Ambrion are trees resembling the 
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plant ferula, from which water may be procured 
by pressure. What comes from the black kind 
jx' bitter, but that winch the white yields ,t* 
swqel and potable." 

" T r £ e $ yielding water, however, are not pecu- 
liar to the island of Hjero ; for travellers inform 
us of one of tbe same kind on the island oC.St*, 
Thomas, in the gulph of Quinea ; and in .' Cock-. 
Jxirn's Voyages, we find the^ foj lowing accept 
of a dropping tree, near the mountains of Fem 
Paz, in America : — 

" On the morning of the fourth day, we came 
out on a large plain, in the middle of which stood 
a Vree of unusual size, spreading its, branches over, 
a vast compass of ground. Curiosity led us up to 
it. We had perceived, at some distance, the 
ground about it to be wet, at which we were ra- 
ther surprised, as well knowing there had no raju 
fallen for near six months past, according to the, 
certain course of the season in that latitude ; and. 
that it was impossible to be occasioned by a fall 
of dew, we were convinced by the sun's haying 
power to exhale all moisture ot that nature a few 
minutes after its rising. At length to our great 
amazement, we saw water dropping, or as it were 
distilling, pretty fast fr.ojn the end of every leaf of 
this free, which might not improperly- be termed 
miraculous ; at least it was so with respect to us, 
who had been labouring four days through extreme 
heat without receiving the least moisture, and 
weTe now almost expiring for want of it, . We 
could not help looking on this as water sent from 
Jieaven to comfort us under great extremity, and; 
lhaving caught what we could of it in our hainefcv 
we liked it so well, that we could hardly prevail 
W»th ourselves togive, over drinking. .' -* f h 
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• * ° A natter of this nature could not but incite us 
lb make the strictest observations concerning -it; 
And* accordingly j **ve staid under the tree aoout. 
three hours, and found that we could not fathom 
its body in five times. We observed the soil 
where it grew to be very strong ; and, upon the 
nfeest 'enquiry we could afterwards make, both of 
the natives of the country and the Spanish inha* 
bhants, we could not learii that there was any tree 
of a similar nature throughout New Spain, nor 
perhaps all America over. I do not, however, 
^relate this as a pjodigy in nature;' because 1 , 
thbugb I am not philosopher enough to ascribe any 
Ffsrtural cause for ft, the learned may perhaps be 
able to give substantial reasons, for what ap- 
peared to us a great and marvellous secret." 

Archil, or archilla, is a curious kind of moss, 
Which grows upon rocks in the Canary and Cape 
de Verd Islands, and yields a rich purple tincture, 
ftogkive indeed, -but extremely beautiful. This 
weed is imported to Great Britain as it is gathered. 
Those who prepare it for the us6 of the dyer, grind 
it betwixt stones, so as to thoroughly bruise it, but 
not to reduce it to powder ; and then moisten it 
occasionally with a strong spirit of urine, or urine 
itsefF mixed with quicklime ; in a few days it 
acquires a purplish red, and, at length, a blue 
colour. 

The dyers seldom employ this drug by itself 
«fn account of its dearness, and the perishing na- 
i tare of its b&iuty . The chief use they make of 
ft h, for giving a bloom to other colours, as pinks, 
&fe This is effected by passing the* dyed cloth or 
sHk through hot vvatfcr lightly impregnated with 
drchiL Mr. IJellot iriforffts ft*, tftdt, 'by th£ ad* 
| dltion of a* little solution of tin, this drug gives a 
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durable dye ; tiptf its colour is at the same tntae 
changed toward a scarlet ; and that 5 St is tHe m6re 
permanent in proportion as it recedes the "there 
from its natural- colour* 

Prepared archil readily gives out its cotoiif to 
Water, to volatile spirits, and td spiritf of Wftie ; 
and it is the substance principally used far cctftfbr- 
ing the spirits of thermometers. ' As e?rjK>sure» to 
the air destroys its colour upon doth, the ekdhislon 
of the air produces a similar effect in these her- 
metically sealed tubes, the spirits of latrge thermo- 
meters becoming entirely colourlessin the course 
of a few years. M. Nollet observes, in the 
" French Memoirs for 1742/' that the colourless 
spirit, upon breaking the tube, soon resumes its 
-colour, and this for a number of times successively ; 
that a watery tincture of archil included in the 
tubes of thermometers lost its colour in three days ; 
and that in an open deep vessel, it became co- 
lourless at the bottom, while the upper part re- 
mained unchanged. 

A solution of archil in water, applied on cold 
marble, stains it of a beautiful violet, or purplish 
blue colour, far more durable than the tint which 
it communicates to other bodies. M. du Fay 
asserts, that he has seen pieces of marble stained 
with it/ which, in two years, had suffered no 
visible alteration. It sinks deep into the marble, 
sometimes above an inch ; and, at the same time, 
spreads upon the surface, unless the edges te 
bounded by wax or other like substances. Lin- 
naeus informs' us that archil moss may be seenan 
the western Coasts of England ; and it has lor a 
considerable time past, been .prepared at Leith, 
from a species found in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. , t 
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Bamboos of an enormous height and thicknfcss 
. have, j^een noticed, by voyagers, among the 
vegetable productions of Madagascar. Hie main 
root of the bamboo is long, thick, and jointed; 
spreads out horizontally ; and sends forth many 
cylindrical woody fibres, of a whitish colour, and 
very considerable length. From the joints of the 
, main ropt .spring several round jointed stalks to a 
prodigious height, and at about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground send out at their joints several 
$talks joined' together at their base, and running 
up in the same manner as those they shoot out 
from. If any of these be planted with a piece of 
the first stalk adhering to them, they will perpe- 
tuate their species. They are armed at the joints 
with one or two rigid spines, and furnished with 
oblong oval leaves, eight or nine inches long, 
seated on short footstalks. 

The flowers are produced in Jarge panicles from 
the joints of the stalks, and placed three in a par- 
cel close to their receptacles : they resemble those 
of the common reed, and are succeeded/ by seeds 
of the same form, surrounded with down. The 
.n vQiuSg shoots are covered with a dark green bark ; 
these, when very tender, are put in a composition 
of vinegar, salt, garlic, and the,* pods oi capsi- 
cum, and thus afford a- pickle which is said to 
promote the appf tite, and assist digestion. .The 
stalks, in their young state, are almost solid, and 
contain a sweet milky juice ; but as, they advance 
in age, they become hollow, except at the joints, 
where . they are stopped by a woody membrane, 
upon which the milky liquor lodges, and concretes 
into asubstance called tabaxir or " sugar of mom- 
bu;"< which was so highly esteemed by the an- 
cients, in .some particular disorders, that it was L 

Vol. vjji. u 
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frequently sold for ks weight in silver. Tbe old 
•talks grow to five or six inches in diameter, and 
arc so hard and durable, that they are *ised iff 
buildings, and for making aH sorts ofiioustwM 
furniture. These, when bored through the mem- 
branes at their joints, are converted mU> wateY 
pipes; and they also serve to t&ike ihe sticks 
with which palanquins are generally carried in the 
Oriental countries. The smaller sticks are com- 
WonH used far walking sticks ; but foine of'th* 
South Sea Islanders make Jlule* of them, about* 
foot long, which the) blow by applying them t£ 
Iheir nostrris. 

The Chinese are said to have contrived habks of 
battboo, by which a person unacquainted wtta 
the art of swimming, may easily keep himsetf 
above water. The following account of them it 
taken from a " Letter to the Author of the Sea- 
man's Preservative/'——*." fn the year 1730, I 
was passenger in a 'ship frotn BataVia to China, 
burden about four hundred tons, called the Pfklne> 
Francisco Xavir commander, freighted by £ngtish, 
Chinese, and Portuguese. N#ar the coast tit 
China we met with a storm, which carried away 
all our masts, bowsprit, and rudder ; and in our 
hold we had six feet of water, expecting every 
aaomsnt thai the^shrp would tiunider. We con- 
sequently were consulting our preservation : the; 
English and Portuguese stood in their shirts only, 
ready to be thrown off; but the Ohftuwe mer- 
chants came upon deck, not m a cork jacket, feat 
I will call it a bamboo habit which had lain ready 
in their chests against such dangers f tfnd it was 
thus <:on6tn4cted :— *four bamboos., two behind* 
and two before, were placed horizontally, audi 
projected about tWenty-eight jnchti. Tfom* 
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w^re eroded ott each side by two tKher s, and the 
whole property secured, leaving a space for thi 
body i so that the wearer had only to pot it over 
his head, and tie k seeurety, which was done in 
two minutes : and we tvefe liilly satisfied that 
the persons thus equipped c&ifd not possibly 
«hk." 

Th€f frtlit rabinsara, Whicb abound* in the woods 
«*f Madagascar, Is >ery valuable? and, accord- 
ing to the account of M. de Pages, it unites in 
Itself the Qualities of cloves, cinnamon, and nut- 
theg $ and Wheto gathered a little before it is ripe 1 , 
k eapobteof supplying the place of those sprcesu 
The sugar eaues oi this island are much larger and 
finer than any in the West Indies, being as thick 
sis a irian's wifat, and so ftrll of juice that a singje 
foot of them will weigh tw6 pounds, and one S( 
theW Will support a traveller for two or three days. 
Here ate also abundance of tamarinds, and sudfi 
prodigious quantities of limes and oranges, that 
yert large casks may be filled with their juices at 
M trmlng expence. 
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AMONG the animals of these countries we 
m&st not omit io mention the oxen of Madagascar^ 
which ate remarkably large and fat, and have in- L 
variably a protuberance of fat between the should- v 
ers, weighing about twenty pound*. Their flesh 
19 highly esteemed by Europeans trading to 
India, and ships are frequently sent to Mada- 
gascar on purpose to kill and salt them in thfe 
island* - ■ > x 

v 2 
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. The sheep of ibk island differ **rt link fc><* ftN 
goats, being equally hairy ; only (heir heads are 
somewhat larger, their; necks resemble that of it 
calf, and their tails are jo extremetjkfgews to* 
weigh nineor ten pounds* ^ 

^ The bats of Madagascar are of an extntor-cfcrrary 
size, and prove very troublesome to strangers. 
This species, called the vampire or Terriate tw*, 
has large canine teeth, a sharp black ; nose* large 
jiakedears, a pointed tongue, terminated' by sharp 
acoleated papillae, strong compressed Galons, and 
po tail. The head is of a dark ferruginous -ocU 
lour; on the neck, '-shoulders, and -belly of a 
lighter red ; on the back and the membranes of the 
wings dusky, , 

These odious creatures are not peculiar to Ma* 
/dagascar, but inhabit all the islands from thence 
to the remotest in the Indian Ocean, They fly in 
flocks, and sometimes obscure the air with their 
prodigious numbers ; they begin their flight ■ from 
one island to another immediately after sun-set, 
and return in clouds from the first dawn of light 
till sun-rise. They commonly feed on fruits ; and 
are so fond of the juice of the palnvtree, that they 
will intoxicate themselves with it till they foil 
senseless on the ground* From the size of their 
teeth, however, they appear to be carnivorous 5 
.and Mr. Edwards positively affirms, that they will 
flip into the sea for fish. They gr*>w excessively 
fat at certain seasons of the year ; when the In- 
dians eat them, and declare the flesh to be very 
good : the French settlers, also, on some of the 
islands, bcil them in their bouillon to give it arelisb, 
Many of these bats are of an enormous sjze: 
Beckman measured one whose extent, from tip to 
^ip of the wings, was five feet four inches ; ap4 



Jumpier jftet ^rilJr ^dlHer * bkA extended farther 
than he could reach with out-stretched aTT«i& 
The siac of their bodies varie* bam that «f a dove 
4P that^f 4 ptollct? their cry is food and dreadful; 
their smell intolerably rartk ; and their feasance" 
wbeh token, vety powerful. ' 

Thte afccfcnta irppefcr to have had some* kribttf- 
ledge of Ih&e fttitibafo ; for Iferedolus taeritiorte 
eertam ringed beast**, Wte bats* that rtrolested the 
Arabs ##*> coWected cassia, to *tteh a degre£, 
iliat they were obliged to cover their -feces, an blft 
their eyes, wfth skins. 

* Lttm&tfs jftves th« specie* the title of vampirk, 
conjecturing it to be the ftirrd whteh draws frfobd 
from people in their sleep. M. de Bttffbfr denied 
♦t J asCf Hjffrg fehat iacuKy ardy to a specie* found in 
&mh America. But there is rtrfficterit reason to 
imagine that thw thirst after Wood is ttiA cbrntiierl 
to ihe bats of one comment, rror to one spedes : 
for Brntt-kis ami Nietrhoff inform us, that the bxh 
of Java seldom fail attacking persons Who lie With 
tiitnr feet Uncovered* whenever thby C&h get ad- 
tvt<; Ahd GHmifla, after mentioning a greateV 
a«d less specie* found on the batfk* of the Orb 1 - 
JA)C| uey declares them to be erftra4ty greetty afteV 
ttmhaft blood. 

t\*r*ort* allocked by tfiese a*fY?tmds have stime> 
$ft^e* b&m very near passing frOfn a sound stee|> 
^%Uo eternity ; for the bat is so dexterou* a Meede/, 
as to insinuate its aculeated tettgtre into av6rh 
•without being perceived, and then strck the blood 
iiit it is satiated; all the While farming with \U 
tvmgs, and agitating the air fri so pleasing &■ ttiasi- 
tierra* totfrngthe autTerer into a stilt sounder steef*. 
It is, therefore, very unsafe to resi fa the open 
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pus animals, i fl< tl 4 -i * .. * 

,\ Vast quantities of locusts rise faece fircn* the 
low lands, in thick clouds, which frequently- ex r 
'tena'fco, an inciredi We length «4d; breadth, \The 
natives eat these insects, and evem prefer^thero 
to their, finest fi&h : their method of cooking them 
is to strip off, their legs and wingp, and fry them 
.in oil. Qrocpdile*, daamelepiis, j&ac * may also 
be reckoned. among tbemost ni$roej0us anhnals*jof 
.Madagascar. ■ - . ». - 

Canary birds are universally admired for their 
sing^g, and derive their name from. : the islands 
whence they originally caroej and although, they 
are at present so well known in England as to 
.preclude the necessity of a particular description, 
we flatter ourselves that the following remark? 
mav not prove unacceptable to our readers. 

Canary birds are distinguished by different 
Dames at different ages and times : thus those that 
are new flown and cannot feed themselves, are 
called pushers; those brought up by the hand, 
ftestlings; those of the first year,, under the care 
jof the old ones, braneh&s; those, above two years 
pld, eriffjs; and those of three years, rmts> In 
their notes they vary considerably ; some, having 
j* sweet song, . others a, low note, and others a 
,lqng song, comprising a great variety of notes j 
x but in general their song resembles that of. {he 
titlark or nightingale, 

Of late years a species has been brought fopra 

ipermany, and therefore .called Gertwi*bird$, 

. whjch are deemed, superior to. the former* though 

it i& highly probable that both came originally 

from the same islands The cocks never igr^vr 

• fat,- and by. some qannot/be> distinguished- (tpm 
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.*q»*bo» green binds; though |the Cam* ry bir«is 
are much lustier, have a longer tail; and differ 

^roucb in 4reaviag ths passages of the throat when 
.they sing* . - 

i These birds being ranch esteemed- for their 
song, are, sometimes sold at high prices, accord- 
ing to the eKcellency of their notes. To ascertain 
whether aCanary bird is in good health, it is ne- 
cessary to take him out of the store cage, and put 
him in a clean one by himself: if he stand up 
boldly without . shrinking in his feathers, looks 
.with a brisk' eye, and does not clap his head un* 

. der his wing, he may be considered in* perfect 
health ; but if he bolt his tail, like a nightingale, 
after heihas plunged, he either is or soon. will be 

_sick; and if his dung be watery or of a slimy. 
whit;e without any- Blackness, It is a certain 
sign of approaching death- When in good health, 
his dung lies round and hard, white on the out- 
side, dark within, and dries qqickly ; though a 
seed bird seldom dungs so hard unless he is very 
young. 

, Canary birds are subject to many diseases, par- 
ticularly imposthumes, which affect the head,' 
cause them ta fall suddenly from the perch, and 
kill them in a short tim'-v unless speedily re- 
moved. Iathisease, the most approved remedy 

. -is an ointment made of fresh butter and capon's 
grease, melted together. With this the' top of 
fhe bird's head is to be anointed for two or three 
(days, and it will dissolve the knoosthume ; but 
if the medicine has been too long delayed, then,, 
.after three or four times anointing-, see whether 

v the pi ace of his head be soft, and if so, opei* it 

v gently and let out the m%tter> which with aho- 

n^fcr application of Iber ointnleijt, will perfect # 
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cure. At -the same itmd the bird should have 
figs mixed with his other food, and in ; his water a 
slice or two of liquorice* with some white sugar- 
candy. 

Canary birds may be bred with us \ and, if 
treated with proper care, . they will become as yU 
gorousand healthful as if bred in th«eir native covn- 
try. Thecages in which these bird* are kept should 
be made either of walnut tree or oaky with bars 
of wire ; because these, being strong, do not re-* 
quire to be used in large pieces. The common; 
shape of cages, which is cylindrical is .very iflK 
proper for these birds, because it allows them. 
Irttie room to walk, and thus render § them in a 
manner melancholy. The most peeper oi all 
shapes is the high and long, but narrow. 

if these birds eat tcfflfmuch, they grow too fat, |o$o - 
their shape, and their singing is spoiled. Jtn this 
case their victuals must be given them ih a 
smaller quantity, by which means tr#ey will gra- 
dually recover their beauty, and will sing as <4t 
first. When they are about to build their ne#*, 
some hay ijcmst be put into their cages* d^ieti 
thoroughly in Ihe suni^and wiih this ir*Ht &e 
mixed some moss dried in the same manner, and 
some stag's hair. *Great care must be taken <*( 
breeding the yo*flfg birds in, the article of food, 
As soon as they are eight or ten d$ys old, an4 
are able to pick up food of themselves, they, 
should be J«Jken out of the breeding cage, and 
each put separately into another cage, and -bung 
up income place whepethey may never have all 
opportunity of hearing the voice of any other 
bird, lifter they hav,e been kept thus, about 
eight days, - they shquhl be exerted to sing: by 
birdpipe>-btit.thknaistiiot be blown too, shrjjl; 
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JFojrthe first fifteen day*,- -the cage* should be 
covered with a black cloth, and for the fifteen 
folfd^ng, with a greerrone. Five lessons hi *a 
day from the pipe are sufficient for these young 
creatures ; and they must not be disturbed wkh m 
several sdunds at the same- time lest they should 
pua^le them. ; Two lessons should be given them, 
earty in tfee morriiftg, one about the middle of the £ 
day, and two more at night. • •? 

The genius and temper of the several birds of 
this kind are very different. The males are al P 
most always melancholy, and will not sing unless 
excited by. hearing others! they will often kilt 
die females ; and when there are several females 
together with the males, they will frequently kill 
each other from jealoasy. It is therefore proper 
to manage their oreeding thus : Let two female 
birds he put into one cage, and when they have 
Kved together some time, they will have contract- 
ed a sort of fondness for each other, which will 
* not easily be dissolved. Then if a male bird be 
put into the cage with, these two, ever}' thing 
will go well ; for their friendship will keep them 
from quarrelling between themselves, and will 
secure them- against his mischievous disposition y 
for if he attack one of them, the other will imme«. 
diately take her part, and, after a few battles, the 
male will find himself pver*matched, and will 
then divide his affections between them. 

Some males watch the time of the female's lay- 
ing, and devour the eggs j and others will take 
the young ones in their beak, as soon as hatched* 
ami crijsh them to death against the sides of the 
<cage. When a. male hasbeenonce guilty of this, he 
should be shut up in a small ^eage in the middle of 
the4arge pne, in which the female is breeding her 
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young ; and thus he will comfort her with .sing* 
mg 3l day, white she sits upon her eggs, or 
takes care of her little progeny : and when M* 
time of taking away the young ones is come, the 
male may be let out* and he will ever afterward 
live in amity with his consort. If the male hap* 
pen to fall sick during the time of the ferriage's 
sitting, or bringing up her young, he musl be 
removed, and only brought to the side of. her 
cage at certain times, that she may see him, till he 
is perfectly cured. 

Some of the uninhabited parts of the African 
Islands are said to contain wolves, though these 
animals are not found here in such numbers as oil 
the continents of Asia and Africa. — The wolf has 
& long head, pointed nose, sharp erect ear*, long 
legs, well clothed with hair, and a bushy tail t 
the head and neck are ash -coloured, arid th* 
body generally of a pale brown mihgled wkS 
yellow; but it is sometimes found white and 
sometimes entirely black, accordrnTg to the coun- 
try it inhabits. 

This ferocious animal is larger and fiercer flta* 
a dog. His eyes sparkle, and there is a great 
degree of wild fury in his looks ; his neck is 
short, but admits of a very quick motion to either 
side ; his teeth are large and sharp, and his bite 
is terrible as his strength is great. ,Cruelj but 
cowardly and suspicious, he flies from man, ami 
seldom ventures out of the woods, except pressed , 
by hunger ; but when this, becomes extreme* he 
braves danger, and will attack men and cattle of 
all kinds with astonishing fury. Unlike the dbg> 
he is an enemy to all' sdciety, and keeps no com* 

•any etfen with those of his own species. 

""hen several wolves appeal together, it is not 
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a- society of peace but of war ; it is attended 
with tumult aiid dreadful bowlings, and indicates 
an attack upon some large animal. This exper 
dition is no sooner finished than they separate, 
and each returns in silence to his solitary den. 
Indeed there is but little intercourse. between 
the males and females, for they feel the mutual 
attractions of love but once a year, and never 
remain long together. The time of gestation is 
about fourteen weeks ; and young whelps are 
commonly found from the end of April to the 
beginning of July. When the females are 
about to bring forth, they search for a concealed 
place in the inmost recesses of a forest ; and, 
after fixing on a spoMhey make it smooth for a 
considerable space, by tearing up all.the brambles 
and bfush-wood. They then collect great quan- 
tities of moss, and prepare a commodious bed 
for their young, which are generally five or six 
Jn number, but never less than three. They 
come into the world blind like puppies : the mo- 
ther suckles them for a few weeks, and then 
learns them .to eat flesh, which she prepares by 
tearing it into small pieces. Some time after, ' 
she brings them field mice, leverets, partridges, 
fee. which -they are taught to worry and de- 
vour. They never quit the den till the end of 
six weeks or two months ; but they then fol- 
low tbcfr mother, who leads them to drink in 
fche hollow trunk of a tree, or at some neighbour- 
ly spring. 

Though, like other females, the she- wolf is 
mfcre timid than the male, yet when her young 
arc attacked, she defends them with intrepidity* 
arid, loshfig all sense of danger, becomes perfectly 
imfcus. i>he never. Jeave* them till they are. w> 
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strong as, to need no prelection, arid hiv&&&» 
quired talents .fit for rapine, which geflerally hap* 
pens in about ten or twelve months. . , ■ »; n 

Wolves acquire their full growth at the end 
of two or three years, and live to a very advan- 
ced age. When old they turn greyish, arid jjfaeir 
teeth are much worn. When full or fatigued, 
they sle*p, but more frequently in the* day than 
the night> and their repose is -always a kind of 
light slumber. They drink very often; and»m 
-time of draught, .when there is no water in. the 
hoHow trunks of old trees, they repair several 
.times a day to the brooks or rivulets. " v " 
. The wolf possesses great strength, especially 
in the muscles of 'his neck and jaws. He will 
.carry a sheep in his mouth, and at the same time 
outrun the shepherd ; so that he can only be stop- 
ped or deprived of his prey by dogs. He never 
rights but from necessity, and not from motives 
of courage. When wounded with a ball he ut- 
ters dismal cries, but wfien* being dispatched 
with bludgeons he complains not. When taken 
in a snare he is so overcome withterror, that he 
.may either be killed or taken alive with perfect 
facility; for he suffers himself to be chained, 
iriuzzled, and led* along, without exhibiting tbs 
least symptom of resentment. 

The senses of the wolf are very strong, but 
particularly his_ sense of smelling, which frequent- 
ly extends further than his eye. . The. ^odour of 
carrion is perceived, by him at the distance of 
mote than a league ; and he likewise scenU .liv- 
ing animals, very far, and hunts .them a longtime 
by following their track, When he issues 4pm 
hi,s den, he never loses the wind, but stops an the ■ 
borders of the forest, swells on all ^idev^ aiia 
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■ aecef^es the etna-nations of living or dead animals, 
brought taiiim from a distance on the passing 
gales, 

. • Madness/ in* certaini y ears, is apt to seize. these 
animal*, and the consequences arc often very me* 
lancftoly 5 for mad wolves will bite bogs and dogs> 
and the last again will almost infallibly bite some 
of the human species. The symptoms are the 
same with those attendant on the madness of a 
dog. Fury sparkles in their eyes ; - a glutinous 
saliva distil* from their mouths.; they carry their 
tails low, and bite indifferently men and beasts : 
this disease, however, cannot be attributed to the 
rage of the dog days, as it always happens in the' 
depth of winter. 

There is nothing valuable in the wolf but his 
skin, which makes a warm, durable fur. His flesh 
is so bad, that it is rejected with abhorrence by all 
other quadrupeds, and the smell of his breath is 
exceedingly offensive ; as, to appease hunger, he 
swallow's indiscriminately corrupted flesh, bones, 
hair, skins, 8cc. In short, this animal is con- 
summately disagreeable ; his aspect Ts base and 
-savage, his voice dreadful, his- odour insup- 
portable, his disposition perverse, and his man- 
ners ferocious. 

Of the animals found on the coasts of Ascen- 
sion, "Bourbon, and many of the neighbouring 
islands/ we know of none more deserving the at- 
tention of the curious than the turtle or tortoise* 
But is observed there are two kinds of these ani. 
nials, vis*, the land and the sea tortoise ; and this 
latter again is * of tour kinds, that is, the trunk 
turtle, the loggerhead, the hawksbill A and the 
-green turtle; but it is only one sort, called the 

VOL. VIIJ. s X 
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hawksbill, which famishes * that beautiful shelly 
so much admired in Europe. &s shell is thick, 
and consists of two parts, the one covering thp 
back, die other the petty, and the two ar£joine4 
together at the aides by strong ligament?, which 
yet allow of a little caption. In the fo^e part is 
an aperture for the head and foce legs, and be- 
hind for the hind legs and UiL Weare told that 
the under shell alone is used, which is separated 
from the upper by making a litUe iire under* 
heath, and as soon as it is warm it is .easily la^e* 
off in lamina, or leases, with the point of a knife* 
without krllingthe animal, which being turned to 
sea again Require! a new shell. * These leaves are 
thirteen in number, eight of them flat, and f}ye 
a Htde bent ; and four of 4he flat ones are some- 
times a foot long, and six or seven inches broad* 
The best tortoise-shell t» thick, eiear, transpa* 
rent, and sprinkled with brown and white ; &U» 
when used in marqnetry, &c. the workmen giw 
it what colour they please by laying coloured 
leaves underneath it. It may be ,fasluoned in 
what manner the workman pleases, by softening 
it in warm water, and then putting it into a niold ; 
for then, by the assistance of a strong iron press, 
it will take any impression, and may afiejwvar ri» 
be adorned and embelti shed at pleasure* 

Of the four kinds of ixWtle, only one of them 
is proper for food j this is the green turtle, wtttck 
is generally esteemed, by tbc greatest part of 

* Mf.Catwbf ab^et^es* that, the hard ttroog covering 
which enclose? ,a*l forts. ,.qf tortoise* is very improperly 
caWed a. shell, being of a perfect bony contexture, but co- 
vered on die* outside tfifch scales, or rather elates 6i a 
horny substance, which the* workmen call tortoisq- 
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those who are aecfuaiated *ri<Jt.it9 taste, tO> be 
the most delicious of all; etiMtit; an$,.at.the 
same time, nothing canhemore wholesome. The 
females go on shore tp Jay their qggs,. which they 
deposit in a large hole in the *atnd K $u8t above the 
high water mark, covering them MP and leaving 
them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. A 
respectable writer informs «s, that he has seert, 
upon opening one of them, at l&ast two hundred 
eggs, exactly round, taken out ©fit, about forty 
<rf which were enclosed in whitish tough skins, 
with a substance like jeily found, the yolk, and 
were ready to be laid all at one time; and Mr* 
Rogers observes, that he saw, on some islands 
in the South-Sea, a turtle that had at least eight 
hundred eggs in its beUyV a hundred and fifty of 
which were akmned, «ad ready for laying. In 
about twenty -fiVe days after ktyitig* the eggs are 
hatched by the heat of the sun* afcd then the 
Httle turtles, being as big a* youag cfuails, run di* 
rectly to, the sea, without any guide to lead them 
or show them the way. When: ally of these smaH 
ones are caught befoie they get into the sea, they 
are generally fried whole, and are said to be de+ 
licious eating. 

Those who watch on ; shore for the turtles, 
tiif n thertf on their backs, which is not performed 
without some diffk!»*ty, for they are very heavy, 
and struggle hard* After this, if they are not far 
enough oft shore^they haut them above high-wa- 
, ter mark^ and leave them till it suits their conve- 
niertce^ to take them away ; for, when once they 
are on -their back?,, the/ are • not able to stir from 
ttoe pkwJe.; The writer: of commodore Anson's 
voyage, *says, that* inthejjeatofday, they often 
saw great numbers of them fast asleep, floating 
x2 
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on the surface of 1&e water ; when trier V&afljp* 
sent out their boat* -with a mart fri'the bow, Wfio 
was a dexterous divef ; and as' the boat cauiie ' 
withta a few yards of the turtle,' the diver pltmg*'* 
ed into the water, taking care to rise close upc>i» 
U ; when, seizing the shell, near ' the tait, x and * 
pressing down the hiftder parts, the turtle vras 
thereby awakened, and began to strike t^nth its 
feet ; which- motion' supported both it wtid th* 
diver, till -the boat came up, and took them iw.-*-** 
A turtle of an ofdinfany size, and of the best sort, ' 
wUi yield, at least two hundred ^poundsof flesh % 
and the eggs, which are of the *i2e of a» hen** 
egg, but as found as a ball,, wijl faeep for 3 consi- 
derable time. - • * ' ' 

Turtles being amphibious, feed on grass and 
weeds; *as well in the water as on the land *; _but 
they usually uftake their residence and dftnd their 
aliment at the bottom-of theisea. After fhey have 
fed sufficiently, they take their progress mto the 
outlets of rivers for fresh water or air, arid trten . 
return to their former station. In the intermis- 
sion of their feeding they frequently float with 
their heads above the surface-of tht water, unless 
they are alarmed by any appearance of danger, 
in which case / they suddenly plunge to trie bot- 
tom ; for the tortoise .' having the * benefit of 
lungs, she can distend herself by an ittfluK of (fit; * 
and be brought to an equilibrium wtth'^he^ water, 
like a frog ; and, like other amphibious creature/ 
she is > enabled > to swim by the impulse and re- 
traction of herpaws, though for the 'generality 
she contents herself with creeping. J - - 

Shells in general make a very curiows part of 
natural, history, on account of their gfdttt^Ari- ' 
ely, the uncouth make *f some; attd thebeautiAil 
colours and pretty ornaments of others ; but, as 
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1?& Derhmn observes, H woukj be endless to de- 
sirend to particulars, and therefore he only men- 
tions that of the tortoise. But> beside* the beauty 
of this covering, it is an ( instance of the excellent 
provision the -wise Creator has made for the good 
of the animal world, being a stout guard to its 
body, .and affording a safe retreat ioc its bead, 
legs, arjd tail, which it draws wkhin the shell 
upon any danger. And it is irorth remarking, that 
the shell supplies the place of all bones in the 
creative, except those of the extreme parts* the 
head and peck, and the four legs and tail : so that 
atjfirst it is somewhat surprising to see ^ complete 
skeleton consisting of so small a number of bones, 
and yet those abundantly sufficient for the use of 
the animal. 

There remains, another remarkable thing to 
be mentioned concerning these creatures, which 
is, that for two or three months, io the year they 
leave their common haunts, where they chiefly 
feed, and resort to other places to lay their eggs ; 
and it is thought they* eat nothing daring that sea- 
son, so -that both males and females' grow veiy 
lean. This however is oertain, that the lanoV 
tortoise, who is formed much in the same mari- 
ner; as those of the sea, is able to subsist several 
months without food ; for thoseiwhieh are kept in 
gardens out of curiosity in England are observed 
to bury themselves in the ground at the approach 
of winter v and there remain, in a kind of sleepy 
state till the return of spring invites them to leave 
th^r subter. taneous retirement ; for which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Derham, they ate admirably adapted 
by: the structure of their heart and lungs* To 
the long; abstfaenoe of fchese, and other animate 
ouf'.autior adds Swafc ©c.tvYo iiiiiances of extpatnv 
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dinary absiroerice among mankimi; mk'kk ;«*#- 
in some inea*ui» connected with «our~ ptfe*unfc.$ul>- 
ject, and are too remarkaWfeto be v pa$$|Nl -over,*** 
silence. Martha, Taylor, bom? in Derby shire* 
having reoei red a Violent Wo wv on -her baek^is 
said to hav» fallen into such a state, that she took 
little sustenance but some drops witl*<a feather for 
thirteen months, and slept very lUrie too »all tba 
lime. S. Chilton, of Tinsbury,? new. Bath, often 
slept for several weeks together 5 which case h&- 
4ng very extraordinary, webopean^traekoJblt 
from the Philosophical Transactions will not be 
unacceptable to the reader. Thi& Chilton w%s 
a labouring man, about twenty rfive year* of ag$, 
»ot fat but fleshy, and- on the 13th of May, 1694, 
without any visible cause, fell intoaprofoumUieep, 
out of which he could by no rif&ans be roused by 
those about hira, but after atnoBih's time be rose 
of hi nisei f, put :on hi s clothes > and wttrat about hi s 
business iof husbandry aa jusual v From this time 
till about:the 9th of April lj£96i he remained free 
from any extraordinary d WW sines s, but tbon^iell 
into bis sleeping fit again. After -some days has 
friends were ptevatled on to try what remedies 
might effect ; and accordingly an apothecary 
bled, blistered, cupped, and scarified- him, st»d 
used all the external irritating iBedkinfetii^eOttld 
think of, but all to bo purpose. Victuals stood by 
him (as before) which he ate now and then v but 
ho^body ever sawibim eat though admetimestfaey 
found him with . hU -mouth, fuli of:. meat. In ihis 
manner he lay till the 7tb of August; which was, 
seventeen weeks from the time whea h$ began 
to sleep 5 and then he t aAyaiced^ut*<mfhi«cl<«kbc&, 
and walked about the roc nn not knowing hebad 
«ler4 so lan^tiE, .gouBgiut© t the nsWs£l*& &u*4 - 



^jfcopf* feofcy in getting m tfedfp harvest, afel he 
ten^ffleemt that; when he fell asleep, thej^ere 
sowing *toeir<oats and barfey. , V * 

/Urom this time he remained weiHitf the 17th of 
'A4ig«M,t6^7. when he complained ©fa shrmitfg 
aiid a coldness in hi* back, Vomited fence or twice, 
%kt\4 the sajne day (ell tast asleep again; Drv 
Olnw^&om whom this acfount w taken) went to 
*ee«Jiirff, and felt his ^ulse, which was then very, 
tegidar; be was in a breathing perspiration, and 
Jwd ato» agreeable warmth all over his body. Tlie 
<fcxJtortken put bivmoutb to his ear, and called bhfi 
an ioudafc;hecoa!id severaftime* by bk name, pull? 
ed him kff tke shoulders*, pinched hisnose, stopped 
hi* mOutiv and nose together, but to no purpose, 
the roan not giving the least sign of being sen- 
sihle;: Up#m thk he held a phial with spirit of 
sal aVnwmtac' under one of \m nostras, and injected 
about 1 half an ounce of it up the aatte nostril, but it 
only made- his nose run, ancj his eye-lidfc tremble a 
littfe. Finding no success this way, the doctor 
crammed that nostril" with powder .of white belle- 
borey and. waited Kome time to see whatrefFeet it 
wxild produce ? but the man did not discover the 
least uneasiness The.doctof* then left him, fully 
•atisfied that he was really asleep, and > no sullen 
counterfeit* as some people supposed. 

About ten; days after, an .apothecary teok.four- 
teen ounces of blood from the mart's arm, tied it 
again, and kit him as he found him, wttaouthis 
making tine leant motion eft the while. The latter 
end of September Dr; Oliver sawi lvim again, and a 
* gentleman ia» a large j»in into rhis arm to the very 
fcone, but he gave toe signs of being sensible, what 
was done to biro. In this mariner he lay till tee 
£9tfi ok bifrntabet, <wbe$ km mother^ 'heaomg hka 
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make a noise, ran immediately up to Hilt, •**!. 
farad him eating. She asked him how he did f^ 
Very well, he Raid, thank God : And again sbc ** 
asked htm, which he liked best, bread ana butte*. 
or bread and cheese,? He 'answered, bread ana*, 
cheese : whereupon the woman overjoyed, rati „ 
down to acquaint his brother with it, and, boifc ' 
'coming up again presently, they found him as fest* ,' 
asleep as ever. Thus be continued till the end of 
January or beginning of February, at which tune 
he awaked perfectly well, remembrmg nothing 
that bad happened all the white. It was observ- 
ed, that he was very Hltle altered in his flesh, only 
he complained the cold pinched him more than 
usual, and so went about his business as at other , . 
times. 

NumerotN other instances of extraordinary abr 
stinence, particularly from morbid causes, are to be 
found. m the different periodical Memoirs, Trans* 
actions,' &c. We may add, that in most instances 
or extraordinary abstinence, related by naturalists, 
there have been apparent mark^s of a texture of 
blood and humour, much like that of the tortoise, 
andsome other animals, though it is not improbable 
that the air* itself may furnish something for nu- 
trition. It is certain there are substances of all 
kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. floating in the atmo* 
sphere, Which must be continually taken in by res- 
piration. And that an animal body may be nou- 
rished thereby, is'evrderit from the instance of vjV 
pers, which, ft tatoen when first brought forth, arid 
kept^roro every thing but air, will yet grow very 
considerably in a few days. The eggs of lizard^ < 
also, are observed tb increase in bulk a/ter they, are 
pwxfaced,, though.these be nothing:, to- furnish* th* 
increment but air atone ^mul'ike manner *s 'ttte • * 
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eggs prVyaw^-of fish grow and are Jjourwhed by 
Ifoe water. ■ ^ «-..! 

The .dolphin- and flying-fish, are oon^mon on the 
•cfestsof the^e Islands, and indeed in ipafrty pacts mf . 
the Atlantic oce^i. . The flying fish, according to 
Sif,K^ n V^^^»oftheljierring-kiml; but other 
aujtioVs He^jil^ it as somewhat lunger than a her* 
ring^ancl somewhat thicker and rounder in body. 
It has a fin on each side close la the gilts, about 
four niches long, being broadest as well as ahute 

• rounded at t the extremity. When these fishes jare 
chased by a dolphin, or other fish of prey, iboy 
evaJde the pursuit by flying out.ot the water 5 and 
this flight they continue so Jong as their fin* keep. 
wet enough, winch is perhaps for thirty or forty 
yards % and usually in a straight line- They move* 
their -fins as ninibly as bees do their wings, so as 
urarce to be perceived ; and, as they are oft a very 
bright shining colour, they- look exfcetly like so 
atany pieces of polished silver darting through the 
air: It is supposed, however, that their sight is not 
▼ery good w lien they are out of the vyajer, becauW 
two or three of them fell upon the ship our -Author .- 
was on- board, of, in which case, they were utterly 

" disabled from rising again/ . . . . . 

Mr. Grose observes , lhat he dpubts whether 
-what Is called itwir flight is not more, properly art 
extended leapj like that of the flying* squirrels on 
»hore, to whom I he expansion o£ a membraaoua 
ibid, that milker purl of lIk_> dun. of their hind legs, 
aerves for a k ind of w trigs ; and that their necessity 

* Mr. Moore, who savif abundance ojF these. J>h in, U& 
voyage to Africa, gives the same account as to their flyinjat 
no longer than their fins ai-fc wet « Jrot he Uclievcs *sonV6 
tf them flew haU a mile on ti stretch. *■ - ** n, > l 
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, of repltfnging into the water> i* pot sc* mpcji *^ Jfflfc .- 
to their fins drying, in so short a space as t^ehty^ 
five or thirty yards, as to the force of their spring 
being spent. There sfcre many fishy besides these/ v 
that take very Considerable leaps out of the water, 
though not of siich a length as they do, from their 
side ftns not being so well adapted Jor the conti- 
nuance of a motion, compounded of. flying: and 
leaping. So faV k certain, he adds, that theyhavei 
no guidance from their sight, bat are urged be^U 
long onward By a mechanical impulse, insomuch 
that they do not unfrequently fell into ships, and 
< >' especially in the 1 chains, which, being lower than 
v *4ny part of the gunnel, stop, and receive them. 

". They are very -well tasted, and are often seen in 
great shoals' flying from the pursuit of the bonitoa, . 
dolphins, and areacore*, whose choice prey they, 
seem to be y very few of those fishes being caught* 
without some of them being^ound in their sto- 
machs. Not does this fish find enemies only ia 
1 its own element \ lot sever*! sea-birds watch, ho- 
vering for its emersion and. dart down on it witit 
stich rapid it j, as to make it their prey, before it 
replunges ; so that it suffers a fatal persecution in 
both elements. 

The 1 dolphin, according' to Sir Hans Sloane, b a 
very straight^bodied fists*' -and. not that jcrooked 
animal he is usually represented by; painters. Hi» 
head indeed is exactly the same as jt is drawn in j 
pictures and on signs ; but, being thickest at, the ] 
gill ;, his body gradtfia'Uy tapero quite dawji. to the* 
tail i from the extremity of- which to the, end of the 
rmse Is coin motif yabo^tfotir feeti ; He is a fish of 
prey, as we have jiist liow hintedj and swims yety 
«u iiily, insomuch? 'ttet wearetold .he jeeeps|>ac^ 
wiih (he flying- fish, and often catches themjustai I 



Ithey drof> into the water, after they have taken a 
fcng fight to escape bis jaws* In order to calcfi 
tne do|r#riny4t is castdmory to fasten the fdather 
^ndtf of two goose quiMfi to a hoojc^ one on eacfi 
^!de; and tiws, being tied to a lino, not kk»c& 
'thicker tfcan whip-cord, is drawn after the shipV 
^tern when the wind dee* not Wow too fre$h, mak- 
ing a small ripping on the surface of the sea, like 
^flywg-fish, just rising out of the water, which de- 
ceives the dolphin, who seizes the hook aud fea^ 
'jthers, and 4s taken. 

The colours of *t?e dolphin are extremely beau- 
tifal, his head being of the most lively azure blue, 
•as is likewise his body from the back fin to the 
tttiddfe of each side, with some intermixture of 
Vf sen, and strewed with bright spots of gold, scar^* 
ret, &c. From hence quite down to his belly his 
^km is the colour of the fairest beaten gold, but far 
*&ir passing it m beauty. About three minutes af- 
ter he is taken out of the water, his glorious co- 
fours grow faint and lading, and then presently re- 
Turn and vanish again .as qukk as thought itself. 
tt\ i&ort, says our author, in five oi.jiix minutes 
flfiie this gay surprising object fihVa traveller's 
mind wfth more lofty notions of the great Creator's 
jtoisrfom and magnificence bestowed upon theinle- 
, Vtor part of tfie amnal world, than ever it was ca» 
) JpabJe of entertaining be lore. A mackarel just 
taken out <*f the seats Aemosfbeautiful of English 
1 fishes; but ks eobufaace infinitely short of those 
^fthfe^Wni - \ v . , • 

1 'There is a 4teUBft£$he£a vow strange and i»- 
? ' #ular -tofrt, of wJiick ICfr M^ikhorp has gworr 
'some amount in the, Bbildsopjikal Transactions, 
■ ^ and wtrich highly intuits thq attention .pf the £uri- 
^ 0usi tin* fi«W spreads iiM$l( fro% a pe^tjigPnal 
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xoot into five branches, each ofc whiqh if ,<£r|fofl 
into two ; and these (en branches are subdivided 
into twenty, these again into forty, and so the sub- 
division continues till the little r&BHftga4i<tft# 
amount to 8 1 ,920 ; beyond which, our author .oouUL 
not certainly trace the expansion, though, {xmibiy 
.each of these small threads might, it exami^dl 
•whilst the fish was living, have been found to be 
-farther subdi v ided. Its body re semjbles an echiqu*. . 
-or egg-fish, the main branches a star # , and the , 
divisions of the branches, th£ plant mbletoe,— r 
When first taken out of the water, it gathers itself 
round like a wicker basket i and having fastened 
upon the bait on the hook, surrounding it with Uf 
arms, it will not quit it's hojd, though drawp into. 
the vessel, till l)ing a while upon deck it begin* 
to feel the want of its natural element, ^nd then it 
voluntarily extends* itself in^o a flat round form. 
The only use of all this curious structure seems, t? 
be to make a sort of purse-net for the animal tg 
calch other fish, or whatever else is fit (or its fopdp 
and as a store-basket to keep some of it for a futupp 
supply ; or as a. receptacle to defend the young 
ones of the same Jlind from fish of prey, if nqt 
also to feed on them; which appear^ not iopprq- 
. bable, as sometimes pieces of mackarel are Tumid 
within the concavity, and sometimes a small fish of 
hi own. species. Everyone of the smallejst part* 
of the fish, when alive, possesses oiotiqn, an4 a. 
tenacious strength ; but, after it is dead ano^efcr 
panded, it can scarcely be handled without brea^* 
. lhg, though by carefully laying it to dry, ii becprap*, 
somewhat hardened. Mr. Wuithorp thinks it'-ty}*/: 

* This fish is the stclUi, ar)>ore<cens of Roivleletju^* 
fits* inscribed by hurt-, ibid sinve^y other," lJaturaUsls:'" , ■ 
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be Called a basket-fish, br a purse-net fish, til! a fit-' 
ter English name be found to distinguish its sper 
cie*. 

There is . another kind of star- fish which, 
stretches out five long arms or claws, making - fiv* 
angles, and ending in so many points, resembling 
a star as it is usually painted. This fish moves in 
fil drrectiont indifferently, ^sometimes creeping, 
and Sometimes swimming. It has several little 
trunks of a fleshy substance, through which it 
socks its food out of the mud ; and, towards th* 
centre of its body, it has a mouth armed with teeth. 
As these creatures do not^njoy the benefit of sight, 
for discerning their prey in common with other 
•mmab, nature has therefore provided them with 
more instruments for feeling, sucking, and devour- 
ing their food ; for when they h^ve not an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their teeth, they can work with 
their trunks in the mud and among the weeds, and 
by that means procure a tolerable repast. It is 
•ot ye* discovered how t!*e Office of digestion is 
performed in the star-fish, or how it voids iU en- 
cremeuts, unless it be under a sort of roundish % 
. ttone, which is found on its buck, and seems fas- 
tened to it with ligaments. 

The echinus, or sea urchin, though not peculiar 
to the Atlantic Ocean, deserves to be mentioned. 
There are several species of this shellfish, but 
those are most properly called so which are cover- 
ed with prickles resejnbiing those of the Jand* 
* UTchin, or hedge-hog. The mouth of this fish is 
£ placed on its under part, touching the ground ; awl 
is armed with five teeth, which meet at their ex- 
tremities in a point, that they, may all work.toge* 
thefc, The stomach and bovy els $11 the inside, yf 
y#f . vni. y 
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the shell* which has several little bote i§V£t to 
g*r« ffafe l lifeorty to the action of thete ligaments 
that are to move the prickles, which serve the<mat> 
mal for 'a covering and tlefenswte armour. Ifhe 
outward extremity of the prickle is sharp pointed, 
jbuttbe cine* end .next the shell is hottawed like 7 * 
socket, ami receives a little tubercle to- which Itk 
jomted. Several - of these tubercles are wen -on 
most of those shells that have no prickles *©w ttWm>9 
♦nit what is most remarkable in some sea-urchins is 
a sort of bristle*, which they thrust out or -draw kt 
•at pleasure. They are Kke so many small tubes or 
<*eeds, and with *hese they suek and separate 4r»Be 
juices which are their proper nourishment. 

But, of all the shett-fish which ekher .these «t 
any other seas afford, perhaps none are mete to fee 
admired than the nautttut or sailor, which VaJHs- 
neri has prettily described, and after him the inge- 
nious author of 4J* tcutch de la Nature. The turbi- 
nated -sheW of 4his fish, which k beautified wjlh 
strong and lively colours, may properly be called a 
Batumi boat, since the little atumal that inhabits it 
makes use of it in i hat capacity. In calm weather 
be mounts up in it to the surface ofthe water, un- 
furls a membrane to the wind, which serves hkn 
instead of a sail, and extends two arms, with which, 
like oars, he rows his little bark* along. When he 
has arnind to dive, he strikes sail, collects himself 
within his shelf* andj filling >tbe reinammg oavity 
with water* sinks to- the bottom* for me rrih, fair 
contracting himself, leaves a vacant space in 'his 
boat, into wbich me water ^n^ Judmktsmce throttsjb 
a little aperture, and. by rts additional gwv*V 
eauMMttostibK&let , iOn the^eriissnd, w&tv<im 
feb bas an wdioaiioQ t * <*»9«n4 * to the top* «Ua 
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prtWble fa* dilate^! himself, and » forces Ae wa* 
terxtatojhiabeat, by which evattuatio&it- become* 
spteHx&Uyiighto than th^Jwater; andfoatwoqaent-' 
ty xhcis to tb& siflr fee. >Tba»i the anrrnwl fleers 4ms 
coarse without chart or compass* seff^ugbt in f be 
airtof' navigatiany and i$atonce<4)otb vessel and 
piJbti Fnoro whatever quartet the wind blows, it? 
n*\\ one to our Httle sailor,; whet is *mder. no appro* 
hensuai of danger, nor ever destitute of rudder ot 
Gofl^pusap-of cordage; hfenring within himself all 
the neoossar j kkeiwtb ot navigation. 
: Thesoldiei^CTafc, or hermit, is a very remarkable 
Mtwiof shellniish, described by Rondeletks and 
other naturalists' as> living in a house not its own* 
and oaring its security to the labour of another, 
though nature has provided it wkii a shell, and gi- 
ven it claws to defend and subsist itself. It i* the, 
eastern, it: deem? of this fish to take possession of 
Ae first shell he finds em^ty^ ami sortetinte* sew* 
id of them meet naked, and contend for the lame 1 
- habkation, in which case, he thai has 4he strangest 
pincers terras the day. Here 1 the cofufoerbr take* 
up bra lodging lex some time, till, being grown too 
big for hishottse, hetpats it, and seeks out for-anou 
Iter of a; convenient size, where he stays till be* 
10 tired of it, or is grown ten bulky, and then he re-» 
moves again. This is the account that naturalists' 
jive. of thisi Jish^ bu* the French author lately 
mentiorted does not think if deserves the character 
of a. lazy animfl thai Jives by the labour of others^ 
at it is usually represented * 3 for nature (says be) 
knows no sttdi. principle as idleness, nor ever acta 
without reason ociwise desigbb* The 'troth is> the 
body of this fish, called) by >the* French the poop 
man pr the f hermit,: k' flabby t and covered with at 
thin shell insufficient for its security ; which obliges 
y2 
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it to talM»-ihdt#r.i*>»omft o^ttbo^«mpty T fbnHfe 
whickac&KrfiQptife but to*uc)*Ate*ia^, ThU 
ptecautioo<rf thoihtirtnHjis nflfc«iiiliKe;4hat* tf.tbe 
JttftJectah* which* Jbeing • sensible of 'the weaktej* 
</bis own shell, begs house-room o£ the -muscle, 
mto, hayihg^ometo ^re,.rejoeiv^bis^estj4nd 
they live very neighbourly 4ogeU^er^4t ls.saifi tb* 
oil ifcistiUed from tbi*j&sh is, an excellent reajedy 
for the t beamatiflro. *, ^ . . v> r »/ 

. The<mUl«*fiib, the cabnary} *»d pom^flnti^I 
or polypus, seem to be^ifierent species of the same. 
fishy and are found in the seas of Europe as well 
as tin itbe. Atlamtic* « ,Tb3 cuttle 'fish is. covered 

, on the back with a white bony oc testaceous sub-* 
stanee* an iiwrh thick in the middle, but thinner 
on Mm aides ; on the upper part hard, smooth, and 
glabrous; on the. lower sottish, somewhat rough 

.and friable* It has two large black eyes 
erwifclett wilh red, and, besides several claws, it 
ha^ two long trunks or horns, which -serve; it in 
swiroaibig^^nd tojetdown like a line for its prey, 
the hook at the end of each laying hold of the 
■mall iwhon. which it fceds»<-*-The calamary is 
provided with mud* the same instruments; and 
the pouccontrel or polypus has, besides its eigot 
claws, an excrescence that rises from its back in 
the form of a pipe, which ho inclines to the right or. 
left to steer him as he swims along.— But what is 
most observable in these iisbes is, that they are all 
provide*! with a bag under their throat, full of a 
liquor As black as ink, which either through fear 
or natural instinct they discharge when pursued by 
other fishes, and so by troubling the water Itaye 
an opportunity of making their # escape,— TJie 
bnne, .the? black linear, andlheeggs -o£*lhe£utije* 

j ji*b areola** in jjaedicine. > Tin*, bono dries and 



^stefge*, cares spats 1 aittfrfi*efck% h fcood for the 
%yes, remoVes^weHrog* ih the gum*, and gives 
relief ih- the asffmte j the hAmtk humour is said' 
to foosen the belly ; ami the eggs absterge (he kid- 
iteft and ureter*. ' 

" 'Having mentioned & polypus (which word 
^SSgnftTes many feet) H lead* us to take notice of 
tt very euriotts discovery made some years ago toy 
.Mi Tremblay at the Hague $ concerning which 
M.Reaumur read a inetnorinl before the Royal 
-Actfdfemy of Sctertces *t Paris, in November, 1742. 
The substance of it was, that an aquatic insect 
catted a polypus wtt$ found to have this peculia- 
rity m ft, tl&r,.when cut into several parts, each 
of those parts produces> of itself, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, what it want* to complete the 
whole; s6 that the part belonging to the head 
will produce a tail, and on tlie* contrary. Nay, 
some of those insects have been cut tranaversly , 
into forty parts, which each produced what was 
-Granting in it to make a perfect insect; so that 
from ofce polypus proceeded forty; It they be cut 
down the middle from head to lairt each half will 
produce another.— '-On this occasion M; Reaumur 
jfeade Several learned and judicious observations, 
particularly that, a* it ti aw axtom that nature is 
not lingular in her productions, there must be other 
insects eftdued wfch tfce Mke wemderfcri property : 
and he report?*, ttoit by , experiments he. actually 
discovered the same in certain earth-worm*, but 
Ibat htitwrfe dpeWted in thetri rm*?h wttfresjowly, 

THeffehe^ w^hft¥e^bee# de\^iWng are such as 
*fre perpetually frilling front place to place, 
feuttfie'fe' ate <fe*era1 others of a cjulte contrary 
frattifc* w^ic&'feftftun rii tlietr MvfesJattacbed to 
<me aiid «^saifce*ttuatie#$ as the^titisjjnatin*, 
• v3 
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Orsea*ear t and the b ra pets of every -species. U. 
is wonderful indeed how these* and, many other 
shell-hsh subsist without seeking out fpr provi- 
siou,. unless we suppose their prey comes*- to 
thim of its. own accord : and perhaps this is tlve 
case, with some of them, particularly the sea-ear, 
where the little holes along the brims of* the shell 
seem designed as so many traps to, catch; the 
small worms, tljat are found at the bottom of the 
sea in great abundance. ^ 

, .Amongst this kind of animals the. sea-mu sir- 
room is. one of die most remarkable, which never 
quit* the place where it has once fixed its abodes 
These little creatures are found sticking on the 
sides of rocks, where they look like mushrooms 
when they are shut and collected within then?- 
selves, and like the anemone when they open ami 
dispJay.aU their trunks. There is no forcing tbeoi 
to open against their will, but upon pressing 
ihenrthey sometimes eject young ones of difFer T 
ent sizes, which seems to prove that they are vi- 
viparous, and both male and .female. You may 
Joosen the sea-Hiushr«om*from its hold, carry it 
away, and keep-it in water, whose it will fasten 
itseit again to the first convenient place it finds, 
When it has a mind to open, it raises itself, and 
thrusts out two white pellicles like bladders* 
roun J which appear a vast variety of .points or 
trunks, of different sizes and colours, which ha* 
ruadffi some naturalists call it the sea anemone. 
Tl^s opening* not unlike the blowing of a flower* 
had inclined others to look upon it as a real plant, 
or else as partaking both .of the animal *nd vege* 
table nature ; but, as it is certain the little points 
or studs just mentioned are not leavea, kut assort 
ri pioitM jgr trwj^^ifged Jjp* tks *tK&ipf « <tf 
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nourishment, ".like the fine reeds of prickles of 
the seaJflrehin, or star-fish, we cahrtot deny -it'a 
place "in the animal kingdom, especially after 
pa$h a circumstance a\ that of three or four 
yoting ones issuing from the parent upon squeez- 
ing- it, which is confirmed by sufficient testi • 
mmy. 

This shott account of some of the inhabitants 
of the ocean may serve as a specimen of that In- 
expressible wisdom which appears in the works 
of the creation, and of the various methods that 
God has provided for the support of different 
animals/ . And we cannot but admire tjie kind- 
ness of Providence, in that profusion of riches 
which the sea pours in upon us, every time it 
rises and floods our coasts, viz. those vast quan- 
tities of lobsters, oysters, and all sorts of shell- 
fish it brings up along with it; from whence^ 
after having fattened them either with its own 
substance, or such nutritive particles of earth and 
air as are contained in it, retires by a gentle de- 
crease, giving man access to these dainties, and 
inviting him to come and gather its favours, which 
it has so liberally scattered upon the shore, or left 
, upon the rocks. 

We have also just reason to be charmed witli 
the lustre and beauty that appears in the cover- 
ings of the testaceous animals,, though apparently 
they are nothing but a discharge of an excremen- 
titious matter from the body that produces them. 
How delightful is that mixture of red, blue, and 
green colours that stain the silver ground of the 
shell of the naker or mother of pearl ! but most 
amazing of ali isthatwise design and Contrivance 
which appears not only in the shell 6f this fisK, 
l^ite vjpa in that of 4he common* oyster or ttiviscle^ 
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The greatest part of these animals are vivipardus, 
rind bring forth their young with the shelf about 
them, which covering nature has provided them 
"w*ith for their security and defence, and h*s also? 
made them to abound with a slime or viscoui 
juice which they emit to the extremities of their" 
shells, where it hardens into a substance of thS 
$aroe nature, and by that means enlarges their 
Habitations proportionably to the grovrth of their 
bodies. Hence come those cirrve lines th&t w<? 
discern in the various shells of divers fisbes, one> 
without another, Which perhaps show the num- 
ber df their years, dr at least the different stage's 
of their growth. ' 

Naturalists have Seen generally mistaken as to* 
tte irianner of the formation of shells. The ani- 
mal and its shell Have been always supposed td 
fcfoceed from the same egg ; but M. Reaumur 
pas shown the suppostkm to be false', leaving found 
fey certain experiments, that the sheifs df garderi 
$pails ire formed of a matter wHtch perspire* 
from their bodies, aW hardens and conderises if* 
the air. All animals are known to perspire, and 
are encompassed with a sort of cMidl or atmo^- 
sphere, which exhales from them, and probably 
assumes nearly their external figure-. Snails 
have nothing peculiar in this respect, unless that 
tne atmospnere of their perspiration hardens 
about them, and forms a visible covering, where- 
of the body is the mould or model,, whereat tha% 
<df other animals is evaporated and lost ih air. 
^his difference arises from tile difference of tbe 
matter perspired ; that of testaceous animals 1 , Jiar- 
ftcularly the snail, being viscous and stmiy.-^-GH 
tfiis principle, , though ffie shell serves the anh&afr 
as an universal feorie, yet H does not gro# IStkk. 
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bone, nor like any of the other parts, by vegeta- 
tjoiij that is, by .a juice circulating within itself} 
but by an external addition of parts laid one over 
anotlier.-^fo consider the thing a little more par- 
ticularly ; ft is to be remembered, that the snail's 
head, is always at the aperture of the shell, and its. 
tail in the tip or point of the shell ; and that it* - 
' body is naturally turned into a spiral form, the 
different circumvolutions whereof are in different 
planes. Suppose then the snail just hatched ; as 
thematter.it perspires petrifies round it, there 
must be formed a little cover proportioned to the 
size of its bpdy ; and, as the body is yet too small 
to make a circumvolution of a spiral, at least a 
vvhole one, this cover will only be the centre, or 
at most the beginning of a little spiral curve. Now\ 
as the animal grows, if it ceased to perspire, it is 
evident all that is added to its body would re- 4 
main naked ; but, as the perspiration continues, 
the cover increases in proportion to its growth. 
Thus an entire circumvolution of a spiral is formed, 
and sp a secondhand a third ; and still every new 
spire is bigger than the last, in regard the animal 
grows in thickness, at the same time it grows in* 
length. Wnen it ceases to grow, it does not 
cease to perspire; and accordingly the shell in-r 
creases in thickness, though not in length. 

There is a surprising deal of workmanship 
shown in the formation of that hinge which joins 
the upper and lower shells of a muscle, and in 
the curious movements of those little muscular 
fibres and ligaments with which it is fastened; 
When the animal has a mind to shut itself close 
up within its vaulted habitation, it discharges a 
certain liquor into those muscles, which causes 
(hem ' to dilate and, swell, and consequently 
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shortens* their length, so that both tire shells a*WJ* 
thereby brought closer together. Oh* &ie otftef 
hand, when ft i* disposed to open itg «toor3, at* 
the return of a new tide, of the §Sr of nttibtf 
agreeable shower, it withdraw that Ikjuor frota' 
them, whereby they are rehired and lengthened. * 
But these, our author acknowledge*, are only 1 
probable conjectures, ft bemg impossible fo^us 
to determine any thing certain of what k «km**' 
coaled from our observation at the bottom c^tfipe* 
alea. However what vre do see is sufficient to** 
Excite wonder and astonishment at the constant 
regularity of natcire in providing tit the meanest 
creatures/ and our gratitude to the great Author* 
df nature for those innumerable benefits he so li- 
berally bestows upon us. 

We shall dismiss this part of our subject W4thl* 
observing, that' the rivers m the island ef Mttfritttis? 
contain eels of an enormous siae^ softie of WhiehJ 
«re six feet long, and six inches in eircumfereticey' 
and so extremely voracious, that it is dangerous to 
bathe m the water where they lie ; as they will 
seize a man without fear, and have strength suffi* 
cientto keep him under water till he b drowned. 
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* ALMOST all the towns and viHagesin the sou* • 
thern part of Madagascar are pfeced on eminence*/ * 
and surrounded with t wo rows of. strong p , ai&- 
sades, somewhat in the maimer oi' such ©four fences , 
£s are composed of hurdles and turf. Within i&M 

Earapet of solid earth, about lour fett in height ; 
ad large pointed bamboos, placed five feet from 



tactb other, abdjviiik in apftjibrfmngajtuid of loop 
Jaotes, which contribute towards the defence of 
these village* ; some of which are besides fortified 
.wirfiatlitdUen feet broad, #nd six deep. The 
dweJliogxtf tta<JiietiU «aH©d a doaac; and at the 
extremities or' the towns, a gu*rd of from twelve 
to twenty ntenis^tuftUy kept. 

The houses of private people consist of a conve- 
nient cottage, surrounded by several small ones : 
theunaster of the iboMse dwells in tlie largest, and 
fcts women and slaves lodge in the others. These 
jbabiutwns ate ibuilt o< wood, covered with straw 
or leaves of the palpi tree. The houses of the 
gr<eat*men of the country ace very spacious ; eacji 
house is composed of two walls and four apart- 
ments : round about *he principal house, some 
-smaller tenements are erected lor the accommoda- 
.tioo of the women and chijtjren, but the slaves are 
not permitted to pass the night within them. Most 
of the bouses inhabited by the Rphandrians are 
built .with -taste and admirable symmetry. 
, .lathe smaU island of Annabon there is one town, 
opposite to the road, that contains above a hundred 
bouses, the whole surrounded by a parapet. Most 
of the dwellings, however, are simple cane 
huts, for in the,- whole island there is not a single 
house built of stone, an/1 only two of wood, which 
belong to the Portuguese. 

The town of Joanna; on the island of the saine 
name, is the royal residence, and contains about 
two hundced bouses, which are enclosed either 
with high stone watts, or palings made with a kind 
of reed ; and the streets are little narrow alleys, 
extremely intricate aodrbrming a perfect labyrinth. 
The better <kmd .of bouse* which are built of stone 
within a court yard, have a portico to shield then* 
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from- the tun, and one Jong lofty room where they 
receive guests, the other apartments being saeret} 
to the women* The sides of their rooms are cover- 
ed with a number of small mirrors, bits of China 
ware, and other ornaments that they procure from 
ships which come here to refresh : the most superb 
of them are furnished with cane sofas, covered with 
chintz and sattin mattresses* 

Canary,, the capital of the -island Canaria, is 
about three miles in compass, and contains twelve 
thousand inhabitants* * The houses are* only one 
story high and flat at the top, but they, are wefi 
built. Here also are four convents, a castle, and a 
cathedral, the latter of which is a very handsome 
structure. 

Angra, the capital of Ferara, is a well built and 
populous city, under th* jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop of Lisbon. It has five parishes, a cathedral, 
four monasteries/ and as-many nunneries ; besides 
an inquisition and bishopYcourt, which extends it? 
jurisdiction over all the Azores. It is surrounded 
by a good wall and ditch, and defended by a strong 
castle, rendered famous by the imprisonment of 
king Alphonso vi. in 1668. Though most of th« 
public and private buildings have a good appear- 
ance externally, they are but indifferently furnish- 
ed within ; but the Portuguese excuse themselves 
for this poverty, by saying, that too much furni- 
ture would prove inconvenient in so -warm a cli- 
mate. f * 

At Angra are kept the royal magazines for an- 
chors, cables, sails, and other stores for the royal 
navy,, or occasionally for merchantmen in distress: 
All maritime affair* *re under the inspection of an 
officer called iksembetgrador, Who has subordinate 
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officers and pilots, for conducting vessels into the 
harbour, of to proper watering places* 

The harbour of this city is the only tolerable one 
in the island of Ferara, being equally secured, 
against storms ami the efforts of an enemy. It is 
in the form of a crescent ; the extremities of which 
are defeirded by two high rocks, that run so far 
into the sea as to render the entrance narrow, and 
capable of being easily covered by the batteries on 
each side. From this harbour the town is said to 
have derived its name, the word Angra signifying 
a creek, bay, or station for shipping ; and this it 
the most convenient one of all the Azores. The 
opening of the port is frem the east to the south- 
west, and, according to Frezier, it is, not above 
four cable's length in breadth, and not two of good 
bottom. Here ships may ride in perfect safety* 
during the summer ; but as soon as winter begins, 
the storms are so furious, that all vessels are obliged 
to put to sea with the utmost expedition. These 
storms, however, are happily preceded by some 
infallible signs, with which experience has made 
the inhabitants perfectly well acquainted. On 
these occasions, the Pico, a high mountain in ano- 
ther of the Azores, is overcast with thick clouds, 
and grows exceedingly dark, but what is regarded 
as the most certain sign, is the fluttering and chirping 
of flocks of birds round the city for some days beibce 
the storm commences. The English, French, and 
Dutch, have each a consul residing at Angra, 
though the commerce of any of these, nations with 
the Azores is very inconsiderable, being Qnly for 
wood* corn, and other necessaries. 

Santa Cruz is the principal commercial town on 
the island of Teneriffe, and contains about seven 
thousand inhabitants. It has several churches and 
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converts, a hospital, and s&ne of trite fees* Con- 
structed huiWingsof anyinthe<^itaty'islaii«lsv,il§ 
Hie middle of this town is a mole bulk at « *a* 
expenee for the convenience of landing $ bctwjca* 
the town and the tooleis a fort called St. BhiUpts, 
and near it is a steep rocky valley, beginnings* tfc 
sea-shore^ and running far inland, vVhieb wouMftt*- 
cler the attack of an enemy very difficult. >Hc*e *i* 
also some other forts 4br its defence, joined together 
lw a thick *tOne wall, and mounted with omttruaft. 

About four leagues to the south of Santa Cwi, 
close to the sea, there is a, cave, with' a •oirapel 
calledthe " Chapel-of ©«r Lady, of Cand*kfie,4ft 
which is an image of thesVtegin Mary, that**heH 
In as much 'reverence here a« thatof 43iana wuit 
JEphesus. This chapel rs endowed 4vfth so many 
ornarodnts *hat it is the r idlest pteoe m all the •Ca- 
nary islands. At a certain season of the year* 4l- 
fenost all 'the inhabitants gothtthor on ipugrimage, 
•jnd fmany incredible stories are related, and uni* 
. Wiallv believed concerning the holy *i mage. % 

<St. Chrystobal -de la Lagura is the metropolis of 
T^nerirfe, and coiitains two parish churches and 
•ftte ooiw*fcts ; but it has no trade, feeing inhabited 
jpPindipalry by the igentry of the island ; Jhe inha- 
bitant* are pretty numerous,, yel the streets -afcso 
solitary ana desolate, that .grass ;grows m those 
'tvhksh^ne most frequented. 

jPonta delGuda, the capital of 8t.jMig«tM»*i- 
4u#ted on the south side ot the island, in aipla&i fer- 
<tile*coaniry : k is. pretty regularly built ; &e-st*eefc 
' u*e straight and of a,good breadth; and thechurches 
and other public edifices are ^elegant and well 
Jbuik; Inhere is a forge convent of Franciscan 
* , rtar-*,«aiid ©neof the order of St. Augustan? ftur 
convents for professed nuiifc, and three rteeStttttefttos 
for young women and widows who arenotpcofeved. 
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ViH* Ffesnca, on ike south side of. the island^ 
eoatflUM two handsome convent** one of Franciscan 
fciars, and another of nuns. At a small distance 
(pom this town is a sjnaJl island called Ishao, which 
contains a fine bason with, only, one entrance into 
ky sumcJenUy capacious to hold fifty sail of vessels . 
secure from all weatoe* : at presentitrwants clean* 
ingot*, as the- winter rains, have washed down great 
«ptonliiti«* of earth- into it, and thereby diminished 
ks depth ; but vessels frequently hacbour between 
t&ss island and the main, 
' .We shall conclude this account of buildings ia 
the African islands by observing that FunchaJ Jtho 
eapitetof Madeira, is alacge, handsome, and poplin 
louVtown, seated in a fertile valley on the souther^ 
. coast of the island'; and containing two castles, and 
several fine churches. 
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CUSTOMS, MANNERS, RELIGION. AND GOVERN^ 
MRNT Q*' TBE INHABITANTS. OF THE ' 
AFKIQAN ISLANDS. 

THE natives of Madagascar, cajled Madecassev 
are in person above tlie middle size of Europeans* 
The colour of the skin varies considerably in differ* 
ent tribes : among some it is of a deep black, 
3jpe£g others tawney ; some of the natives are of 
a eoppec colour, but the complexion of by far the. 
gieatcftt nutuW is olive. All those who are black 
have woolly hair, like the negroes on the coast of 
Africa ; but those who resemble Indians and iVf u- 
lattoes have hair, equally straight with that of Euro* 
peaw* and their features a/e very regular and 
agreeably In their disposition they are lively and 
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©bilging ; but wholly destitute of gcrjiu^varn, 
whimsical, and interested. Prompt m the use 
and application of their bodily faculties ; b*|t 
without the powers of ratiocination, or any thing 
like principle and system. 

. They wjear an apron at their girdle, and some- 
thing of the same kind on their shoulders, with -a 
bonnet in form of an umbrella. The hair is comb*, 
ed into small tresses., and the beard is suffered to 
grow only on the chin* 

The women have expressive faces, and are ge* 
nerally of the middle size, or rather under it ; and 
though few can be called ugly, scarcely any can 
he ranked among the handsome, or pretty part o£ 
the sex. They tie a long apron round their waist* 
with a kind of under waistcoat, which b'a/ely 
covers the breasts. They are fond of silver orna- 
ments about the neck and arms. Their hair is di- 
vided into a multitude of little trusses* variously 
disposed, according to the particular fancy or taste 
Of the individual. 

The men are little addicted to agriculture, and 
are more inclined to look after their cattle, which 
roam in the woods. On the women is chiefly de- 
volved the care of cultivating the fields, of raising 
rice, corn, and fruits, particularly the cassava, or 
Madagascar bread-tree. 

Their common food consists of rice, bananas, 
and dried fish ; they consume very little fresh meat, 
or fresh fish. Their usual beverage is rice water, 
or the juice of the sugar-cane, fermented with 
mustard and pimento. 

Though the natives of this island have no regular 
form of religious worship, yet they adore one Su- 
preme Being, as the patron of justice and goodness,, 
who will judge men after death, and reward or 
putiisli them for their demerits or good actions. 
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The initiatory rite of the Jew is generally pern 
tooted upon males belwwn the seventh and eighth 
day of their age ; but sometimes at a later period J 
and <He day of circumcision is solemnised in all 
families with much joy and festivity . 
- They believe also m a devil, or evil being j and 
open ink article of their creed, is founded the 
«*aft of the'pansaret, or magician, who, being sup-< 
posed to 1 defeat or controul the machinations of the 
^visible enemy, practises a thousand tricks on the 
credulity of the multitude. Few Indians, indeed, 
ef good sense, give credit to the virtue of his enr 
ehantmenti ; but the more ignorant and superst*. 
ttous, who always compose the great mass of the: 
people in every country, suffer themselves' to be 
sadly duped by his fraud and imposition. 

Amulets of a species of wood, suspended round 
the neck, or preserved in a little bag, are supposed 
to secure the possessor against wounds, or thedis* 
asters of war. A shrimp, or toad, applied with} . 
.words of magical power to the head of a patient, 
is expected to restore him to his wonted health. 
Exposing the sick in a hut of a certain elevation, 
with an eastern aspect, from which is let fly an as* 
96inbiage of party-coloured threads, is deemed a 
sovereign remedy in the most desperate oases. A 
cure is sometimes expected from painting the posts 
of the patient's house with different colours.. Per*, 
fumes mix in abundance in all the arts and en* 
chantments of the magician ; and though the great- 
est part of this, no doubt, is imposture, the effects 
of effluvia are not unknown to the physician or the 
philosopher. 

Madagascar presents a traveller with many 
other absurd observances, of which it may r>e diffi- 
cult to trace the origin ; but which, for the most 
*3 . 
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jpart, seem to be the barbarous veslige* often* gious 
notions, indistinctly transmitted to the peopfe'rrwn 
their Asiatic neighbours. ' 
- One horrid instance of savage superstition it 
would be unpardonable to pass over in sHence; 
When an infant has the misfortune to come into the 
world on a day esteemed unlucky, or t>f bad oijmbi 
by the pansaret, he is exposed, or suffered to* die of 
want, or to be devoured by wild beasts. 

They are accustomed to hunt the whale all along 
the coast ; and having been fortunate enough to 
strike him with the harpoon, they wait till hit 
strength is nearly exhausted, when they haul him 
towards the shore. The women watching their 
success, having by this time assembled on the 
beach, raise songs of praise in honour of him who 
had the merit of giving the first wound. The 
singers having withdrawn, the whale is dragged as 
near as possible to land, and surrounded by all the 
principal men of the village, when the public ora- 
tor advances, and having pronounced a long ora- 
tion on the pre-eminence and excellent qualities 
of the fish, it is cut up, and affords an immediate 
repast to the assembly. 

All matters of dispute receive a formal discus- 
sion in the palaver, or council of the tribe. Here 
too all public business is solemnly and deliberately 
discussed ; and much time is taken in weighing 
the arguments of different speakers. With au 
this affectation of gravity, however, the inhabitants 
of Madagascar have a weak intellect, and are fat 
from being t|ualified, by a sound understanding, to 
avail themselves of maxims drawn ' from expe- 
rience, in considefrhgthe/cdntingencies of futurity, 

Besides, as the country is divided into maay\ 
finaH and ihdepehdent -states, the interest of' any* 
individual community becomes very much involv- 
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*d* kisoknucb that it is, difficult to, deter 
lin« of conduct is most eligible. But 
misfortune, as politicians and men of bV * 
arigtnsies in the versatility of their own n\ 
which can never be fixed on one precise objecV y 
■ r Property in this island consists in cattle, grarfC 
and slaves. Every person who has had the mis- 
fortune to be made a prisoner of war, is reduced to 
slavery, and from that moment is regarded by his 
own kindred as an object of contempt. 

Their arm* consist of a shield and a kind of lance, 
which they have the art of throwing with peculiar 
address. They are also tolerably well provided 
with muskets, which they have purchased of the 
French, and in the use of which they are not un- 
skilful. A few of the petty princes have procured 
swivel guns from the same quarter ; and it is said, 
that one of them is in a condition to bring cannon 
Into the held. 

. On the eve of war, the women, children* and 
cattle, retreat to the woods, and remain in con- 
cealment till the issue of the campaign. The 
village is then occupied only by thfe.men, who, 
previously to an act of hostility, sacrifice an ox. 
An Indian, distinguished for his eloquence, then 
rises and makes a long harangue on the arrogance 
and injustice of the enemy ; his countrymen 
meanwhile dipping their lances in the blood of 
the victim. The carcase is then cut in pieces 
with the skin, and . distributed among the by- 
standers, who instantly devour each man his por- 
tion with the most horrid voracity ; a ceremony 
sufficiently descriptive of those ferocious senti- 
ments with which they proceed to vindicate their 
rights, or avenge their wrongs. Their operations 
In the field are of a very desultory nature, cqa* 
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*>*rfng chiefly in teasing and harassing Ike «oe« 
my, or in attempting to surprise his* w4et* dfaad* 
va&tageously posted, or m the might* 

If they have reaspa. to imagine *hat 'aft <m*mf 
is olf his guard, or little prepared for theiderence 
of his fort, they forma blockade round ft, **<£en« 
deavour, by a coup fie raain> to make tha dh£e£*~ 
prisoner or war. Should they have the g^#d for- 
tune to' succeed, they plunder hw village, drive 
off his cattle, and eftsiave^ is vassal* j bat Mildew 
or never cone to any thing like a regfktar engage- 
ment. ..-•-* 

These people are sttsceptibie of very violent 
enmities ; and some timet 'execute on their de- 
voted subjects the most deliberate cruelties. M. 
de Pages saw a chief dressed in a necklace, form- 
ed of the teeth of a rival, whom he had slain in 
battle. A man of the first quality, havrng cap- 
tured a daughter and a cousin of an obnoxious: 
neighbour, ordered them into hi* presence, and 
in cold blood, with a single stroke of hi* kntce, 
killed the former, and dismissed her companion 
to carry home the dismal news; to the parent. 

It seem 9 that the sensibility natural to man ». 
a savage state, when exasperated or provoked* 
acts as an incentive to the cruelty of hi* revenge. 
The savage of America will welcome a stranger 
to hi s hut, and' refresh him with the best he can 
command, while the scalp of an enemy hang* 
dangling round his neck. The New Zealand** 
sates his appetite with the qui vef Irtg fitabs ef a 
guest, who, from folly or ingratitude, rouses him 
into a paroxysm of rage. The natrWof Mada- 
gascar, while he lives and associates -with a straff-* 
ger as a brcrffeer, will, with grewt composure, 
pull oat the teeth of a mm whomr«ft**few *a hk' 
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anger i these are the spoils which at outoe sooth . 
hi s page and adorn his person* Such is man, un- * 
der the uncontrolled influence of < passion* ami* 
devoid of the benign influences of rel igion* ' 
- The<su*?tomary use of preRentsis the same here 
as in India. It is Ike business of the inferior to 
n&ake the first advance, as well as the first pre- 
sent ; but he is sure of a return. This custom of 
giving and receiving presents, forms the bond of 
union between strangers and the oriental nations;- 
and Where the protection of a chief is not only 
necessary to security, but subsistence, we ought 
not too hastily to condemn a practice different 
from our own* Here presents are publicly given ; 
with us the same effect is often produced by the 
less honourable means of private gratuities and 
solicitations. 

The nativevof Madagascar indulge in all the. 
offices of hospitality; a virtue which is rather 
the result of a natural impulse of the heart, than 
the practice of any fixed and defined precept, 
such as founds the exercise of it in the nations of 
Asia. When some travellers tell us, however, 
that in Madagascar the. offices of hospitality are 
earned to such a pitch of extravagance, a3 to 
make it customary for parents to prostitute their 
children to the embraces of -strangers, they speak 
either from ignorance, or from a desire of excit- 
ing wonder in their readers. From a closer in- 
spection of their manners, it will be found, that 
the little regard shown to .chastity among that 
people, may be resolved into a covetous principle, 
of parents, and a long acquaintance with the pro* 
penskiea of cUssohite<men. 

Besides the article of presents, the chief, by 
means of his daughters, who act as spies on lite 
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sentiments and conduct of the- pmsmetiil, ojbfeiaft 
such inJeJIigenGeas is,avme t*i»«siqQo4»ciW ^hi. 
safety and independence^ Thus the, young lajdies 
of ' Madagascar batttaatedtQ infc^ue,, jK*)i»ptt?d 
% the political and mercenary views of their pa- 
rents, and captivated by the charm of sogte mm 
personal ornament, and easily w^xo* by the mow* o£ 
their admirers.. - , 

In the language of ibis wJand, which it; fay &$ 
rjscans harsh or disagreeable, M. de Fag4s fttaieK\> 
ed some of the same inflections of voice wbicfo ec* 
cur in that of the Philippine isles, it seems *« 
be a com poundi of di&ttpui dialects, and contain* 
saany word* borrowed from the Arabic aad for* ' 
tuguese. 

The province of Anossi, *& Madagaacar, as into 
bited by three different sorts of whites, and four 
classes of negroes. The whites ace dwfjaguisaed 
by the names of Rohandrans, AnacatMbriapsj aaa 
Qndzatsi; ami the former of these daim a pie-emi- 
nence over all the otbecs j for wisest they proceed to 
the election of a sovereign, he is alwayacbosea kom 
the Kohandrian race, and the men of his tribe 
hoid the rank of princes, and ate honoured as 
such by all the rest of kn subjects* The Ana- 
candriam are accounted the - basteMfes of -tba 
princes, as having defended horn* Rohaadriao 
men and inferior white or Wack women* These 
are likewise eaHed by the aame< of QntemfHWh 
7Mca, or " People from the sandy pacts of Afcgxavf* 
ffom whence,, they say* eame t^e Refeandf iwto. 
The Ondzatsi, or lowest class of whites, a*e*jpV< 
*ceuded from the illegitimate *Q»s-of th# Anaean*. 
idrians. These are all /isoefjiMm, af>d aye- atto w eA 
to killnaland«a4iimal e^ctipt a chicken.io . ^ - 

The four dams of negroes ate darned V**A* 
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tnrt, I^taveMs, Qritsoa, arid Atrtdeves.^—Tiw 
Voaatafri,*he richest ami ttiost powerful chtes, are 
master* of several villages, and descended from 
tneetff^nal lord* of the<cotm*ry. They enjoy the 
privilege of 'kitting beasts; when at a distance 
itom the w&kcft, and ho Rabjmdrian or Ana* 
^aiKtrittft In 'the vHtege*. The Lohavohits are 
descendants from the Voadziri, and ako lords* 
*ut with thk dWFdrertte, that' tlie one commands 
a wttete diet riot, and the jurisdiction of the diners 
Attends *onty to their own family and village. 
.They are liiso permitted to kill those beasts they 
intend 4o eat, When at a distance from the whiles. 
TPbe Orttaoa a** next to the Lohavohits, and are 
their near relations ; and the Andeves are Ihe 
Joweft of aH, being originally slaves by father and 
tttother. 

The Voadfcrri, Xohavohite, and Onstoa, enjoy 
kh* ytfotiege of submitting themselves, on the 
death of their sovereign, to any chief they please ; 
•but by -the present which the new lord makes 
•011 this occasion, toe becomes the heir to aft their 
'possessions. Mence the lower classes, both of 
-whites and blacks, are generally under thegreaU 
<e*t4Uigukh of wind when death approaches, know- 
ing that their lords will tiot fail to'deprive their 
*AtiM#«n of tfvery thtng they posses*. The Ai> 
<dev#s have'tto choice in the electron of a ruler; 
-but in tfme*<6f tfemrne their chiefs ate obliged 
•to «arJr% them with necessaries, of, in failure 
>tbereO*> the people may throw off their alle- 
giance. 

- <*f 'the government of the istend^now under 
t£o**i£emkm we 'have the fbDowmg accotmt, in 
the second *wjkm*e -of Count Senyowifcy V Ma- 
mutei:*** ^he >M*t»*g*«c*r people have always 
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acknowledged the line pf Ratairn* a* that to which 
the tight of Ampantacabe, or. ^vereign r belongs. 
They have considered this Hoe as extinct since the 
death of Dian Kamiri Larizon, which .happened 
many years ago, and whose body was buried upon 
a mountain, out of which flows the river Manangou- 
rou ; but having acknowledged the heir oi this Jjne 
on the female side, they re-established the title in 
1776- The right of the Ampansacabe consists in 
nominating the Rohandrians to assist in thecabar$ 
at which all those who are cited are bound to 
appear, and the judgement ot the sovereign .in 
his cabar is decisive. Another prerogative is 
that each Robandrian h obliged to leave him, by 
will, a certain proportion of his property, winch 
the successors usually purchase by a small tribute. 
Thirdly, the Ampansacabeis entitled to exact from 
each Rohandrian one tenth of the produce of his 
land, together with a certain number pf slaves and 
hornec} cattle. 

At the time of our author's visit to Madagascar, 
it appeared that there were thirty-eight Rohan- 
drians actually reigning, and two hundred and 
ejghty.seven Vpadziri. " These orders," conti- 
nues he, " preserve a regular gradation, of whicji it 
would be extremely difficult to give a detailed ac- 
count. They live in the manner of the ancient 
patriarchs. Every father of a family is priest 
and judge in his own heuse* though he depends 
on the Lohavobit, who superintends his conduct: 
this la^t is also answerable tp his Voed^iri, an d the 
Voadziri to the Rohandrian." 
' The.iHJtnber of inhabitants in the isle of Bour- 
bon was computed, in 1763, at nineteen thousand 
-•even bundled ajid^seventy^ix, via. four thousand 
six hundred and twenty^seven white persons* and 
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'fifteen .thousand onehundrexl and fortynine Macks, 
' It is difficult to distinguish thefree men and slaves 
"by their complexions ; for even the free are of 
'different colours 5 and a French writer assures us, 

that he saw in a church one family, consisting of 
'sht generations, of al! complexions. The eldest was 

a female, a hundred and eight years of age, of 

* a brown black, like the Indians of Madagascar • 
her daughter a mulatto; her grand -daughter a 
mestizo ; her great grand-daughter of a dusky 
yellow ; her daughter, again, of an olive-colour ; 
and the daughter of this last as fair as any English 
girl of the same age. 

The people are,- for the most part, of a gentle, 
quiet disposition ; very industrious, and submissive 

* tti authority, provided it is exercised with a to- 
lerable degree of equity and decency ; bnt when 

* they conceive themselves used unjustly, they are 
▼ery apt to break out in open rebellion ; « and the 
slaves have so little reason to complain of their 

* masters, that they are always on the same side. 

The original natives of Joanna, or Hinzuan, 

occupy the hilly parts of their country, and are fre- 

4 quently at war with the Arabian interlopers, who, 

* being greatly superior in point of numbers, have 
established themselves on the sea-coast by con- 

* quest.' Though Joanna is not the largest of the 
'Comora inlands, it claims sovereignty over,* and 

exacts tribute from, all the others. Here also are 
•a regular form of government, and a public exer- ' 

* cise of the Mahometan religion, both being intro* 
-ducefl by the Arabians. 

The colour of the two races of Inhabitants is very 
different: the Arabs have not so deep a tinge iis 
-the others, being of a copper complexion, witli 
VpL. vnt. A A 
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regular features* and a tolerably animated coan- 
tenaoce* They consider a black streak under tte 
eye as particularly ornamental; and this they 
make evejry day, wkkia painting brush. Tfee 
custom of chewing betel*nut prevails greatly here, 
as in -most parts of the African continent. No one 
is without a purse pr bag of betel ; and it k look-ed 
upon as an indispensable piece of civility to «ffet 
it to a friend on meeting him or taking leave. 

Their religion licenses a plurality of wives and 
concubines ; and of these they are so jealous* that 
the) totally seclude them from the sight of all atbdr 
men : female strangers, however, are admitted 
into the harem 5 and soiae English women, whose 
curiosity has led them thither, make favourable .re- 
ports of their beauty, and the richness' of their ap- 
parel, which is displayed in a profusion, of orna- 
ment* of gold, silver, and beads, in /arm of neck- 
laces, bracelets, and earrings. 

The men seem not to look with an .eye of -in- 
difference *>n our fair countrywomen, natwi*i|- 
v standing they are of so different a complexion. 
One of the first rank among them being deeply 
enamoured of an English young lady, wished to 
make a purchase of her at the price of five thou- 
sand dollars ; but on being informed that the lady 
would fetch at least twenty times that sum in In- 
dia, he lamented that her value was so much abtnie 
s what he .could afford to give. 

Most of these people speak a little English: 
they prpfess a {particular regard for oar nation ; 
repeat that "Joanna man and Englishman all bflo- 
4Jwa$" and newer fail ,ioask V How king George 
do?" They are very temperate and a«temious> 
wine being forbidden them by the law of -Maty** 
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me*. They- attend their * mosques- ttifee or four 
times every dayj and in prayer' they prostrate 
themselves on the ground, frequently kissing it, 
and expressing very fervenf devotion. The* supev- 
stitiotts adoration paid* by seme of the original in- 
habitants lo a flock of ducks, which we have al- 
ready mentioned in a preceding part of tin* chap- 
ter, iVjieJd in the utmost detestation by the Arabian 
part of the islanders ; but k seems impossible to 
Abolish the practice of it without occasioning a pro- 
rfigiom effusion of blood. In general they appear 
to be a courteous and well-disposed people, and 
very honest in their dealings ; there are amongst 
■them, however, as in all other nations, some vi- 
ciously inclined ; and theft is orach practised by the 
lower class, notwithstanding the punishment of it 
is very exemplary, beifjg amputation of both hands 
of the delinquent. It must also be observed that 
these people, like the inhabitants of most tropical 
countries, are very indolent, and neglect to im- 
prove the richness of that soil with which nature 
has blessed them. The climate is so extremely fa- 
VotrmbSe to vegetation, that it requires little agri- 
, cultural labour; but even that little is denied ; so 
that, beyond oranges, bananas, cocoa-nuts, pine- 
^applss, yams, and purshmt, all of which grbw spon* 
. tdneously, few vegetables are to be met with. 
j: The inhabitants of the island of Annobon are all 
subject to the Portuguese gpiaernor, who is trVe 
chief person in thd island ; but the negroes have 
their own chief, subordinate to him. T^ey are all 
. meanly clothed : the men wear nothing but a Hnen 
: gtrctte round the loins, with a smalt flap beftre; 

* ; -.*;,f%pp«spi> ^e allowed to em» the mdsqtfes- 'at 
Joanna^ Q& condition of taking off their shoes. 

A A 2 
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an(J the women bavie only a piece pf Jineiv U(raj* : 
under ihoir stomach, and &J ling down, in the fy$vi* 
of a petticoat or wide apton„tp, their knees ; ttys&, 
carry, their children 09 their hacks, and suc^fe 
tbem over one shoulder. They are all rjgidcs*-, 
tbolics, haviug been either , persuaded pr .jcuufa 
rjelled by the Portuguese to embrace the Romi^, 
faith ; and, like all other converts to popery, ^iej[j 
are bigotted in propprtion to the novelty tf $e 
bdief, and tlieir ignorance of the true tenets;. .. s 
TeueriiTe contains about ninety-six ihou*and 
persons, supposed to. be equal to the number otj 
people inhabiting all the rest of the Caiiary i^an^ls.^ 
The peasants, in general, are wretchedly cbtbed^ 
but- when they do appear better, they are habited, 
in the Spanish fashion. The higher -classes dress^ 
very gaily, and are seldom seen without long ( 
swords. It 1* remarked, however, that very fewu 
of them, walk with dignity and ease* a circum r . 
stance which may,be attributed tp the. long cloaks, 
they usually wear. The women universally weai^ 
veil*; those, worn by the lower ranks areot black 
stuff; those of the higher, of hlack silk ; and such 
among the latter as possess any tolerable share of, 
beauty, are far from being over careful in coji-^ 
cealing their faces by. these fashionable app2n- : 
dages. The young ladies wear their fine J>iad^ 
hair plaited, and fastened with a conab,,- or , a jlb-j 
band, on the top of the head, , t 

The common people, like those x>f the, flewly^ 
discovered islands in the Pacific Ocoan, haye>in . 
them a strong propensity, to thieving : they ar + « t 
also very la^y, and the most importunate beggary 
in the world. » " I observed likewise," saya^Mr r . 
White, " that the itch was so common ain,Qi>g^ 
them, and hapVatt^iiKjd such a degree oi virulence^ 
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tfeat onewfcold afr&ost bcf fed to believe H > 
endemic thew* The females of every class 
said to be of an amorous constitution, and mi 
addicted to intrigue ; ' and some of the lo> 
orders are so abandoned and shameless, tha 
would be doing injustice to the prostitutes] 
with in the streets of London, to say they are 1 
them. 

In Madeira, the natives are of a tawny col< 
and well shaped ; though rnany of them have v 
large feet, owing to the efforts they make 
cffmbing the craggy parts of their mountair 
country. They have oblong races, promii 
cheek bones/ and a darjc brunetle complexit 
Kit the just proportion of the body, the fine f 
of their hands, and their animated bkck e 
item to compensate, in some measure, for tl 
defects. Their black hatr naturally tails m ring! 
and begins to crisp in some individuals ; wl 
tftzy probably have resulted from their in 
marriages with negroes. 

With respect to their dress, the labouring n 
in summer, wear linen trowsers, a coarse si 
a large hat, and boots ; to which some add a ja< 
snade of cloth, and a long cloak. The 
men wear a petticoat, and a short jacket, cio 
fitted to their shapes, which is not inelegant : i 
have also a short wi*le cloak ; and those that 
unmarried tie their hair on the crown of the h 
oft which they wear no other covering. 

The country people are very sober and fruj 
thefr diet consisting of bread and oniony or c 
roots, and a little animal food : their common 
verage is water, or an infos ion of the skin of 
pape (after H haspassed through the wine-p* 
which, when fermented, acquirei some 4egn 
a a 3 
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tartness, but cannot , be kept Jong* The rwine for 
which their island is so famous, seldom regales* 
thenv - , . • - ^ 

Their principal occupation consist* m planting v. 
and raiding vines; but as that btfajid* of apicultures 
requires Jittle attendance iora considerable pact e& 
the year, they naturally i**eJi*e to imfatence. . Tbe> 
vineyards are held only on an annual tenure, and; 
the farmer reaps but four tenths of the produce * 
as four other tenths must be paid in kind to the : 
owner of the land, one tenth to the . king, and one \ 
tp the clergy. Such small, profits, joined to the > 
thought of tpiling merely for the advantage o£, 
other s, discourage improvements ; yet. notwith* r 
standing their oppressions, these people preserve T 
a high degree ot cheerfulness and contentment,, 
and in the evening they frequently assemble from. . 
different cottages to amuse themselves with*, 
dancing. < ? 

Their supply of water is very scanty, and as this < 
article is indispensably necessary to the vineyards, * 
it is not without great expence that a new vine- 
yard can be planted ; ,for the maintenance of which , 
the owners must purchase water at.au exorbitant 
rate from those who are constantly supplied with r 
it. Wherever a Jeyel piece of ground can be cott- 
trived in the higher hills,, the native* moke plpnta- 1 
tions ofeddoes.enclosed by a dike* to! cause a astag-. 
nation, as that plant sucoeqds best \n swampy. 
ground ; the leaves serve aa food fcr hogs, and the,* . 
country people eat the roots., ,,Che$riut* and sweet 
potatoes are cultivated ia ihe wocnfa Avberethe-L 
vine w ill not, thrive i a nd < wheats and jhar ky, are. . t 
likewise sown in spots where Qiemines are^deeBy-» . 
ing through a#&or wht^e, t^yljar^Toeiwly ^n&gL, 
The crops, howe^er,,^ ## pjpdujje abiye 4fer«*l 
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tesmth* ^provUioni/; so, that the jinhabitants are 
obliged to bate recourse to other food, besides im- 
porting considerable quantities of oorji from North 
Jtouenctb frv exchange for wine. The want of 
manure and tbe inactivity of the people are, in 
samfe 'iBea$ure,4hecausesof this disadvantage ; but 
though husbandry wove carried to perfection here, 
iL would be impossible to raise com sufficient for 
their consumption. * 

The farmers- in this island make their threshing 
floors of a circular form, in a corner of a field 
which is.cieared and beaten solid for the purpose. 
The sheaves, are laid round about it ; and a square 
board stuck full of sharp flints, below, is dragged 
over them by a pair of oxen, the driver getting on 
it to increase its weight : this machine cuts the 
straw as if it had been chopped, and frees the grain 
from the husk, from which it is afterward separated. 
Here are no wheel-carriages of. any description ; 
butui tbe towns tliey use a sort of drays,. or sledges, 
formed of two pieces of plank joined by transverse 
pieces, which make an acute angle in front : these 
are drawn by oxen, and are used to transport casks 
of wine, and other heavy goods, to and from 
the warehouses. 

The, governor is at the head of ail the civil and 
military departments of Madeira, as wel] as of. the 
Salvages, and the Desert Isles, which contain only 
the temporary huts of some poor fishermen. The 
law department is under the corregidor, who is 
commonly sent from Lisbon, and holds his place 
during. tbe king's pleasure. All causes come to 
himirom inferior courts by appeal. Each judi- 
cature tos a .senate* and a judge whom they 
choose presides over thert: at Funchal he is called 
/ye id* ftftt / afld iik r *he absence or after the: 
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death x>f the Cfrwgkjor he acts es"hh depaeyi 
Foreign merchants elect their ewer j«dge;< ceiteft 
the Pr<x4dor r who is at the aaeaetiaM coil«ofeor«f 
the king's caste** and revenues which amount - in 
all lo about twelve thousand pounds starting. TIm* 
revenue arises , irtt, ham the tenth of all Hie 
produce of the island belonging to the king, by 
virtue of bis office, as grand aiaster of the Order 
of Christ ; secondly, from ten per cent- dat iat 
hid oa all imports except ^previsiemf ; and lastly, 
from the eleven per cent, charged or all experts. 
The greatest part of these monies* however, h 
expended in the salaries of civil and military 
officers, the pay oftroap*, and the maiateneac* of 
public building*. 

Madeira has bat ene company of regular sohfert 
of a hundred men: the rest of the military force 
is a nulitiacoottstingof three thousand men di v i d ed 
into companies, each commanded by a captain, 
who has one Keete*an4 aader him, and one ensign. 
No pay is given to either the private men, or the 
officers of this militia; and yet their places are 
much sought alter, on account of the rank which 
they communicate; these troops are embodied 
once a year, and exercised once a month. 

The number of secular priests is about twelve 
hundred, many of whom are employed as private 
tutors. Since the expulsion or the Jesuits, no 
regular public school is to be found here ; but a 

rriest instructs and educates ten students at the 
ing's expence. These wear a red doak over the 
black gowns usually worn by students. All who 
intend to go into orders, are obliged to qualify 
themselves by studying in the university of 
Colmbra lately re-established. There are aho 
a dean and chapter at Madeira, with a bfehofrat 
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th^- 4 bi^wW)Umct^6-Ui^ni^r^h}y greater 
tbwtib^-^ivQriioWfc Hfere*'are /likewise sixty or 
tw^^tat^ Jfrandsc&ttifekrs 'frvfour ttmaasteries, one 
of'whurhxts at FwncW ?^ndttbottt thfee hundred 
nuns liv^ in^S^^OMttteiito, of the 1 orders j of Merci/ 
Oari Incaruiacao, a*kl 'tton Jesus. Those of Che 
ltd *enti«|iedir»um«KMv ai* at liberty to leave 
tfiek monastery i and form n^rrMftrintenlaF connexion 
wbeaov^^ibey t^irrbproper. , . -- 
T The inija^kant& of Bissa** wear ordy a skin 
fixed teihagmlk, befiwe and behind. The dress 
of tbwiwrkd women otmietsof a cotton petticoat, 
bttUrirgtna: Jiav.e. scarcely/ any covering or orna- 
inequ^j&egpt joauft biiKeJqto.on their arms and 
legs. If they are of high quality, their bodies are 
painted cwith yaricAw'bicteoas^oritts of shakes, &e. 
vwfeich, a* their colour Js. jettblacky^ivee their skins 
soa&ewhat the appearance of ^lowered satin. 
Ei@enih& princess -royal, tJieeldes* daughter of the 
emperor, is only distinguiabed fiwn^other women 

* The island of &issao, (which wjas accidentally 
omitted in oSir descfiptibn of the other African Islands} 
is situated 'a few leagues to the south east of the Gambia; 
and separated f rem the African continent only by the 
channel of the mer«Ge«et. It. n^totit 4bvty* miles in 
circumference, having an #gre«ahl&- prospect toth* sea, 
from which it rises hy a gentle ascent on qvery side to 
an emihenc6 fn the centre of the island. There are, 
however, several hills inferior in* height to that in the 
middle, and ;*epoi»ted by beautiful vaifeys, divided try 
liuie rivuk*s, : .w]MCh:twigBW«t/tkfr general richness and 
elegance .of the scene, "£he toil i%so extremely rich 
that wheat and maise spring .up,, to, the, size of Indian 
coin ;' the~<*attle also" <ire of an extraordinary size, and 
segmtb&ee'p nttcewkh^he extravagant grdA**h of the 
afafevejnearauri gmn. In tJuV island the French have 
* fa&v&m. an&JUfe iijfo:*^fofrzte\9*8lH to tha 
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nyfeg ch i gjn ceof the*epa^ingy,andt>Wriefawral 
tf her bracelets.. Owe very extraordinary orammeni 
is* largo ironr ring, with a flat round surface on the 
outside, instead o* a stone, upon which the* ring 
changes with a bkof iron, in snch a manner as 5 
converse with th*gnaateat racaSty, by means of the 
difievent sounds produced ; but this kind of Tan* 
guage n used onfy among the higher classes. 

All the Bissaons are idolaters, nor does it appear 
that their intercourse with other nations has 
intoodneed th* smaifeat change in their rrtatnwrfsi 
battherr ideas of religion are exceedingly eon fawi A 
. Their chief ictot is a littJe image caned Cm**, 
of wnkbtlie worshippers give v«ry afourd account*; 
htA besides this, every man invents a god lor 
himself: «¥en trees are held sacred, and, if net 
•dored as- gods, are worshipped a* the- i mm e d i ate 
residence of sonae divinity. ...... 

Hie government is despotic, the wiJf of the 
miptforoeing a tew to his people. Oi tbfe we 
have an instance in Bissao, not to be matched in 
any other country whatever. Any subject may 
make a. present of the house and estate of- his 
neighbour to: the eroperoe; and a* sack pi«*ean¥ 
are generally accepted, the proprietor dare* not 
insist, but immediately sets about budding another 
house 5. taough even this he carmot do without 
ti)0 prioctj'g leave; and if this s^onidttol im 
readdy gva^nteH, he must aVe witfi bis-auiiferini 
the open air, trtt permission to 1 build a ifew'raone 
can be obtained. - ,< r.^* io> 

Of the inhabitants 'of Ferara, it isinnly; moot- 

fttty to, observe^ thattheyarc* for the rtWtpaJi, 

lively and well >ntadet and tpreltinJ>tB>(y yin* 

de&t.of rehgion and gallantry at?tte|'i&?n*^tia4t. 

1 Tfroy pique tftemseivasjupo^piajay^^^ 
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a#e*»freB»ely sevengefiiL t ft is their oataai to 
loveabeut in the night ticai, in quest of intr igttev 
md . seldom &il nf finding iwosa far *btir 
pnrpaae. . 

* ART*, *C4ytt£*CTlJftB8j CtC< 

-. " WITH respect to ante and tedes/* says 
CbuBtJtonyomky, "Ahe Madagascar ration arc 
0mtented<with such as afleoeceasjury tonudca tfieir 
moveable*, took, sitensila* andante for defences 
to aooslrucfc'their dwellings, mad the hoaa* winch 
nne ae*esaary /orihefr fiavigatiim^ and,;lastly, .**• 
lateicate cloths and sttrffs for their icbtbtngs isD 
afcaflfaey are dnsiaaus oaJy*f pnssessip0.*he ai«> 
csasary supplies sof iminediate 'uABity mnd eos*- 



' The sprsnotpal and tnatt aapected hu»neasTin 
JHadagaacaris the marui&ctnre df iron and stoat 
The artiste in <fthie way call theauoWes wmpamrf* 
wihe; and .are *eatflenaeJy expert m fusing the ^ro, 
and awing juasnMts, aach m .hatohqts, -hamipffw, 
jawik, 4nives, -qpadea, ranees* pincers, tweeucu, 
tec. The eeeond class consists of the vmpawtf* 
wolBmm*a t >tyt yiWJsmHhs.; who cast goMin ingots, 
and matte op bncelets, oar-rjngs, buckles, drops, 
«nrs, Ac. TJie nHitd ate called wqpmoilkuga, 
and are potters, TbeAnokh nae &ewup<mcva&i t 
or turners in wood, who make boxes, fdates, 
**ooden and horn spoons, beehives, and coffins. 
The fifih, lalled coupon cocoiou, or carpenters, 
•scvejry expert in their business, and use the ruk, 
j*bne*compa**es, &c* The sixth are the empa- 
*m*ig of^p^aaJtec^ ^b» make their rppci of 
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different Iriiids of bark, of trees; and likewise of 
hemp. The business of the ompan lamba, or 
weavers, is performed exclusively by women, and 
it would be reckoned disgraceful in a man to 
exercise it. The ombiasses are the literary men, 
and physicians who give advice only. 

The manufactures carried on at Tenerifle are 
very few, and the product of them little more than 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
They consist' of taffetas, gauze, coarse linens, blan- 
kets, a Tittle silk, and curious garters. The prin- 
cipal dependance of the traders is on their wine, 
oil, corn, and every kind.gf stock for shipping. 

Madeira derives its principal support from its 
wines, of which there are three different sorts. 
The best is called Madeira Malmsey, a pipe of 
which cannot be purchased on the spot tor less 
than forty or fbrty-itwo pounds sterling. It is ex- 
ceedingly rich and sweet, and is only made in a 
small quantity.. The next is dry wine, such as is 
exported to London at thirty or thirty-one pounds 
sterling the pipe. Inferior sorts for the East and 
West Indies, and North America, sell at twenty* 
eight, twenty-five, and twenty pounds sterling. 
About thirty thousand pipes, upon ah average, 
are made annually, containing a hundred and ten 
gallons each. About thirteen thousand pipes of, 
the better sorts are exported ; and all the rest is 
made into brandy for the Brasils, converted intq 
vinegar, or consumed at home. 
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